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REED F. BLAIR & CO. 


PRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURG, PA. 
STANDARD CONNBLSVILLB 


COKE 


FOUNDRY FURNACE CRUSHED 


The Original and only Genuine 
‘* STILLSON 
WRENCH ”’ 


is manufactured by 


WALWORTH MFG. CO., Boston, U. S. A. 
And bears their registered Trade-Mark 


READY TO APPLY FINISHED JOINT 
Pistol Company, Waterbury. Ct. 












SASH CORD 


TURNBUCKLES 
— a 


Cleveland City Forge and tron Co. Cleveland, 0. 
TURN BVOCH UES 


MERRILL BROS. 
Ta Maspeth, 


New Yerk, N. Y. 


BESSEMER PIG 


e Trust B 
Rehiledelohia 
Machesney Bldg., Pittsb’g. 
Empire Bldg., ew York. 


[UFK. TN 3. 


ARE THE BES1 IN THE WORLD 
| THE LUFKIN RULE CO., Saginaw, Mich.. U.8. A. 
New York London, Eng. Windsor, Can, 


THE REAL CHARACTER 


_ oofing material is shown after 
_ years of constant service—Use our 
| Terres and profit by the experience 
of a roofer thirty odd years in the 
buai~ess, ..—— 
AMERICAN 
SHEET AND TIN PLATE 
COMPANY 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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U.M. C, Nitro Clubs are popular for 
allkinds of shooting. They are moderate 
in price and like U. M. C. Arrows are 

Steel Lined. And like all U. M. C. Shells Nitro Clubs are 
made for every make and type of gun. That means that there is 
a demand for Nitro Clubs :from all kinds of sportsmen for all 
kinds of hunting. 


Attractive Advertising for the Asking 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Company 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency 313 BROADWAY New York 








WATER TUBE OGh4e Babcock @ Wilcox Co., 





No Danger of Injuring a 
Horse’s Hoof or Foot 


because of dull points or weak blades! No danger of nails 
breaking! No danger of nails splitting, when “Cape- 
well” Nails are used in shoeing your horses. 


MADE BY 


The Capewell Horse Nail Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


. Jenkins Bros. Valves 


have the favor of engineers because they are the easiest to keep tight. 
Made of new steam meta! of best quality. Interchangeable parts. Con- 
tain genuine Jenkins Discs—either Hard, for steam and hot water use; or 
Soft, for cold water, airor gas. May we send you Catalog ? 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING COMPANY SEE 
(Water and Rail Delivery) BRIDGEPORT, CONN. SiGe 2 


MAGNOLIA ,, icon METAL 


The Standard Babbitt of the World 


We manufacture 
everything in the 
Babbitt Line. 
MAGNOLIA METAL CO. een 


New York: 115 Bank St. Chicago: Fisher Building. Montreal: 31 St. Nicholas St. 



























WHEN 
FOLLANSBEE 
STEEL SHEETS 
ARE USED 
SATISFACTION 
FOLLOWS 


Specially Made for Special 
urposes 


FURNITURE STEEL 
ENAMELING STEEL 
AUTO STEEL 


OPEN HEARTH 
DEEP STAMPING 


FOLLANSBEE 
BROTHERS 


COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 


THE AGE 


BRASS}"2,,. 
COPPER}*:: 


GERMAN, 
SILVER (“wn 


LOW BRASS, SHEET BRONZE, 
SEAMLESS BRASS AND COPPER 
TUBING, BRAZED BRASS AND 
BRONZE TUBING: : : ¢ : 


eee 


Waterbury Brass Co. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


Providence, R. 1. 


IRON 


99 John St., New York. 


Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze 
& Metal Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Phosphor and Deoxidized 
Bronze 


Composition, Yellow Brass and Alumi- 
num Castings, large and small 


Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co. 
La Salle, Illinois. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers and Lithographers’ use, 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 


GERMAN SILVER 2 © 


In Sheet, Wire, 


Rods, Blanks and Shells 


NICKEL ANODES 
BRASS, BRONZE, COPPER in all forms 
\ THE SEYMOUR MFG. CO., Seymour, Conn. 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 
Sheet andBar Copper, Copper Fire Box Plates 
and Staybolts, Wire and Braziers Rivets 


Importers and Dealers in 
Ingot Copper, Block, Tin, Spelter, 
Lead, Antimony, Bismuth, Nickel, etc. 


49 CLIFF STREET 


: NEW YORK'™ 4 


The Plume & Atwood Mig. Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Sheet and Roll Brass, Wire, 
Rods, German Silver and Brass 
Goods In great variety. 


Factories 
Waterbury, Cona. 


Rolling Mill 
Thomaston, Conn. 


Branch Offices 
St. Louis and San Francisce 


ANTIMONY 
‘*‘A. S. P.’*? Brand 
(English Star) 

C. W. Leavitt 2 Co., Agents 


New York Chicago 





SCOVILL MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of 
BRASS, GERMAN SILVER, 
Sheets, Rolls, Wire, and 
Rods. 


Brass Shells, Cups, Hinges, Battons, 
Lamp Goods. 


Special Brass Goods to Order. 


Factories 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
Depots: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


HenrySouther Engineering Co. 
¥{HARTFORD, CONN. 
Consulting Chemists, Metallur- 
gists and Analysts. 


Complete Physical Testing Laboratory. 
Expert Testimony in Court and Patent Cases. 


Arthur T. Rutter & Go, 


256 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 
Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 
man Silver. Copper, Brass and 
German Silver Wire. Brazed and 
Seamless Brass and Copper Tube. 
Copper and Brass Rod. 


THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Postal Telegraph Duiiting, Broadway 
and Murr. -» New York. 
85-87 Pearl St., Boston, 
17 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brass SHEET 
AND TUBING 
Copper | WIRE 


Metal Goods made to order from 
Sheet, Rod, Wire and Tubing. 


PHOSPHOR-BRONZE 
GERMAN SILVER 


THE RIVERSIDE 
METAL Co. 


RIVERSIDE, N.J. 
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A Heavy Strauss Bascule Bridge. 


Because of its size and the engineering problems in- 
volved in its erection the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way bridge spanning the Chicago River at Kinzie street, 
Chicago, is a notable structure. The bridge is an un- 
usually compact design of the Strauss trunnion bascule 
type and is said to be not only the largest bridge of this 
design built, but also the heaviest double track, single 
leaf bascule bridge in the world. The length of the 
bascule is 170 ft. from the center of the trunnion to the 
center line of the front end floor beam, in addition to 
which there is a 25 ft. 9 in. deck plate girder span on 
the north. The bascule is swung from the east side of 
the stream, and the entire load of the leaf when moving 
is carried on two hollow 28-in. shafts or trunnions mount- 
ed on a skeleton tower at a hight of about 36 ft. above 
mean water level. The weight of the leaf is counter- 
balanced by a reinforced concrete block, which is cen- 
trally mounted on 12-in. pins in the tail end of the 
trusses and kept in position by a pair of braced links 
connected by 7-in. pins to the counterweight at one end 
and to the top of the trunnion tower at the other. The 
live load on the span is not carried on the trunnions, but 
on two independent supports 26 ft. in front of it. 

The bridge is.operated by two struts, pin connected fo 
the top chord and having racks meshing with pinions 
located on the top of the tower. These pinions are driven 
by a pair of 50-hp. electric motors, acting through two 
sets of gears, synchronized by a spur gear equalizer. 
Two sources of 500-volt direct current are provided; also 
an air motor and hand power drive, the great importance 
of the structure rendering it necessary to absolutely 
eliminate the possibility of failure of the operating 
mechanism. The two motors are provided with solenoid 
brakes and there is also a hand brake and an auto- 
matic emergency brake, which is both a hand and power 
brake. This brake is set automatically by the bridge it- 
self when it reaches a certain limiting position. 

The machinery is controlled from the operator’s house, 
which is of reinforced concrete and is located at the 
level of the top chord of the leaf. The usual standard 
electrical equipment of controllers, switchboard, signals, 
&c., is provided. The locking mechanism includes a front 
support for taking live load off the trunnions and a truss 
lock at the rest pier end. These are driven by a 3-hp. 
lock motor located at the center of the leaf, and the 
mechanism is such as to automatically cut out the motor 


when the parts reach their operative positions. The rail 
joints are mitered and are self-locking. 

The trunnion pier is carried 115 ft. to solid rock, and 
the rest pier is founded on piles. The counterweight 


Open Position of the Chicago & Northwestern Railwav’s Bridge. 


weighs 1200 tons, and the bridge is so exactly balanced 
that no excess of power is required in opening or closing. 
The time of opening or closing the bridge is 1 min., which 
is accomplished with an average expenditure of about 





The Double Track Single Leaf Strauss Bascule Bridge for the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Over the Chicago River. 
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40 hp. The approximate number of openings per month 
is 1000 and the number of trains 260 per day. The open- 
ing or closing is accomplished in 1 min. 

The bridge is an interesting example of heavy con- 
struction as applied to moving bridges, and notwitb- 
standing the heavy traffic sustained the entire work of 
removing the old structure and erecting the new one 
was completed without interrupting either the river or 
rail traffic, except for a few hours while the old bridge 
was floated out of the way to allow the new bridge to be 
lowered. The work was carried out under the direction 
of E. C. Carter, chief engineer. W. H. Finley, assistant 
chief engineer, had general charge of the work in the 
office and field. The plans of the substructure were 
made under the direction of I. F. Stern, engineer of 
bridges. W. C. Curtis was resident engineer. The Great 
Lakes Dredging & Dock Company built the substructure 
and the Toledo Massillon Bridge Company was the gen- 
eral contractor for the superstructure, the erection being 
sublet to the Kelley Atkinson Construction Company. 
The Strauss Bascule & Concrete Bridge Company fur- 
nished the design and the general plans and specifications 
for the superstructure. 

— »+e—______ 


A Carlin Direct Driven Lever Shear. 


The special feature of the lever shear illustrated is 
that it is direct driven from a crank on the driving shaft 
without the use of intermediate gears, which permits of 
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river with an American flag attached to it the boats in 
the river blew their whistles in salute, and flags were 
unfurled on the towers of all the bridges. The 37,888 
wires composing the four cables, aggregating a total 
length of 24,000 miles, were strung in just four months, 
and only six months have elapsed since the work of 
building the foot bridges for the workers was begun, 
which establishes a new record in bridge building. The 
87 strands of each cable are now being bound together 
and then will be forced into cylindrical shape by hy- 
draulic pressure. After this work has been finished the 
construction of the steel suspenders, braces and road- 
ways will begin. The entire superstructure of this, the 
greatest and largest of suspension bridges, it is expect- 
ed, will be completed in about 12 months. Those who 
witnessed the ceremony Thursday, besides the Mayor and 
Bridge Commissioner Stevenson, were the engineers of 
the Bridge Department, President Frank B. Robinson of 
the Carbon Steel Company, which furnished the wire, and 
officers of the Glyndon Contracting Company, which per- 
formed the work of stringing the cables. 
_——— 


The Rivers and Harbors Convention. 





The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, which 
met in Washington last week, re-elected Joseph E. Rans- 
dell of Lake Providence, La., president, and J. F. Ellison 
of Cincinnati, treasurer and secretary. The 38 directors 
were re-elected. Forty-four vice-presidents, one from 





The Carlin No. 39 Lever Shear with the Crank on the Driving Shaft. 


less parts and increases the number of the cuts per min- 
ute for a given driving pulley speed. This is a new 
shear, known as No. 39, recently added to the line of 
machinery built by the Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company, 
1600 River avenue, N. §S., Pittsburgh, Pa., builder of 
shears and grinding pans for iron and steel works, con- 
tractors’ equipment, &c. The shear is especially adapted 
to cutting busheling scrap, &c., up to 1% in. square, of 
soft steel, at a speed of from 70 to 80 cuts per minute. 
The bed plate, lever, flywheel, pulleys, &c., are of cast 
iron; the crankshaft is of cast steel, designed for long 
and continuous service, and the lever and pitman pins 
are of hammered steel. The knives are 18 in. long, and 
the approximate weight of the machine is 6400 lb. The 
shear shown is of the belted type, but can be furnished 
also for either engine or motor drive. 
—_—_9-+e——__—_—_ 


Manhattan Bridge Cable Stringing Completed.— 
On December 10 the last wire of the north cable was 
strung on the Manhattan Bridge, New York, and com- 
pleted the work of laying the wires of the four huge 
cables which are to support the structure. A ceremony 
was made of the event. In the presence of & number of 
invited guests Mayor McClellan started the motor in the 
hauling plant at the Brooklyn end of the bridge, drawing 
the sheave carrying the galvanized steel wire across the 
bridge on its last trip. As the sheave traveled across the 


each State represented, were elected by State delegations. 

The resolutions adopted by the convention provide, 
first, for a bond issue of $500,000,000 for the improvement 
of the interior waterways of the United States, to be 
issued on the same lines as those of the Panama Canal 
bonds, the money to be available when necessity de- 
mands ; second, they call upon the Congress of the United 
States for immediate action in the way of appropriations 
to complete certain work already begun and to inaugurate 
new work as recommended by the board of army en- 
gineers; third, they demand a liberal appropriation for 
continuing contracts on rivers and harbors during the 
present session of Congress. 

The resolutions further empowered the appointment 
of a committee to draft bills for introduction, first, to 
provide for a $500,000,000 bond issue, and, second, for a 
commission to study waterways conditions abroad in or- 
der that the best waterway improvements of foreign 
countries may be used by the United States in its treat- 
ment of its own waterways. Individual projects were 
discussed at great length, but it was finally agreed that 
it was best to have a policy first and the projects after- 
ward. 

————— +@~+-e—___—_. 


Anna Furnace of the Struthers Furnace Company, 
Struthers, Ohio, now out of blast for relining and re- 
pairs, will likely start up about January 1. 
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Milling Automobile Cylinders. 


Endeavor to build high grade automobiles to sell at 
moderate price has brought to machine tool builders 
numerous problems in the way of cheaply producing 
automobile parts in quantities. A complication is that 





Fig. 1.—An Ingersoll 'Three-Head Milling Mechine Finishing an 
Automobile Engine Twin Cylinder at One Setting. 


the machines must not be of such a special nature that 
they cannot allow for changes in the design of the en- 
gines and transmissions. In other words, they must have 
a wide range of adaptability so that they will not have 
to be discarded when the design of the parts they produce 
is modified. A machine of this character is the three- 
head milling machine, made by the Ingersoll Milling 
Machine Company, Rockford, Ill, one of which is shown 





Fig. 2.—View from the Opposite Side, Showing the Other Faces 
l‘inished. 


in the illustrations finishing automobile cylinders. It is 
adapted for the milling of cylinders, engine bases, crank 
cases, transmission cases and smaller parts. 

The example of work shown is a job especially suita- 
ble for a machine of this class, as it gives opportunity 
for employing all heads at once. The milled surfaces 
may be plainly seen in the illustrations. Although but 
one jig is shown, the universal practice is to have as 
many as the table will hold. The jigs are simple, yet are 
designed to facilitate the handling and setting of the 
cylinders as much as possible. With properly designed 
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jigs the machine is capable of milling over 50 twin cylin- 
ders of the type shown in 10 hr., producing good finished 
surfaces. The machine is driven by a 15-hp. motor and 
weighs about 18,000 lb. A number of them are now 
used by manufacturers of automobiles and automobile 
engines. 

—_————_-- oe ——————_—_ 


A Colossal Roller Thrust Bearing. 


Antifriction bearings in one form or another have 
done much to increase the economy of operating ma- 
chines of various kinds, but nowhere has their applica- 
tion been carried out so completely as in automobiles. 
In nearly all places where formerly plain types of bear- 
ings were used in automobiles there are now substituted 
ball or roller bearings. Appreciation of this fact leads 
one to conjecture to what extent they may not ultimately 
find their way into other fields. They are now available 
in a wide variety of kinds and sizes, ranging in price 
from 2 cents to $7500 for a single bearing, and capable 
of carrying loads from a few ounces, running at 30,000 
rey. per min., to loads of 1,500,000 Ib. at 100 rev. per min. 
and 250,000 Ib. at 500 rev. per min. 

What is said to be the largest antifriction thrust 
bearing ever made is over 4 ft. diameter, weighs nearly 
4 tons and carries a load of 1,500,000 Ib., or 750 tons, at 
100 rey. per min., and was made by the Standard Roller 
Bearing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Its unusual capac- 
ity may be better realized when it is stated that it sup- 
ports a weight equivalent to an ordinary office building 
of seven stories, weighing 750 tons, or a three-masted 
coasting schooner of the same burden; if piled one above 
another, it could uphold a coal train of from 35 to 40 
cars, averaging 20 tons of coal to the car; were it pos- 
sible to mass them in the proper formation, it would 
carry the weight of 10 regiments of infantry, composed 
of men averaging 150 Ib. each, or the combined weight of 
a procession of 600 automobiles of ordinary size, 2500 


Ib. each. 
—_3--e——_ — 


Submarine Boat Contracts Awarded. 


Two of the submarine boats authorized at the last 
session of Congress are to be constructed at one of the 
Government navy yards, if satisfactory arrangements 
as to shoprights for construction with one or more of 
the submarine boat companies can be made. This is a 
new departure in naval construction. The remaining six 
authorized by Congress will be built by private firms. 
The successful bidders for these six boats, contracts for 
which were awarded December 10, were as follows: 

The Electric Boat Company, two vessels at $450,450 
each, and two vessels at $438,900 each, all four vessels 
to be delivered on the Pacific Coast. 

The Lake Torpedo Boat Company, one vessel at $410,- 
000, to be delivered on the Atlantic Coast. This vessel 
will be constructed by the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company. 

The American Laurenti Company, one vessel at $437,- 
500, to be delivered on the Atlantic Coast, and to be 
constructed by the William Cramp & Sons Ship & En- 
gine Building Company, Philadelphia. 

Last February the Navy Department awarded a con- 
tract to the Lake Torpedo Boat Company for the con- 
struction of a submarine. The various parts have been 
assembled and the boat will be constructed by the New- 
port News Shipbuilding Company. 

———»-o___ 

The Cleveland Foundrymen’s Association.—The an- 
nual meeting was held December 11. The reports of the 
treasurer and secretary showed the organization in good 
condition. Secretary Frankel said in his report that the 
output the past year of the foundries belonging to the 
association, which include only those that make heavy 
castings, had been barely 40 per cent. of the output ii 
the preceding year. The question of proposed changes 
in the tariff was discussed, but no action was taken. The 
old officers were re-elected as follows: W. C. Bruce, Bow- 
ler Foundry Company, president; O. A. Saeltzer, Loew 
Mfg. Company, vice-president; C. J. Snow, MacBeth Iron 
Company, treasurer, and Philip Frankel, secretary. 
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The Continuous Sheet Mill Patents. 


The Decision in the Donner-Bray Infringement 
Case. 


In the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit. No. 31, October term, 1908. Percy E. Donner vs. 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company. Before Gray 
and Bailington, circuit judges, and Cross, district judge. 
Buflingion, circuit judge. Filed November 20, 1908. 


In the court below, Percy E. Donner, assignee of 
patent No. 620,541, granted February 28, 1899, to W. H. 
Donner for rolling black plate, filed a bill charging in- 
fringement against the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany. In an opinion reported at 160 Fed. Rep. 971, that 
court held the fourth claim thereof valid and infringed. 
From a decree in pursuance thereof the latter company 
appealed to this court. 


The General Practice of Sheet Rolling Described. 

This patent concerns sheet rolling mills. In such 
mills the general and almost universal practice, both 
prior to this patent and since, was and is, as recited in 
the patent, as follows: ‘“‘To feed the bars through a set 
of two-high rolls and 
then return them over 
their tops for the next 
pass, the screws of 
the rolls being succes- 
sively adjusted to bring the rolls closer together for each 
pass. This operation is continued until the iron is too 
cold to roll, when the packs are returned to the furnace, 
and, being reheated, are then give a second series of re- 
ductions until they are rolled sufficiently long for doub- 
ling, when they are doubled and returned to the furnace, 
these operations being continued until the desired gauge 
is obtained.” The succeeding stages of the operation need 
not be detailed. The object the patentee had in view is 
stated in the specification as follows: 

The object of my invention is to provide a plant and 
method of working the metal whereby the time and labor 
consumed in passing the metal back over the rolls is ob- 
viated and the iron reduced more rapidly and without chang- 
ing the adjustments of the rolls, and to obtain a continuous 
plant wherein the various sets of rolls are maintained at 
substantially thé same temperature by reason of the metal 
passing therethrough in a continuous or regular manner, 


thus giving more accurate sheets and reducing the liability 
of breaking the rolls. 


It should here be stated that after the sheets are re- 
duced in gauge by rolling back and forth four times, 
which is the customary number of initial passes, they 
are laid one upon the other to form packs. This process 
is called matching and is an intermediate operation in 
sheet rolling. The entire operation of sheet rolling, in- 
cluding the preliminary rolling of individual sheets and 
the subsequent rolling of packs, Donner sought to accom- 
plish by a continuous mill, which is one where the entire 
process of rolling goes forward continuously and without 
subjecting the sheets to any return over the rolls, so that 
they may repass through them. Complainant’s expert 
tersely defines a continuous mill as a “plant wherein a 
separate set of reducing rolls is employed for each reduc- 
tion.” By this process it will be seen there is no adjust- 
ment of the rolls for the several passages as in the old 
process, but a single adjustment takes place for the 
single passage which alone is made through each stand of 
rolls. The advantage incident to a use of a continuous 
mill the patentee thus enumerated : 

The advantages of my invention will be apparent to those 
skilled in the art, since the labor and time of reducing the 
metal are greatly decreased, a greater number of reductions 
can be given before reheating the pack and the number of 
workmen is materially reduced. Since I use one pair of 
rolls for each reduction instead of making several reduc- 
tions on one mill, the reductions are more uniform and accu- 
rate than where the adjustments are being continually 
changed. The adjustments of the tension of the rolls 
which regulates these reductions are made easy for an un- 
skilled workman, whereas the adjustment by the ordinary 
method heretofore used requires the close attention of a 
skilled roller. The packs being fed to the rolls in a con- 
tinuous and regular manner, the rolls are kept at a sub- 
stantially uniform temperature, and hence at about the 
same contour or shape, giving more accurate sheets than 
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formerly and avoiding breakage of the rolls by reason of 
contracting and expanding thereof. 
The Donner Mill. 

The patentee’s particular form of mill, shown in the 
accompanying cut, consisted, in so far as is now pertinent 
to note, of four sets of two-high rolls set tandem, with 
feed tables or conveyors between each set. At a suffi- 
cient distance from the last of the four sets, to allow 
matching of the sheets, which individually had had the 
four customary passes, two additional sets of two-high 
rolls were set tandem. The process up to and including 
the operation of the last two sets of rolls is thus de- 
scribed : 

In the drawings A represents a heating furnace hav- 
ing chambers in which the bars are heated. This furnace 
may be provided with one or as many chambers as de- 
sired. When the bars are brought to the proper heat in 
this furnace they are taken to a continuous mill D, con- 
sisting of several sets of two-high rolls..of which I have 
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The Donner Continuous Sheet Mill. 


shown six sets arranged in tandem, numbered, respec- 
tively, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, each set of rolls being provided 
with a feed table or conveyor 11, which is shown as con- 
sisting of a series of sprocket chains passing over posi- 
tively driven sprocket wheels at their ends, though other 
forms of positively driven feed tables may be employed 
if desired. I have shown the sprocket wheels at one end 
of the feed table chains as mounted upon a shaft having 
bevel gear connections with a shaft, 28, extending along- 
side the continuous mill, though these chains may be 
driven by any other desired mechanism. 

The metal being placed upon the first feed table, 
passes through the set of rolls 5, and being reduced there- 
in, merges upon the second feed table, which carries it to 
the rolls 6, in which it receives a further reduction, and 
thence passes on in a similar manner through the sets 
of rolls 7 and 8. The next set of rolls, 9, is spaced a suf- 
ficient distance from the set 8, so that the plates may 
be matched at this point if desired, the feed table between 
rolls 8 and 9 being correspondingly lengthened for this 
purpose. To stop the plates upon the table between the 
rolls 8 and 9, I show tilting fingers, arranged between 
the chains near the end of this table and arranged to be 
swung into upper position to stop the metal or into low- 
ered inoperative position by a lever 30. From roll 9 the 
metal passes through set 10, and on emerging from this 
set of rolls the metal, which has now been reduced to a 
suitable gauge for doubling emerges upon a feed table 12. 

Upon this device, claim four, which reads as follows: 
“In a plant for rolling black plate, a continuous train in 
which two of the sets of rolls are sufficiently removed 
from each other to allow the bars or sheets to be matched 
between said sets of rolls, substantially as described,” 
was granted. The proofs in this case satisfy us of the 
great advantages and desirability of the continuous roll- 
ing of sheets, but they equally satisfy us that this pat- 
entee neither disclosed anything novel in his patent nor 
showed successfully means of a continuous sheet rolling. 


The Howell Mill Antedates the Donner Mill. 

The continuous mill of Howell, described and illus- 
trated in The Iron Age of August 13, 1891, embodied a 
device containing all the elements of Donner’s fourth 
claim. In this publication was a horizontal section which 
showed four sets of two-high rolls, which Howell called 
a blooming mill. Two of these sets were each mounted 


in separate, parallel, reverse tandem form. The pub- 
lished description of Howell’s process is as follows: 
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With the object of eliminating the item of cost by skilled 
tabor, Mr. Howell proposed a continuous train with its 
blooming mill, which would be in charge of one skilled man, 
the other help needed being common labor. In the blooming 
mill the slab or ingot is taken from the furnace and is 
passed through the first set of rolls, and is put back through 
a second set, receiving two reductions for each movement 
until reduced to 14-in. thickness. It then goes to the shears, 
is cut and packed, and at the same heat is taken to the con- 
tinuous train oh a buggy. The train is built in detachment, 
so as to have control of the speed of the several groups, the 
strip to leave one set of rolls at about the same time it 
enters the next in order to avoid the complications often 
incident to continuous mills. The entire system of rolls is in 
one plane and there is no lifting of the piece, and only the 
lateral movement of it from the first to the second set of 
rolls of the blooming train. The blooming and continuous 
trains are placed in close proximity. The six engines re- 
quired from this method would not be costly, since the train 
may be made to run at one-half or one-third of the speed of 
the engine. . 


The trouble in gearing a continuous train from one en- 
gine has been that the speed of each pair of rolls cannot be 
changed at will to accommodate the stretch of the piece. 
By having the rolls detached in groups, the engines may be 
speeded to suit the elongation of the strip. With this train 
strips of suitable widths for making cans may be rolled in 
iong lengths and coiled, instead of boxing them. While the 
cost of skilled labor alone on a tin sheet mill by present 
methods is $12 for No. 30 W. G., Mr. Howell estimates the 
cost of this method at not more than $2. 

From this will be seen that roll No. 1 is a two-high 
stand through which the sheet passes once, goes forward 
to rolls No. 2, and passes once. From No. 2 stand the 
sheet is passed laterally to stand No. 3, through which 
the sheet passes once and goes forward to rolls No. 4, 
which it passes once. This is the forward process char- 
acteristic of a continuous mill. There is no return or 
passes of the sheet a second time through the same stand 
of rolls, and consequently no readjustment of the rolls 
to make a thinner gauge. This is not only clear from 
the diagram, but as the article says, “‘ The entire system 
of rolls is in one plane and there is no lifting of the piece, 
and only the lateral movement of it from the first to the 
second set of rolls of the blooming train.” 

After receiving the customary four passes the sheet 
is reduced to a size suitable for matching, and Howell’s 
plan showed space where such matching could be done 
before the metal passed in pack form through the other 
rolls of his continuous mill. From this it will be seen 
that each element of Donner’s fourth claim was present 
in Howell’s device, namely, a continuous mill, two sets 
of rolls, sufficient space between the sets to permit match- 
ing. Howell’s device, if used after Donner’s patent, 
vould clearly infringe the fourth claim,.and being earlier 
it as clearly anticipates. Moreover, as stated above, the 
proofs satisfy us that the patent in suit disclosed no prac- 
tical method by which sheets could be successfully rolled 
in a continuous mill. It is true the specifications claimed 
sundry advantages would result from the use of a con- 
tinuous mill, but the patentee disclosed no means by 
which these results could be secured and the use of con- 
tinuous mills has shown such predicted results did not 
follow. 


Why Packs Stick When Rolled on a Continuous Mill, 


The proof is that in continuous rolling the packs stick 
and produce scrap to such a degree as to make such roll- 
ing commercial unsuccessful. Cronemeyer, a sheet man- 
ufacturer of great experience, says: 

We always knew that packs of sheets could be rolled in 
a continuous mill, but the question was not whether we 
could roll it but whether we could bring out the product 
economically. The trouble with us always was to get out 
a product that wouldn’t stick. We have had the theory in 
that respect all right for a long time, but in practice it 
won’t work out. It is the continuous rolling of the pack 
without creating too much scrap that has been the question 
which, as far as I know, no one yet solved to-day. 

Indeed, this is proved by complainant himself, who, 
in speaking of a mill of respondent’s alleged to use the 
patented process, says: “The scrap in the Monongahela 
continuous mill is very much in excess of that in the 
practice of the old-fashioned single stand mills. The 
difficulty of roll contour had to be contended with, and 
as it has taken more or less experimenting to determine 
just how the rolls of a continuous mill should be turned, 
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there was much scrap produced through what you might 
Say were destroyed packs. I have seen numerous packs 
stick together so tight that they could not be opened and 
had to be sheared up as scrap.” Of the difficulties at- 
tending the use of a continuous mill, Cronemeyer says: 


We took packs of sheets and rolled them on the stands 
of rolls, which we had standing side by side, moving them 
from the first pair, second pair, third pair, and so on, and 
giving them a pass through the different sets of rolls. Then 
we brought out the finished pack and tried to open it—that 
is, tried to separate the sheets. We found that nearly all 
of them were so tightly stuck together, or nearly welded 
together, that we could not separate them. This circum- 
stance, we found, was due to the fact that the rolls in the 
different stands had a different contour, and that pressage 
was exerted on the sheets in the various places of the sheets, 
and also to the fact that we did not separate the sheets dur- 
ing the process of rolling, which is customary to do when 
we roll on the single stand mill, but which we knew could 
not be done if we would roll on a continuous mill. The 
effect would be an excessive amount of scrap and defective 
sheets, and the process would not be economical—that is, 
the advantages gained by the greater product which a con- 
tinuous mill.can put out would be largely offset by the 
amount of scrap. 





This roll contour difficulty at present is apparently 
a fundamental obstacle to successful continuous rolling. 
Cronemeyer thus explains: 


The surface of the rolls also, we may try to get them 
exactly, will always vary more or less, nevertheless, because 
the hot metal coming in contact with different rolls or with 
the different metal in these sets of rolls will cause different 
effects. In that way the one roll may have a slightly ele- 
vated portion, which does not exist in the next roll in the 
same place, and whenever these elevations exist the sheets 
will be pressed harder than in other places. The friction 
and consequently the heat is hotter in these places, and con- 
sequently the sheets will stick in the spots that have come in 
contact with such elevation in the second or third roll, while 
if they pass through the same roll the pressure on that same 
line of the sheet will always remain the same; but all of 
this is only a theory of mine which I could not positively 
prove, but the fact remains that sheets rolled in the man- 
ner described will stick closer together than in the or- 
dinary way. 


So also a very clear statement of the roll contour 
difficulty is given by Julian Kennedy, one of the foremost 
and most reliable of mill engineers in the profession. 
who says: 


Professor Langley, in his answers to Q. 9, points out 
some of the difficulties in rolling tin plate, the most impor- 
tant one being the difficulties incident to maintaining the 
rolls at a proper heat so as to preserve their cylindrical 
form. He speaks of the rolls being turned up slightly con- 
cave, so that when in regular work the center of the roll 
will become somewhat warmer than the ends, the roll will 
acquire as nearly as possible a truly cylindrical form; and 
claims in general that by using tandem mills the rolls can be 
kept in a more uniform condition than where the rolling is 
done on a single stand of rolls. Unfortunately, in practice 
this does not work out, for the simple reason that in the 
use of a single stand of rolls it is possible for a certain 
error in contour to exist without doing very much harm, 
whereas in the pack as it nears finishing has one pass 
through a pair of rolls which is either too hollow or too 
convex, and the next pass through a perfect pair of rolls, 
very much beavier pressures will be set up in this latter 
pass, either on the edges or the center of the pack, as the 
case may be, than would be the case if the pack was sent a 
second time through the first pair of rolls. In other words. 
if a pair of rolls be, for example, slightly too much convex 
and a pack be put through these rolls several times in suc- 
cession, screwing down on the roll each time, there will be 
manifestly much less tendency to extreme local pressure 
than there would be where one pass of the pack is through 
such convex rolls and the next pass through a truly cylin- 
drical pair of rolls. 

If we take the case of one pair of rolls convex and the 
next succeeding pair of rolls concave, this bad action is very 
much intensified, so that with a given error the contour of 
one set of rolls and an opposite error in the succeeding one— 
that is, one convex. and one concave—the abnormal pressure 
developed in certain parts of the pack and the tendency to- 
ward sticking and buckling incident thereto will be much 
greater than in the case where a single pair of rolls is used, 
even if the error in their contour were two or three times 
as great as in the case of the tandem rolls. 

Again he states that with a single pair of rolls it is 
necessary for the roller to watch carefully and so manipulate 
the rolls as to keep their contour as nearly correct as possible, 
which in some cases involves allowing the rolls to cool 
slightly by slowing the operation of the mill. In the case 
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of tandem rolls, it often happens that one set of rolls should 
be cooled a little in order to correct its contour, while the 
succeeding set of rolls should be warmed up a little, or 
vice versa. For this reason, while sheet mill men have 
never doubted that it would be possible to roll packs on 
different sets of rolls in succession, they have been doubtful 
as to whether the well-known advantages of increase in 
output and lightening of manual labor would compensate 
for the increased amount of scrap and wasters produced by 
giving each pass in the reduction of a pack in an independent 
set of rolls; and my observation and all the information that 
I can gather tell me that up to the present all experimenting 
which has been done in this direction has not overcome this 
trouble to the extent of saving more cost due to the more 
rapid work and less labor as it lost owing to increase stick- 
ing and buckling of the plate. 

Kennedy sums up his conclusions by saying: “It is 
my understanding that they have not as yet been able to 
show any commercial advantage in the use of these 
mills over that obtained by the use of the older style of 
mills where the pack rolling is done by a single stand.” 


The Proper Roll Contour Not Solved. 


Moreover, it is to be noted that the patentee in his 
specification as heretofore quoted claimed that proper 
roll contour was secured by the uniform temperature in- 
cident to the use of a continuous mill. In that respect 
his specification says: “The pack being fed to the rolls 
in a continuous and regular manner, the rolls are kept 
at a substantially uniform temperature, and hence at 
about the same contour or shape, giving more accurate 
sheets than formerly and avoiding breakage of the rolls 
by reason of contracting and expanding thereof.” But 
this statement disclosed nothing new, for in his prior pat- 
ent No. 615,535, Donner had made substantially the same 
statement. There, speaking with reference to the irreg- 
ular temperature and roll contour and of the effect of 
rolling the packs in a continuous mill, he said: 

My invention overcomes these difficulties, and it con- 
sists in roughing in one mill and then passing the metal 
packs in a regular or continuous manner through a finishing 
mill or mills, so that the finishing rolls will be continuously 
maintained at about the same temperature. It also consists 
in passing the metal continuously or regularly through the 
roughing rolls, thus maintaining these rolls continuously at 
the same temperature, as well as in passing the metal sin- 
ultaneously or continuously through both roughing and 
finishing rolls. 

Now concededly the patent gives no instructions what- 
ever upon the contour of the rolls or how they should be 
turned to get good results, and when complainant was 
inquired of on that point his only answer was: “I think 
any one skilled in the art would appreciate the fact that 
some experimenting along this line would be necessary in 
actual practice in order to determine the exact amount 
of concavity in various sets of rolls to produce the finest 
possible results.” 

Taking this as the best and strongest answer that can 
be made of the statutory requirement that the patentee 
shall make a written description of his invention or dis- 
covery, “in such full, clear and exact terms as to enable 
any person skilled in the art to make, construct and use 
the same,” we are of the opinion in the face of strong 
and uncontradicted proof of those skilled in the art that 
the problem of roll contour has not been solved, that the 
disclosures of this patent are not of the practical and 
useful character the law makes the consideration for the 
grant of a patent monopoly. 

The evidence satisfies us the problem of continuous 
sheet rolling was neither solved nor disclosed by this 
patent, and that to sustain this patent would not be to 
reward invention, but to block further experiment and de- 
velopment, for here, as was said in Deering vs. Harvester 
Works, 155 U. S. 286, “In view, not only of the prior 
devices, but of the fact that his invention was of doubtful 
utility and never went into practical use, the construction 
claimed would operate to the discouragement rather than 
the promotion of inventive talent.” 

This patent has left no impress.on the art; the pat- 
entee nor those under him have built and operated such 
mill and proved its utility. While the respondent has 
constructed two continuous sheet mills, one has ceased 
operations and the other, while improved by important 
devices outside the elements of this claim, is evidently 
experimental in character in that its use emphasizes the 
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failures and defects of Donner’s device, which has left 
no impress on an art which still continues in sheet roll- 
ing to employ the methods of the old practice. In accord, 
therefore, with the views expressed above, we hold the 
fourth claim invalid, the decree below be reversed and 
the case remanded with instructions to dismiss the bill. 
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Foundrymen Act on Pig Iron and Coke 
Shortages. 


At a monthly meeting of the New England Foundry- 
men’s Association at the Exchange Club, Boston, Decem- 
ber 9, recommendations were adopted as a result of the 
report of the Committee on Shortages in Shipments of 
Pig Iron and Coke, as follows: 

Pig Iron : We recommend the suggestion of transportation 
companies—that buyers contract for their iron f.o.b. delivering 
points. 

Coke: We recommend in view of the fact that the principal 
carriers and shippers of coke agree to the above conditions (see 
printed report of the committee), that the consignee who wishes 
to insure himself against loss should have the material weighed 
on the railroad scales nearest destination, cars to be thoroughly 
cleaned cut, and empty car weighed for the actual tare. Upon 
shortage being found, claim should be made on the delivering 
railroad for the amount of excess freight charged, and on the 
shippe r for the coke. 

The secretary was instructed to send to each member 
of the association and nonmembers among the foundries 
interested a recommendations, urging ¢o- 
operation in their adoption. 

The question of the tariff on pig iron was brought 
to the attention of the meeting, and it was voted that 
the entire matter be placed in the hands of a committee 
of five to investigate and report at the next meeting. 
Charles T. Colvin, Colvin Foundry Company, Providence, 
R. I., was made chairman of the committee. After dinner 
Walter M. Saunders, Saunders & Franklin, Providence, 
gave a very interesting talk on the manufacture of coke, 
illustrated by stereopticon views. It was announéed that 
the annual meeting of the association will be held Jan- 
uary 13. An entertainment will be provided and several 
prominent men will be included in the list of speakers. 


copy of the 
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Advances in Freight Rates January 1. 


A Washington dispatch of December 10 announced 
that on January 1 westbound transcontinental rates 
would be increased 10 per cent., while the same rates 
from West to East would be raised 18 per cent. Eastern 
railroad officials said that the increases as announced 
applied only to shipments between Chicago and the Pa- 
cific Coast, and that nothing definite would be done about 
the proposition to increase rates in the East until after 
the first of the year. On December 12 dispatches from 
Washington stated that on January 1 an average in- 
crease of 10 per cent. would take place on freight rates 
from the Atlantic Coast to the Pacific. It was given out 
after the meeting of presidents of Eastern roads lasi 
summer that three roads at least had decided to join the 
movement for a 10 per cent. increase, Recently associa- 
tions of shippers have asked for conferences with rail- 
road officers relative to the proposed increases, but in one 
case it was replied that the entire matter was in such 
uncertainty that a conference was not warranted. The 
secrecy which attends the movement for advances is not 
understood or relished by shippers. 

——_ +o —____. 


The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia de- 
cided December 11 that an employee of a railroad in- 
jured in the service of the company cannot barter away 
his rights under the employer’s liability act by signing 
a contract that he was to receive only a certain amount 
as damages in the event of injury occurring to him in 
the course of employment. This decision was made in 
the case of a brakeman who was injured and sued for 
$10,000 damages. The court holds that the supposition 
is that the employee assents to the contract under the 
stress of his situation by reason of his necessity to secure 
employment. 
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The Northern Type S Electric Motor. 


A reversible, variable speed motor was the object 
sought in designing the new type S motor built by the 
Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis. The 
method of obtaining variable speed is that of field control 
used in earlier of the company’s machines, of which the 
motor with a 4-to-1 range of speeds brought out in 1903 
was the pioneer. To make such a motor reversible, how 





Rig, 1—Fually Inelosed Type S Variable Speed Reversible Motor 
Made by the Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison, 
Wis. 


ever, required means for eliminating the sparking that 
occurs in an ordinary motor when reversed unless the 
brushes are shifted to avoid it. The device as finally hit 
upon to prevent sparking is interesting for its simplicity, 
because it avoids extra windings or additional poles, the 
sole function of which is to correct the distorted lines of 
force in the magnetic field. Briefly, the aim has been to 
increase the ease with which the desired lines of force 
through the field poles may be estadlished and to obstruct 
the undesirable lines of force set up by the armature 





Fig. 2.—The Field of the Type S Motor, Showing Laminated 
Construction. 


windings. An air space being the most effective hind- 
rance to the setting up of lines of force, the required end 
was attained by dividing the field poles through their cen- 
tral radial planes, It is claimed that the practical 
results from this construction in the accomplishment of 
sparkless commutation have exceeded the expectations of 
the designers, 

Fig. 1 shows the general appearance of the motor com- 
plete: Fig. 2 is a view of the assembled field magnets 
and frame before the insertion of the field winding, and 
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Fig. 3 shows a motor of this construction incorporated in 
a grinder or buffer, the extended shaft of the motor form- 
ing the spindle for carrying the wheels, 

The field as may be seen in Fig. 2 is made of lam- 
inated soft sheet steel stampings which furnish a material 
excellently adapted to the purpose. The advantage of 
steel laminated construction is appreciated as witnessed 
in its use in the construction of almost all motor arma- 
tures at present. When used in the field as well as in 
the armature it enables the motor to be made smaller 
as a Whole, since the better magnetic qualities of sheet 
steel, as compared with either cast iron or cast steel, 
enables the cross section of the magnetic paths to be 
sinaller for a given magnetic reluctance. There are also 
eliminated the blowholes and other defects which may 
enter into cast materials. Also as the laminated con- 
struction prevents eddy currents being set up in the pole 
faces, there is Jess waste of energy from this source 
which manifests itself in the form of heat, consequently 
the motor when made fully inclosed as shown in Fig. 1 





Fig. 5.—A Grinder ond Buffer Embodying the Type S Motor 


nay be run with almost as great a load as when opened 
to air currents through the holes in the bonnet. In fact, 
the only difference between the inclosed and open types 
in which this motor is built is the placing of a band 
around the openings in the bonnet which covers the 
brushes and commutator, The thinner section of the field 
und the greater surface afforded by the recesses in the 
poles also helps in the dissipation of heat created within 
the machine, which is another reason for the company’s 
claim that the power rating for the inclosed type of this 
motor is more nearly that for the open type than that 
of any other design of motor. 

While particularly intended for use where variable 
and reversible speeds are required as in the driving of 
inachine tools, the motor is also excellently adapted for 
constant speed work, and the same construction can be 
employed to advantage in generators, motor generators 
and the like. 

The armature construction is the same as that of 
former Northern motors. The armature windings are 
machined formed coils, and the commutator is of hard 
drawn copper bars. A box type of brush holder is used 
with easy means of adjusting the tension on the brush 
or removing it for inspection. The bearings are of self- 
oiling type and have liberal surfaces and ample capacity. 
The type S motors are built regularly up to 50 hp., with 
a wide range of adjustable speed ratings up to 6 to 1 and 
in excess when required, 
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An Interesting Link-Belt Handling 
Equipment. 


An easier and more effective handling of its finished 
product, oilcloth and linoleum, is one of several improve- 
ments recently made in the Farr & Bailey Company’s 
plant, at Camden, N. J. An automatic lift and lowerer 
of the tray type, designed and built by the Link-Belt 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has superseded hand meth- 
ods in the transfer of linoleum and oilcloth rolls between 
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the rolis on to the stationary receiving arms, from which 
they are picked off by the ascending trays, carried be- 
tween the head wheels, Fig. 1, and automatically de- 
livered, on the descending run, either to the first or sec- 
ond floor at the rate of 120 an hour. Unloading is ef- 
fected by inclined arms, or fixed fingers, which extend 
into the openings of the descending tray arms and roll the 
linoleum off on to the receiving platform, as may be seen 
in Fig. 2, after which it is boxed for shipment or storage. 


The receiving arms at the second floor are hinged, as 
shown in Fig. 3, so that they may be thrown back to 
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Fig. 2.—Delivery Point, Showing One Load About to Be Discharged. 


‘ A LINK-BELT ELEVATOR IN THE 
various departments. The rolls range from 6 to 12 ft. 
long, weighing from 300 to 500 Ib., and were formerly 
lowered by cable elevator from the stockroom, on the 
fifth floor, to the storing and shipping departments, on 
the second and first floors. This was a slow process, the 
weight of the rolls retarding quick transfer, so that at 
best only 50 rolls an hour éould be handled; this work 
also called for the services of four or five men in loading, 
unloading and trucking to and from the hoist. 

With the new apparatus it is only necessary to push 


FARR & BAILEY COMPANY'S OILCLOTH WORKS. 


permit rolls to pass for delivery to the stationary arms 
at the first floor. 

The elevator is 58 ft. 4 in. high between the centers 
and is constructed of two strands of Link-Belt No. 1250 
chain fitted at intervals of 17 ft. with trays 13 ft. long 
and running over 38-in. sprocket wheels. The ascending 
and descending runs of the chains travel between angle 
iron guides fastened to the structural steel supports, as 
shown in Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4 shows a detail of the trays. These are made of 
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I-beam cross bars suspended from the chain by channel 
iron hangers, and are fitted on each side of the web with 
east iron arms, which form a cradle for the roll. As 
may be seen from the end view, the construction is de- 
signed to accommodate rolls of different sizes. A 4-hp. 
General Electric motor supplied with 220-volt two 
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Fig. 3.—-Side Elevation of the Elevator. 


phase 60-cycle alternating current and provided with a 
starting compensator is connected to the elevator head 
shaft through a Hindley worm gear, made by Morse, 
Williams & Co. 

Because of lack of room in the main building the 
shipping department is housed in a two-story extension, 
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to the middle of November Russia shipped to the out- 
side world 7,700,000 bushels less than in the same period 
of 1907, and 7,800,000 bushels less than in 1906. The 
supply of wheat in English granaries November 15 was 
13,088,000 bushels less than in the middle of November, 
1907, and 14,048,000 bushels less than in 1906. 
seeaaiseaicnaai liana 
The American Metal Numbering Machine. 


Fig. 1 shows the model P metal numbering machine 
recently brought out by the American Numbering Ma- 
chine Company, 291 Essex street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Fig. 2 samples of work done with the machine. It is 
designed for stamping consecutive numbers on metal 





Fig. 1—The Model P Metal Numbering Machine Made by the 
American Numbering Machine Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


pieces such as machine parts, keys, locks, revolvers, meta] 
tags, name plates, watches, jewelry or anything made of 
steel, brass, gold, copper, wood, leather, fiber or other 
hard materials. It is in effect a tool which may be ap- 
plied to any power or lever press, the shank being made 
to fit the machine in which it is to be used. The speed 





Fig. 2._--Samples of Work Done with American Metal Numbering 
Machines. 


at which parts may be numbered is limited only to the 
capacity of the operator. All possibility of mistakes, it 
is claimed, is eliminated, as the figures are advanced auto- 
matically. The impressions are declared to be always 
neat, legible and uniform. It has been demonstrated that 
with the device used in a press a boy can number more 

















Fig. 4.—-Detail of One 


so that it was found necessary to run the tray elevator 
up along the outside of the third, fourth and fifth floors, 
as shown by Fig. 3, and incase it in a steel tower extend- 
ing through the roof of the lower building and anchored 
to the wall of the main building. 

— 7. o—__ 

The exceptional grain situation this year has given 
Western farmers large amounts of money several weeks 
before such a condition has been possible in ordinary 
years. It is plain that Europe will continue to buy 
American wheat at good prices. From early September 








of the Roll Trays 


parts than three men with the old style die and hammer 
and that better work will be done. 

The machine is operated automatically by adjusting 
the cross bar on the front of it to contact with some sta- 
tionary part of the press, so that as the head carrying it 
rises to the top of its stroke the necessary movement is 
obtained to revolve the numbered wheels, Any style or 
size of figures can be furnished, but for most purposes 
sharp Gothic figures are found preferable. Figures may 
also be engraved on a radius or curve for stamping such 
parts as the barrel of a rifle or the back of a watch case, 
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The New Sturtevant Ring-Roll Mill. 


The vertical ring and roller type of grinding mill, de- 
signed especially for crushing fertilizers and 
similar substances, is coming into more Common use since 


cement, 


it has been perfected. It takes rock direct from the 
breaker in 1%4-in. or smaller sizes, and no matter how 
hard will pulverize it to the required fineness. It is not 





Fig. 1.—The New Sturtevant 





Fig 2. 


2 direct finishing machine; the material as it is dis- 
charged passes to an elevator and over a screen, which 
takes out the fines, the over size passing back to the mill 
for regrinding. The necessity of returning material 
through the mill formerly created prejudice against the 
type, but later realization of its large and steady output 
of fines for the power required has made it mere pop- 
ular. 

The machine shown, built the Sturtevant Mill 


Company, Boston, Mass., is an excellent example of the 


by 


type. It consists primarily of a massive ring, R, Fig. 1. 
which is fastened to a head and rotates in a vertical 
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Sectional View of the Mill, Showing Details of the Mechanism. 
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plane, and three interior rolls, A, B and C. The ring in 
this size machine is driven at 75 rev. per min.; the rolls 
are revolved by friction. The broad inner face of the 
ring is concave axially, while the rolls are convex. The 
rolls are pressed by springs against the concave surface 
and are adjusted to crush at 20,000 Ib., more or less, as 
found most effective for the work to be done. The rock, 


fed by an automatic feeder, passes to the center of the 
track of the ring through the chute 8. 


The ring acts as 


Ring-Roll Mill, with Door Open. 


\ 
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the anvil and the rolls somewhat like hammers. The 
material is held on the ring by centrifugal force; the 
rolls revolve from contact with it and not with the ring 
itself. The first roll passes over and crushes the coarsest 
material as it is delivered from the chute, and it passes 
on to the other rolls. The feed is adjusted to always 
cover the ring with an inch of material. The ring neces- 
sarily runs true with its head, H, and shaft, without 
wobble to disturb the material, and this with the width 
of the track tends toward large production; for the capac- 
ity is largely proportional to the width of the ring. The 
finer material is constantly dropping from both sides of 
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the ring and escapes to the bottom of the case, from 
which it is conveyed to a screen, the company recom- 
mending for the purpose the Newaygo screen, which was 
described in detail in J'he Iron Age October 10, 1907. 
As the rolls are elastically pressed they pass over iron 
or other uncrushable substance, with shocks so cushioned 
that breakage or crystallization is avoided. 

The novel feature of this new machine is the heavy 
swinging door which carries all of the grinding mechan- 
ism and its adjustments with the exception of the ring 
itself. The door swings like that of a safe. Opening the 
door brings the rolls outside of the mill, exposing the 
entire interior and making it easy to reach the ring for 
examination or replacement. The door closed brings 
the rolls into position for grinding, though not in con- 
tact with the ring until adjustment has been made 
through the medium of one screw on the outside of the 
door. Details of the door and its contained mechanism 
are seen in Fig. 2. The rolls are supported in strong 
bearings and are given the desired pressure by a spring 
actuated bell lever. Each roll carrier is pivoted; all the 
carriers are reached by a single pressure disk. One 
screw is attached to the door by heavy springs. When 
this screw is turned against the pressure disk the three 
rolls are forced equally toward the anvil ring, and as the 
screw is held in a spring supported spider the pressure is 
limited to the combined power of the springs, which 
power it is easy to increase or reduce to a point where 
the rolls do not bear upon the ring surface. The latter 
feature is desirable because otherwise rolls and ring 
would meet without intervening material and tend to in- 
jure one another. 

The drive of the machine is from the single clutch 
pulley P, Fig. 1, and through intermediate gears g G 
to the shaft carrying the head; the ratio in this size ma- 
chine is 4 to 1. The gears are incased and run in oil. 

The capacity of this mill—the No. 1 size—is from 1 
to 8 tons an hour, with a drive of from 8 to 20 hp. In 
a recent test, it is stated, one of these mills grinding 
Portland cement clinker required 1 hp. running empty 
and 8% hp. operating at full capacity. Advantages 
claimed by the builder are that the ring and rolls are 
easily and quickly replacable; that the mill is noiseless 
and dustless; that no shields are necessary for steadying 
the ring; that the rolls have few bearing parts, and 
that there is a minimum amount of coarse tailings. 

In the No. 1 machine the ring is 33 x 6 in.; the rolls 
14 x 5 in.; friction clutch pulley, 30 x 8 in., running at 
300 rev. per min.; width of machine, 4 ft. 8 in. with 
door closed, and 6 ft. 10 in. with door open; length, 9 
ft. 6 in., door closed, and 11 ft. 2 in., door opened; hight, 
5 ft. 10 in.; net weight, 12,000 lb. In the No. 2 machine 
the ring is 44 x 12 in.; rolls, 18 x 10 in.; diameter of 
friction clutch pulley, 36 x 16 in., running at 225 rev. 
per min; ring speed, 56 rev. per min; horsepower, 20 to 
40; width, 6 ft with door closed, 9 ft. door opened; 
length, 12 ft. 3 in., door closed, 15 ft. 3 in., door open; 
hight, 7 ft. 6 in.; net weight, 22,000 Ib. 


—»~+-e—__—__ 


Final argument in an infringement suit brought five 
years ago by the Bethlehem Steel Company against the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company was heard December 9 be- 
fore United States Circuit Court Judge Cross in Newark, 
N. J. This suit is over the Taylor-White process for 
hardening tool steel, invented by Frederick W. Taylor 
and Maunsel White, mechanical engineers, at the time in 
the employ of the Bethlehem Company, and to which 
they assigned the patents. It is the contention of the 
Bethlehem Company that the Taylor-White patent is 
being infringed upon by the defendants, and royalties for 
its use are asked for. The defendant company contends 
that the process has been used by steel makers all over 
the world for full 20 years and that it is therefore not 
patentable, 


The Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, is reported to have produced 21,000 tons of pig 
iron and 24,000 tons of steel ingots in November. The 
Shipments of finished product for the month were over 
20,000 tons, as compared with 18,000 tons in October. 
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Better Light and Air for Miners. 
BY A. CRESSY MORRISON, CHICAGO, 


For several years acetylene has been used in miners’ 
lamps in France, Germany and Belgium to a large and 
steadily increasing extent, until at present it is used al- 
most exclusively in over 200 mines and by approximately 
50,000 men. The light is satisfactory and saves nearly 
50 per cent. of the cost, giving more and better light. 
Mining engineers have been more or less familiar with 
this fact, but the introduction of acetylene into mines 
up to the last two years has been very slow in this coun- 
try. Its use is now, however, coming to be recognized 
as an important advance, and it promises shortly to re- 
place all other means of mine illumination, except in 
special cases. It is seldom that an improvement in qual- 
ity or advantage is accompanied by reduction in cost, 
but the paradox is a reality in the case of acetylene. 

Candles, which are largely used throughout our West- 
ern mines, remove seven times and kerosene five times 
as much oxygen as acetylene. The products of combus- 
tion given off by candles are 10 times and from kerosene 
9 times as much as that given off by acetylene. The dif- 
ference is therefore enormous. The actual amount of 
illumination given by candles and kerosene is lessened by 
a very large percentage by the smoke and mist which so 
rapidly accumulate, whereas all the light given by acet) 
lene reaches the point to be illuminated without any in- 
terference whatever. 

It has been found in actual experience that in en- 
tries which are 60 to 70 ft. ahead of the air, there is 
not the slightest particle of smoke from an acetylene 
lamp and the entry is just as clear at the end of a shift 
as it is at the beginning. 

An interesting thing about acetylenesis the tenacity 
of the flame. It is not easily blown out, the rapid mo- 
tion of the miner will not cause it to flicker badly, and 
it burns brilliantly in an atmosphere so foul that can- 
dles fade and go out. In fact, acetylene will not deprive 
the miner of light until the atmosphere is so bad it will 
not support life. 

For underground surveying and mine inspection, the 
use of acetylene is of great importance. Maps and 
records escape the usual accompaniment of grease and 
smudge. The acetylene flame is so small and clear that 
it affords an accurate point on which to sight instru- 
ments. 

Another use for acetylene in somewhat larger units 
is found where the rays are concentrated by a reflector, 
in which case a brilliant illumination can be thrown into 
inaccessible places where distant bays, high backs, caved 
places and other difficult and otherwise hidden parts of 
the mine can be explored with convenience and in case 
of emergency without danger. 

In actual practice it has been fond that 4 oz. of 
calcium carbide at 4 cents per pound will give nearly 10- 
candle power clear illumination without smoke for 5 hr. 
One-half pound, or 2 cents’ worth, will give the same 
illumination for 10 hr. Candles in many parts of the 
country, counting four candles to the 10-hr. day, would 
cost 5 cents per day. 

Acetylene miners’ lamps are now frequently found in 
mines throughout the country, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Illinois leading, though many other States are 
using the new light. The greatest number used by any 
one concern in its mines is probably by the New Jersey 
Zinc Company of New York, which has adopted acetylene 
illumination for all its mines. ‘The number of miners’ 
lamps in use in the mines of this company is about 3009, 
and it has been found in practical use that the saving is 
at least 2 cents per day for every miner. The whole 
method of using acetylene is so simple and the lamps now 
in practical use are so satisfactory that the subject cf 
better illumination in mines is worthy of the attention 
of every mine owner and engineer. 

ee 


The cotton crop of 1908 is estimated by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture at 12,920,000 bales. These figures 
have only been exceeded twice—in 1904 and 1906. 
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The Phelps-Dodge Consolidation. 


The copper and coal properties controlled by Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., New York, are to be consolidated with a 
capital stock of $50,000,000. A corporation is to be 
formed for this purpose to be named Phelps, Dodge & Co., 
Inc. A prospectus has been issued to the stockholders 
of the Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Company, Moc- 
tezuma Copper Company, Detroit Copper Mining Com- 
pany of Arizona and Stag Canon Fuel Company, from 
which the following is taken: 

In view of the rapid growth and greatly increased 
value of the different properties in which you are inter- 
ested, as well as of the increased number of stockholders 
(caused principally by death during the past few years), 
we, the undersigned, representing a large majority of the 
stockholders in each of the different companies, have 
decided that it is for the best interest of all the stock- 
holders to form a corporation, to be designated Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., Inc., by which the stock and properties of 
all your companies can be held, and the stock listed on 
the New York or Boston Stock Exchange, thus establish- 
ing a marketable value for the properties. It is pro- 
posed to form a corporation under the laws of New York 
with power to mine, smelt, refine and deal in metals, min- 
erals and coal, to deal in lands and supplies, to hold and 
deal in the securities of other companies and with other 
appropriate corporate powers. It is desired to secure the 
stocks of your companies for the new company on the 
following terms: 

i I ren 6k ob cone sseneacnesecsnd $50,000,000 
In shares of $100, which shall be used 
as follows: For purchase of— 
Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Com- 


pany at $135 for each $10 share..... $27,000,000 
Moctezuma Copper Company at $307°/;; 


es eS eT errr eT ee 8,000,000 
Detroit Copper Mining Company of Ari- 
zona at $150 for each $25 share...... 6,000,000 
Stag Canon Fuel Company at $800 for : 
eS ee 4,000,000 
To be held for future issue............ 5,000,000 
———— $50,000,000 


Any stock not subscribed for before January 1, 1909, 
on above terms will remain in the treasury. Application 
will be made to list the stock on the New York or Boston 
Stock Exchange. There will be nine directors. 

The firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co. wil transfer its 
metal selling business and its good will to the corporation 
without charge, and go into liquidation, and Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., Inc., will sell the copper. The members 
of the firm will act on the directorate of the corporation. 
The company will buy or sell fractional shares at par to 
make shareholdings even. 

The directorates of the companies in question are as 
follows: 

Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Company: James 
Douglas, Cleveland H. Dodge, Arthur Curtiss James, 
James McLean, E. Hayward Ferry, George Notman, Wil- 
liam Church Osborn. 

Moctezuma Copper Company: James Douglas, Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, Arthur Curtiss James, James McLean, 
George Notman. 

Detroit Copper Mining Company of Arizona: James 
Douglas, Cleveland H. Dodge, Arthur Curtiss James, 
James McLean, E. Hayward Ferry, Fred A. Hunt, W1l- 
liam Church Osborn. 

Stag Canon Fuel Company: James Douglas, Cleveland 
H. Dodge, Arthur Curtiss James, James McLean, E. L. 
Carpenter, George Notman, William Church Osborn. 

Phelps, Dodge & Co., Inc.: James Douglas, Cleveland 
H. Dodge, Arthur Curtiss James, James McLean, George 
B. Agnew, E. Hayward Ferry, Francis L. Hine, George 
Notman, William Church Osborn. 

Messrs. James, Dodge, McLean and Douglas and 
their families hold a large majority of the stock of each 
of these companies. 

It is open to every shareholder of each company to 
enter the new corporation on the same terms. 

There will be no expense other than the usual expense 
of incorporation and listing. No commissions, compensa- 
tion, profits or rights accrue to the undersigned or to any 
parties in interest except as they may profit by the trans- 
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fer of their stock holdings on the basis herein set forth. 

A statement by the comptroller of the various com- 
panies is appended, from which and from our general 
knowledge of the properties the relative values of the 
properties were arrived at. Since the date of these 
statements the usual receipts and expenses, including 
dividends, have occurred. Any stockholder may secure 
further information by applying to William F. Crane, 
comptroller, 99 John street, New York. 

You are invited to sign the accompanying subscrip- 
tion, which will be binding when holders of 75 per cent. 
of the stock of each company have signed. The right to 
subscribe shall expire December 31, 1908, unless ex- 
tended by resolution of the directors of the new company. 

James Douglas, Cleveland H. Dodge, Arthur Curtiss 
James, James McLean, Wm. Church Osborn, E. Hayward 
Ferry, William D. Van Vleck, Cornelius R. Agnew, Wal- 
ter P. Bliss, George Notman. 


Oopper Queen Consolidated Mining Company. 


This property consists of 185 mining claims in the 
Warren Mining District, Cochise County, near the town 
of Bisbee, Ariz.; a large smelting plant at Douglas, of a 
capacity of 3000 tons a day, which treats the product of 
the mines of the Copper Queen Company, and for the 
time being the ores of the Moctezuma Copper Company. 
and does general custom work. The company conducts 
a mercantile business, and has large stores and ware- 
houses in Bisbee and Douglas, and a branch store in 
Naco, Ariz., as well as other pieces of real estate. It 
also owns mining interests in other localities. 

For five years past the production of the mines has 
been as follows: 


Pounds. Pounds. 

i Se Db aks a Piste ae Sin 79,219,655 
Ae 50,151,552 BNE 6 haink es hak ale 63,341,055 
ere 64,625,955 oe 
| a Or ees Ge ns ae ee eR 294,595,687 


The output of the Douglas Reduction Works, includ- 
ing purchased and custom ores, for five years past has 
been 363,121,911 Ib. 

The earnings of the company during the five years 
past have been as follows: 


OOS cosas eo 218 2,.201,640.40 BBA sais ss see $7,625,854.76 
BOOE. i cece asec 2,960,659.70 SRS iw cee eat 4,471,137.08 
OOS i 20 wb ie.de’s 5,609,486.30 _—_—_—_ 

SO hits 6 ons ap kWh sth hen sA vo nen ss $22,868,778.24 


The difference between earnings and dividends is rep- 
resented by expenditures on increased plant facilities and 
undistributed assets, consisting of the larger stock of coke 
and fuel necessitated by increased operations, and the 
accumulated stock of ores at the works, amounting in 
value to over $1,000,000, as well as by increased cash and 
increased reserves. 

A large portion of the company’s mining property has 
as yet been undeveloped, though situated within the 
recognized mineral zone of the district, and, owing to the 
difficulty of holding up the soft, shifting ground in which 
the ore occurs, it has always been found impossible to 
block out ore reserves as large as mines of such capacity 
elsewhere have usually maintained, as nominally in 
sight. There is, however, at the present time as much 
ore in sight as at any other period of the mine’s history. 

The valuation of the company’s property as of No- 
vember 1, 1908, exclusive of the mines, is as follows: 


ee ET A rer ore aE ERE Peri e $4,974,866.77 
a Rin aib aw bs si be Cas comewee ns 10,915,492.97 
IE 1s .6 60.5 5 ooh eet we heres knee sires eee 1,275,573.40 


Moctezuma Copper Company. 


This property consists of about 2500 acres of mineral 
ground in the State of Sonora, Mexico, on which has 
been opened the Pilares Mine. This is in a mineralized 
body, oval in shape, and which retains approximately 
its dimensions between surface and the 700-ft. level. It 
is about 1700 ft. in diameter from north to south, and 
1200 ft. in diameter from east to west, and contains a 
large area of profitable ore. A narrow gauge steam rail- 
road 5 miles in length connects the mine through the 
Pilares Tunnel with the concentrating mill at the town 
of Nacozari. The tunne] itself with its branches is over 
a mile in length, and is large enough to allow of the 
railroad cars reaching through it the different sectious 
of the mines, and receiving their charge from large bins 
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excavated out of the ore. These bins are of a capacity 
of several thousand tons each, and are fed through 
chutes extending to the surface levels, the chutes also 
being excavated from the mineralized ground. 

The quantity of what may be considered ore depends 
entirely upon the grade which it is profitable at a given 
price for copper to work, but the mine is at present 
opened up for an extraction of 1500 to 2000 tons a day 
of ore of an average grade of 3 per cent. The daily 
capacity of the concentrating mill just completed at Naco- 
zari is 2000 tons. At Nacozari is a well designed power 
plant, equipped with Curtis turbines of over 4000 hp., 
for transmitting high voltage current to both the mill 
and the mine. For the time being it is found to be more 
profitable to convey the concentrates and rich ores by 
the Nacozari Railroad to Douglas, Ariz., 70 miles dis- 
tant, than to smelt them on the spot, the ores being 
treated at Douglas at the same profit to the Copper 
Queen Company as though they were custom ores sup- 
plied by an unallied customer. This feature of the com- 
pany’s operations explains the comparatively small quan- 
tity of supplies carried by the Moctezuma Copper Com- 
pany, as compared with the other companies. 

The old concentrating mill, which is still intact, with 
its very efficient gas engine and gas generating plant, 
which up to within a few months treated 600 tons of ore 
a day, is now out of commission, though it can be started 
at short notice as a supplemental plant to the new mill 
should this course be desirable. 

The production for the five years past has been as 
follows: 


Pounds, Pounds. 

BOs si e'0's kas iseeS 10,281,970 0) oe eh, 714,726 
ee ee 11,061,649 os bo wine des 9,640,390 
ee 10,160,016 re 
NN 45 45584 oO RAE Ae 1 Oda we ew edeebaner 53,858,751 


The increased capacity of both the mine and the con- 
centrating mill, owing to recent improvements, is indi- 
cated by the fact that in May, 1908, the production was 
784,892 lb. of metallic copper, whereas by the month of 
October it had reached 2,300,000 Ib. of copper, contained 
in 9500 tons of 12% per cent. concentrates. A production 
of approximately 2,000,000 lb. of copper a month can now 
be maintained, and if the market demanded it this pro- 
duction could be increased to 3,000,000 Ib. per month. 

The net earnings for the five years past, while the 
mine was still in a stage of development and the works 
were contracted, were as follows: 


LOBOS. civcseces $456,524.55 1DOGC. c cevcccces $1,195,424.18 
Serre yee 598,992.36 1GOT . ccccseccee 833,236.25 
1905... cccccevere 533,117.66 —_—_—_—_— 

BOUBL, ince ce ccce ws ereyeccesicnsseveneeenes $3,617,295.00 


The company has built and owns the whole town of 
Nacozari, and+ has provided it with a well furnished 
library and amusement hall, a thoroughly equipped hos- 
pital, hotel, boarding houses and schools. At the Pilares 
mine the company has provided its workmen with com- 
fortable houses and supports a school. At both Naco- 
zari and Pilares the company has large stores and ware- 
houses, and conducts a profitable mercantile business. 

The valuation of the company’s property as of No- 
vember 1, 1908, exclusive of the mines, is as follows: 


OTE, Te Cr ee CL ee $3,046,384.32 
OS OO eg et Ee ey ee eee eres 944,663.08 
DE CC Ul acGacahiee ben st aaca nan aes Hewes 347,221.22 


Detroit Copper Mining Company of Arizona, 


The mines of this company are situated in the Clifton 
District, Ariz., in the same beds of felspathic rock which 
at the present time are yielding the product of the Ari- 
zona Copper Company, the Shannon Copper Company 
and certain less prominent organizations. The property 
owned by the company consists of 145 mining claims, 
and the ore now extracted amounts to about 36,000 tons 
per month, yielding about 3 per cent. of copper. The 
bulk of the ore is concentrated mechanically to a grade 
of about 15 per cent., and smelted at Morenci in the 
company’s own smelting works. 

The company’s production for the five years past has 
been as follows: 


Pounds. Pounds. 
Sia haa ee 16,869,200 Nt ine ‘x shitn Acein BieA 20,347,497 
BO 6a eecee nea ve 16,424,394 IS iat bok 0. 6a Ae 17,974,581 
TOW sso do iv's 0% wit 4 14,632,117 


en ee ee ee ge 86.247,889 
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The production for the 11 months of the present year 
has increased to 21,500,000 Ib., owing in great measure 
to improved facilities for treatment. The future produc 
tion with the present equipment can be maintained at 
approximately 2,000,000 lb. of copper per month. 

The earnings during the past five years have been ss 
follows: 


i eee eee $543,456.00 BOGS oe ccvcccaves $973,456.42 

ey A eee 603,340.00 BOGE < seccccvosds 814,874.11 

LUGS fe cwssewe dun 532,684.28 —_—- 
OES 6465 Kan wWeR Rhee beeesericeewageseegen $3,467,810.81 


The company runs a large store and hotel, and owns 
considerable other property in the town of Morenci, be- 
sides a powerful pumping plant on the San Francisco 
River 7 miles distant. 

The valuation of the company’s property as of Novem 


ber 1, 1908, exclusive of the mines, is as follows: 


rn. Kite cease ca eoees deknedenee 2,158,106.00 
ECE EET Ee Oe CCE CETTE OCT T TT 2,934,.465.97 
RT cians sah ewteeGawaes hewaeweane ee 149,878.48 


The ores from the Copper Queen mines carry about 
twice the quantity of copper contained in those of the 
Nacozari and Morenci districts, but this advantage is 
offset by the higher cost of mining the Queen ore, owing 
to the character of the deposits in which they occur 
Moreover, as the Queen ores cannot be subjected to pre- 
liminary mechanical concentration, which raises the 
smelting grade of the Nacozari and Morenci ores, they 
must be subjected to furnace treatment as they come 
from the mines; hence the cost of smelting a ton of 
Queen ore is higher than the cost calculated on a ton 
of crude Nacozari or Morenci ore, as it comes from the 
mine previous to mechanical concentration. 


Stag Canon Fuel Company. 


The Dawson coal fields are situated at Dawson, Col 
fax County, New Mexico, and were purchased in 1905 to 
secure for the copper mines of the Southwest a certain 
and steady supply of coal and coke. They were the prop 
erty of the El Paso & Northeastern Company, and are 
represented by $1,000,000 stock and $1,000,000 bonds of 
the Dawson Fuel Company, which are pledged as collat 
eral and additional security for two mortgages on por- 
tions of El] Paso & Northeastern Company property aggre 
gating $5,000,000. A sinking fund provision of 5 cents a 
ton begins in 1911. 

The equity in the Dawson Fuel Company has been 
transferred to the Stag Canon Fuel Company, which 
owns 11,078 acres of coal lands adjacent. These com- 
bined properties consist, besides surface plants, of 38,718 
acres, of which about 36,000 acres are underlaid by coal. 
The company likewise has the right to mine coal over 
17,500 acres, of which, however, only 2500 are known to 
be underlaid by coal. All this property has been ac 
quired from the owners of the Maxwell Grant, and is 
therefore held under unquestionable title. 

There are several beds of coal on the property, but 
only one has been prospected and worked. From it 437 
acres of coal have been worked out, leaving approximate 
ly 38,000 acres available for future extraction. Making 
the usual allowance for loss, more than 200,000,000 tons 
of coal should be extracted from this single bed. 

The present mines opened are equipped for a total 
capacity of about 120,000 tons of coal a month. The out 
put at the present time is about 90,000 tons per month. 
This is an increase over the output in January, 1908. 
when only about 65,000 tons were mined, and in Febru 
ary, when the output was only 41,688 tons. 

Of the total coking plant of 550 ovens, 100 ovens are 
of the old-fashioned beehive type, and 450 are of under 
flue design, from all of which the waste gases can be 
recovered for the generation of power. The gases from 
only 200 of the ovens generate steam enough to run the 
washery, the pumping plant and the electrical under- 
ground transportation. The tipples and crushing plant. 
as well as the washery, are built of steel—every piece 
of machinery, even the jigs, being incombustible. As a 
precaution against explosions electrical firing is prac- 
ticed in all the mines. 

The capacity of the coke ovens is 27,000 tons a month. 
The present output is 25,000 tons. The quality of the 
coke is from actual tests equal in efficiency to within 
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7 per cent. of the best Eastern coke. The railroad con- 
necting the coal mines with the copper mines has pro- 
vided a supply of coke rack cars and of steel coal cars 
sufficient to handle the product, and therefore the short- 
age and irregular supply of fuel to the copper mines 
which have hampered smelting operations in the past 
will, it is hoped and believed, be avoided. 

The operations of the company during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908, which was a year of deep industrial 
depression, with only a part of the new ovens in opera- 
tion, were as follows: 





I oe ed dae aes bn eae eb eee 846,473 
Ne ee ee ee ee vue Aeeeeee 
TEE POLE eT $1,518,809.69 
Expenses : 
RE Ol COR 6k css <% scm ssackn ed $813,371.42 
a | a ee 476,749.08 
——_——_——— 1,290,120.50 
ee SES ERT TE TTT COTE $228,689.19 
Pe cb cabs at une nbee ae «ee bnewseae 55,253.42 
ZOeel et GOTRIMES 6 once cee scs ictubasscess's | Bane wenes 


The company has built for its miners comfortable 
houses, provided a hospital with an efficient staff of 
doctors and nurses, and a large amusement hall, with 
reading and billiard room. A general store is run by the 
Southwestern Mercantile Company, of which the stock is 
owned by the Stag Canon Fuel Company. 

The actual cost of the permanent improvements on 
the property since the present owners came into possession 
has been $2,452,388, but the mines are now so well 
equipped, and the plants so nearly completed, that but 
little further expenditure on construction will have to 
be made in the near future. 

The valuation of the company’s property as of No- 
vember 1, 1908, exclusive of the mines, is as follows: 


Invested in plant.......... seuss Fev hG ws ob ae $3,226,488.42 
Othe BONNE: 5 S56 56> ckivuw shSWb CVERAN ES su'ene s 749,272.00 


Liabilities : 
Eight notes dated April 18, 1908. .$2,000,000.00 


One note dated April 18, 1908...... 175,009.13 
(Payable on or before ten years 
from date of said notes.) 
Other accounts payable............. 213,483.83 
ORE CNS 5 oR 5 oh ois Awe bWc beh eee $2,388,492.96 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY AS OF NOVEMBER 1, 1908. 
Invested in Plant and Other Assets. 
Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Company... .$15,890,359.74 


Moctezuma Copper Company.................45 3,991,047.40 

The Detroit Copper Mining Company of Arizona. 5,092,571.97 

See Cee NE oi a 5d arine 8 pawn eae 3,975,760.42 

OG Fi os beau nns Sigs esas Gi 5 app sn ey 
Liabilities. 

Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Company.... $1,275,573.40 

Moctesuma Copper CompGMy. ....0<0cccceseseces: 347,221.22 


fhe Detroit Copper Mining Company of Arizona. 149,878.48 
co ee ee ee ae 2,388,492.96 


Rs 6 occas Pe ek ee eg $4,161,166.06 








Customs Decisions. 


Drawn Sieel. 

The board has sustained a claim filed by A. V. Berner, 
Boston, regarding the classification of rough shapes of 
drawn steel. It is held that the shapes are dutiable 
properly at the rate of 4 7-10 cents per pound under para- 
graph 135, plus additional duty under paragraph 141. 
The collector’s assessment of 45 per cent. as “ manu- 
factures of metal” is set aside. 


Nickel Alloy in Bars, 


Lower duty has been accorded the Seymour Mfg. 
Company, New York, on importations of so-called hot 
rolled wire rods or bars, composed of an alloy of nickel 
and copper. Duty was assessed on the merchandise at 
the rate of 45 per cent., whereas the importers set up 
the contention that the rods should be allowed to enter 
at 6 cents a pound under the provision in the tariff act 
for nickel alloy in bars, nickel chief value. The question 
of its classification was brought before the Board of 
United States General Appraisers, and that tribunal, in 
a decision by General Appraiser Fischer, upholds the 
claim of the importing firm for the imposition of the low- 
er rate of duty. The decision says: 
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It is not disputed that the imported article is used solely 
as raw material for making wire by drawing through dies; that 
it is produced by hot rolling, and that the component material 
of chief value is nickel. It is thus clear that these wire rods 
are of the same kind as those passed on by the board in an ab- 
stract decision, and are properly dutiable, as claimed, as one of 
the forms of nickel alloy provided for in paragraph 185. The 
protest is sustained and the decision of the collector modified 
accordingly. 

Steel Boiler Tubes. 

In sustaining a claim filed by the importer, the Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding Company, Cleveland, the Board of 
General Appraisers rules that steel boiler tubes are duti- 
able at the rate of 2 cents per pound under the provision 
in the tariff act for “lap welded steel tubes or flues.” 
The customs authorities exacted a duty of 2% cents per 
pound as “ welded cylindrical furnaces made from plate 
metal.” General Appraiser Fischer indicates in his de- 
cision that there has been a good deal of litigation over 
merchandise of this kind, and says in part: ‘“ We find 
that these articles are welded, corrugated or ribbed steel 
cylinders or tubes, and that they differ in no respect from 
the so-called arched Purves furnaces or Purves ribbed 
steel boiler flues, the subject of previous rulings of the 
courts and this board. These steel cylinders or tubes are 
intended to be made into furnaces after they are im- 
ported, to accomplish which requires not only the appli- 
eation of labor but also the addition of other and essen- 
tial parts. In an unpublished decision of April 29, 1903, 
upon protests of F. B. Vandegrift & Co., the board, in 
passing upon merchandise of precisely the same kind as 
that now before us, found that such steel tubes or flues 
were not in fact cylindrical furnaces, nor known so com- 
mercially. The board there held that the said articles 
were properly dutiable as steel boiler tubes or flues as 
provided for under the first clause of paragraph 152. 
That ruling was affirmed by the United States Circuit 
Court and by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals.” 

Wire Rods and Strip Stee). 

Steel wire rods imported by Hermann Boker & Co., 
New York, and assessed for duty at the appropriate rate 
for “steel bars,’ are held by the board to have been 
wrongly classified. Instead, the claim of the firm for 
lower duty under the provision in the tariff for ‘“ steel 
wire rods valued at over 4 cents per pound” is upheld. 
The board also sustained claims filed by the same firm 
relating to strip steel and cold rolled steel importations. 

A protest filed with the board objecting to the imposi- 
tion of an additional duty of 1 cent per pound-on strip 
steel entered by the Athenia Steel & Wire Company was 
sustained. 

Steel Floor Plates. 

Acting in barmony with the rulings of the Feder#! 
courts, the Board of United States General Appraisers 
has handed down a decision in the case of R. D. Wood 
& Co., Philadelphia, in which it is held that steel floor 
plates made with one side checkered to prevent slipping 
are dutiable under paragraph 135 of the tariff as “ steel 
plates not specially provided for.” 

It was the contention of the Government that the 
articles should be deemed “ boiler or other plate steel or 
iron.” The rate granted by the board to the importers 
is 1-6 of 1 cent per pound, whereas the Government's 
classification called for 4% of 1 cent a pound. The 
plates in question measure 12 ft. by 59 in. and are 5-16 
in. thick. aud are specially adapted for use as flooring 
for boiler rooms. General Appraiser Fischer, who writes 
the decision for the board, says that the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals has construed -the tariff law in 
harmony with the finding of the board. He says: 

The provision in paragraph 126 for “boiler or other plate 
iron or steel,” as thus construed, applies only to plate steel used 
in the construction of boilers, tanks or vessels, such as may be 
cut, bent and shaped. We consider the matter of the proper 
classification of these steel floor plates as judicially determined. 


The merchandise is properly dutiable under paragraph 135 
of the tariff act. The claim in the protest is sustained and the 


decision of the collector modified accordingly. 
caning lanai te 
The National Tube Company is dismantling the old 
tube mill in Oil City, Pa., which has not been operated 
for some years. 
avoid assessment for taxes. 
being sold for scrap. 


The buildings are being demolished to 
Most of the machinery is 
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The Alliance Combined Stripping and Charging 
Crane. 


The accompanying illustration shows one of two 
combined stripping and charging cranes manufactured by 
the Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio, for the 
new plant of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, Monessen, 
Pa., under the patent of J. C. Cromwell and H. W. Lash 
of the Garrett-Cromwell Engineering Company. As is 
indicated by the name, the machine serves the double 
purpose of stripping the molds from the ingots and charg- 
ing the ingots into the soaking pits, or reheating fur- 
naces. After the ingots have been heated the same crane 
withdraws them from the soaking pits and delivers them 
upon ingot buggies or chariots, or else places them di- 
rectly on the roller table of the blooming mill. 

In most steel plants heretofore it has legen the rule 
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ingot, the charging column can at once take the ingot 
and charge it into the soaking pit. The stripping column 
can exert a stripping pressure of 200 tons, and the charg 
ing column can readily handle ingots weighing 7% tons, 
although the ingots in use weigh only 31. tons. 

While the cranes referred to have been in operation 
but a comparatively short time, it is reported that they 
have already stripped, charged, drawn and delivered 
1100 tons of ingots in one turn. 


—_ roo 


In a recent bulletin of the Bureau of Labor at Wash 
ington, Dr. Victor S. Clark deals with the increasing 
dependence on Mexican labor of industries in the South 
western States. Between 60,000 and 100,000 Mexican 
immigrants are added each year, finding work on rail 
roads and in the mines and cotton fields. The Mexican 
is not strong, but is docile and works for a low wage. 





’ 
One of the ‘Two Alliance Combined Ingot Stripping and Charging Cranes in the Pittsburgh Steel Company’s Monessen Plant 


to provide distinct pieces of apparatus for the stripping 
and charging, requiring two crews of attendants, and in 
many plants the stripper is in a separate building. Using 
two separate machines is more expensive, often compels 
undesirable arrangement in the installation, and, what is 
still more objectionable, wastes time between the strip- 
ping of the mold from the ingot and the placing of the 
ingot in the soaking pit, due to the necessary shifting 
and switching of the ingot carrying cars. The stripped 
ingots thereby lose considerable heat, which is obviously 
a disadvantage. 

The combined crane consists of a standard traveling 
crane bridge provided with a special trolley carrying two 
independent and vertically movable columns. All the 
necessary mechanism for stripping the ingots is carried 
on one of these columns, and the mechanism for gripping 
the ingot and charging it into the soaking pit is carried 
on the other column. Each of these columns is operated 
by an independent motor, and each is ready at any in- 
stant to perform its particular function. By this ar- 
rangement, when the stripping column has stripped the 


He competes with Italian, Greek and Japanese rather 
than American labor. Meantime the labor in Mexico is 
not adequate to the expansion of industries there and 
wages are rising. Planters and mining and railroad com 
panies have therefore been importing thousands of Chi- 
nese and Japanese. Some of the Mexican immigrants 
return to Mexico, carrying the higher standard of living 
learned in the United States, but many remain, to be 
assimilated by the Spanish-speaking population of the 
Southwest. 


Commodity prices are still advancing. Bradstreet’s 
approximate index number as of December 1, 1208. was 
$8.2396, a gain of 2 per cent. over November 1 and of 
6.6 per cent. over June 1, 1908, which marked the lowest 
point of the decline in commodity values this vear. From 
the high point of commodity prices reached March 1. 
1807—$9.1293—to the low point June 1, 190S—$7.7227— 
the decline was 15 per cent., so that the rise in the past 
six months has made up less than half the decline ‘1 
the previous 15 months. 
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Stable Steel Prices Defended by 
Judge Gary. 


Informal conferences of representative steel manu- 
facturers in New York December 10 were followed in 
the evening by a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, at which 
150 of the country’s leading iron and steel men were 
present. The dinner was given by Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, who 
delivered an address in which he defended the recent 
policy regarding prices, and eulogized modern methods 
of international and national co-operation to conserve 
trade interest. He also spoke in favor of harmony 
among the various manufacturers. His remarks on this 
point were punctuated at intervals with much applause. 
Speeches more or less informal were also made by sev- 
eral of the guests. In the course of Judge Gary’s ad- 


dress he said: 
Judge Gary’s Address, 


Time, never ending and never stopping, marks a full year 
since we first met to consider a‘proper method of contributing 
our thought and influence to aid in the effort to prevent dis- 
aster to the business interests of this country. 

The conditions which existed and the dangers which con- 
fronted us one year ago are too well known to make it 
necessary to attempt to describe them. Nor would it be use- 
ful at this'time to refer in detail to the causes which pre- 
cipitated the panic. It was the culmination of disturbances 
which hsd been accumulating for a considerable period. It 
seems now to be the common belief that the action and dis- 
position of the manufacturers of iron and steel during the 
last year have been of material benefit to the manufacturers 
themselves, to their customers, to their employees and to 
the general public. - Possibly the influence of your action has 
extended in some measure to other countries. As you know, 
the Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain honored me 
with a dinner and reception during the early part of last 
September. It would be false modesty in me if I failed to 
recognize and acknowledge this as a great personal compli- 
ment which any one might be proud to receive, and yet it is 
accurate to say it was intended by our foreign brethren to 
evidence their feelings of respect and admiration for the 
great movement of conciliation and co-operation which you 
have successfully upheld during the last 12 or 13 months. 


RESULTS OF EFFORTS TO CO-OPERATE. 

At the London dinner there was a representative gather- 
ing, which included a large number of the most important 
iron masters of Great Britain and the Continent. During 
the evening expressions were freely given favorable to our 
movement and of its beneficial effects upon the iron and 
steel industry abroad and upon business conditions generally. 
We are under obligations to foreign manufacturers for their 
feelings of friendship and confidence and should in every 
proper way give proof of our desire to reciprocate. 

What is this movement, and up to date what have been 
its results? The movement has been simply an effort on the 
part of those interested in the iron and steel industry to es- 
tablish a basis of friendly association and intercourse which 
is calculated to enable each to obtain full knowledge con- 
cerning the affairs of all the others and the beneficial re- 
sults which naturally follow such knowledge. In _ other 
words, to expose, for the benefit of all, the individual action 
of each so that every one having a disposition to act rea- 
sonably and fairly toward his neighbors may determine his 
course with full information of all the facts. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT MISUNDERSTOOD. 


That some, and perhaps many, of the leading thinkers 
and writers have misunderstood our action is probable. 
Some at least have questioned the propriety, if not the le- 
gality, of our efforts; and apparently others have believed 
these efforts would be of no substantial benefit. I think I 
represent the views of all present in saying we have never 
doubted the propriety or legality of our action because we 
knew our motives were good. We have never intended to 
antagonize the laws of the country or the rights and inter- 
ests of any one. We have occasionally read published crit- 
icisms of our movement on the ground that there was a com- 
bination or an agreement in restraint of trade; an agree- 
ment, express or implied, to maintain prices, to restrict out- 
put, or to divide territory. But the fault lies in the unjus- 
tified assumption of fact. 

As I understand, it is not improper for competitors to 
meet and without reserve furnish full information and ex- 
press opinions concerning the business affairs of all, pro- 
vided they are not acting under an agreement, express or 
implied. It is not wrong even though any or all may be 
influenced regarding any particular business, nor even 


\though the result may be to prevent radical and unreason- 


able changes in prices. It is common practice the world 
over for men engaged in all the different lines to frequently 
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meet their associates and competitors and to freely discuss 
conditions and interchange views respecting the proper and 


reasonable conduct of all concerned. It is not necessary 
to go into details. The suggestion covers farmers, mechanics, 
bankers, laborers, merchants, transportation companies, pro- 
fessional people and all others. It includes prices, rates, 
quantities, amounts, production, sales, wages, fees, etc. In 
connection with the movement under consideration we have 
had no agreement in restraint of trade, express or implied. 
We have never intended nor resorted to any evasion, and the 
public has been accurately informed concerning our action. 
Therefore, we may dismiss this subject with the statement 
that if we shall be convinced we are wrong in our conclu- 
sions, or that we have antagonized public interests, or if 
complaint is made by any one authorized to make it, we wil! 
discontinue our efforts to co-operate whatever injury may 
ensue. 


NEVER INTENDED TO ANTAGONIZE LAWS OF COUNTRY. 


As to the results of our efforts to co-operate there is, | 
think, no reasonable doubt they have been of great benefit. 
The prices of the different manufacturers have not been 
uniform, and the prices of each have fluctuated more or, 
less from time to time. Some manufacturers have not. been 
as considerate of the ifterests of others as they.ought to 
have been. Perhaps all of us have been influenced by mo- 
tives of selfishness. But I do not hesitate to say our move- 
ment has prevented wide and sudden fluctuations, destructive 
competition, disaster and failure to manufacturers and their 
customers, reduction of wages and idleness on the part of 
employees, all of which, except for our efforts, would have 
been certain. : 

We have been successful in securing stability as opposed 
to demoralization. This has tended to promote the best in- 
terests of ourselves and all others. Whether or not this 
movement for conciliation and co-operation, as opposed to 
the unreasonable and destructive competition of the past, 
shall continue to be successful I cannot say. As a very 
learned and eminent gentleman said to me within the last 
few days: “It is well worth trying.” I have great faith in 
the future. The world is growing better. Soon it is to be 
hoped we shall, even in business matters, substitute the prin- 
ciple that “right makes might” for the old sentiment that 
“might. makes right.” We ought to be working together 
and for one another. Each should consider the rights and 
interests of al] others. Let us be a little more generous to- 
ward each other. We have established a business friendship 
which should be permanent and valuable. 


Those in Attendance at the Dinner. ' 


Among those who attended the dinner were: 


Morris Backman, president Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon. 
Pa 

Edward Bailey, president Central Iron & Steel Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

George Bartol, general manager Otis Steel Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

J. G. Battelle, president Columbus Iron & Steel Company, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 

Frank J. Billings, Cleveland, Ohio. 

L. EB. Block, vice-president Inland Steel Company, Chicago. 

C. W. Bray, president American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. Brown, president American Shipbuilding Company, Chi- 

cago. 

RE. J. Buffington, president Illinois Steel Company, Chicago. 

John A. Burden, president Burden Iron & Steel Company, Troy, 
N.. & 

J. G. Butler, Jr., Bessemer Ore Association, Youngstown, Ohio. 

J. A. Campbell, president Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

H. §S. Chamberlain, president Roane Iron Company, 
nooga, Tenn. | 

E. A. 8. Clarke, president Lackawanna Steel Company, New 


Ww. 


Chatta- 


York. 
E. 8. Cook, president Warwick Iron & Steel Company, Potts- 
town, Pa. 


Daniel Coolidge, president Lorain Steel Company, Lorain, Ohio. 
W. E. Corey, president United States Steel Corporation, New 


York. 
William T. Crance, president Northern Iron Company, Phila- 
delphia. / 
H. Conlby, president Pittsburgh Steamship Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


H. G. Dalton of Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. B. Dickcon, second vice-president United States Steel Corpo 
ration, New York. 

\. C. Dinkey, president Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh 

Peter Donaldson, president Dayton Coal & Iron Company, Day- 
ton. : 

T. J. Drummond, vice-president Lake Superior Corporation 
Montreal, Canada. 

B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., president Thomas Iron Company, Easton, 
Pa. 

L. W. Francis of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., New York. 

E. H. Gary, chairman United States Steel Corporation, New 
York. 

Edward M. Hagar, president Universal Portland Cement Com 

pany, Chicago 
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. L. Haldeman, vice-president Pulaski Iron Company, Phila- 


delphia. 

J. A. Hatfield, president American Bridge Company of New 
York. 

\ugust Heckscher, vice-president Eastern Steel Company, New 
York. 

\ustin Heckscher, president R. Heckscher Sons & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


Rev. John Wesley Hill, New York. 

Joseph H. Hoadley, president Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron 
Company, New York. 

James H. Hoyt, Cleveland, Ohio. 

¢. R. Hubbard, president Wheeling Iron & Steel Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

A. F. Huston, president Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coates- 
ville, Pa. 

O. W. Hutchinson, president Grand Crossing Tack Company, 
Grand Crossing, III. 

Antole Issaeff. 

Archibald Johnston, vice-president Bethlehem Steel Company, 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 

J. R. Jones, secretary Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Charles Kirchhoff, editor The Iron Age, New York. 

James Lord, president American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

¢. H. MeCullough, vice-president Lackawanna Steel Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

G. G. McMurtry, chairman American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

Charles MacVeagh, general solicitor United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, New York. 

W. G. Mather, president Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Cleve- 
land. 

His Excellency Jean de Nazimoff. 

Benj. Nicoll, New York. 

Edwin N. Ohl, president United Iron & Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 

W. P. Palmer, president American Steel & Wire Company, Cleve 
land, 

Leonard Peckitt, president Empire Steel & Iron Company, Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. 

John A. Penton, managing editor Jron Trade Review, Cleveland. 

George W. Perkins of J. P. Morgan & Co., New York. 

H. F. Perkins, manager steel department International Har- 
vester Company, Chicago. 

W. G. Pollock, Cleveland. 

James H. Reed, Pittsburgh. 

David Reeves, president Phenix Iron Company, Philadelphia. 

John Reis, assistant to president United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

J. W. Reynders, vice-president Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
Steelton, Pa. 

*. B. Richards of M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ferd W. Roebling, treasurer John A, Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton, N. J. 

W. A. Rogers, president Buffalo & Susquehanna Steel Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wallace H. Rows, president Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 

W. B. Schiller, president National Tube Company, Pittsburgh. 

C. M. Schwab, president Bethlehem Steel Company, South Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

I. M. Scott, president La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville,, Ohio. 

Cc. B. Shoemaker, president Glasgow Iron Company, Pottstown, 
Pa. 

Z. G. Simmons, president Simmons Mfg. Company, Kenosha, Wis. 

Powell Stackhouse, president Cambria Steel Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Francis L. Stetson, general counsel United States Steel Corpora 
tion, New York. 

Moses Taylor, vice-president Lackawanna Steel Company, New 
York. 

Alexis Thompson, president Inland Steel Company, Chicago. 

Richard Trimble, treasurer United States Steel Corporation, New 
York. 

W. R. Walker, assistant to president United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, New York. 

George W. Wickerham, New York. 

Frank S. Witherbee of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., New York. 

F. W. Wood, president Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows 


Point, Md. 

Howard Wood, president Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Edward Worcester, vice-president National Tube Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 


W. P. Worth, treasurer Worth Bros. Company, Coatesville, Pa. 
August Ziesing, president American Bridge Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 


—~++e—___ 


In a paper before the British Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, Percy Longmuir referred to the special steel prod- 
ucts now being produced in the foundry—those for cer- 
tain types of shell and for switches and crossings—and 
predicted that cast armor would compete to a consider- 
able extent with forged armor. The Hadfield Steel 
Foundry is now furnishing some portions of battleship 
armor made by its casting: process. 
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Industrial Accidents. 





In Bulletin No. 78 of the Bureau of Labor, Depart 
ment of Commerce and Labor, Frederic L. Hoffman pre- 
sents statistics showing the high accident liability of 
workmen in the United States. The number of lives lost 
in a’year by accidents to employees while at work is be 
tween 30,000 and 35,000. Census reports covering the 
years 1900 to 1906 show that out of over 1,000,000 deaths 
of males, more than 9 per cent. were due to accident. A 
large proportion ef these deaths are due to causes related 
to the occupations of the injured persons. The present 
discussion takes up these accidents in five groups, viz., 
factories and workshops, electrical industries, mines and 
quarries, transportation by rail and transportation by 
water. 

Of those employed in factories and workshops prob- 
ably the most exposed class are the workers in iron and 
steel. Reports of 8456 accidents to this class of work- 
men for the years 1901 to 1905 show that 4.1 per cent. 
of the accidents to men employed in rolling mills resulted 
fatally. Among nut aud bolt workers in Pennsylvania 
the returns of the chief factory inspector show the fatal 
accident rate during 10 years to have been 5.4 per 1000, 
and in miscellaneous steel and iron work 4.3 per 1000. 
According to the industrial insurance experience the fatal 
accident rate of electricians and of electric linemen is 
excessive. Of 645 deaths of electricians 14.7 per cent. 
and of 240 deaths of linemen 46.7 per cent. were due to 
accidents. 

qranting that many accidents in the United States 
are due to ignorance or carelessness and that conditions 
are in many respects different from those in Europe, the 
writer considers that life is wasted in this country, and 
health and strength impaired, that is of vast economic 
significance. 


If, for illustration, the accident liability of employees in 
coal mines in the United States were reduced from 3.10 per 
1000, which was the average annual rate for the period 1897- 
1906, to 1.29 per 1000, the average rate in the United Kingdom 
for the same period, the annual saving in human life would be 
915. If the vate of casualties of railroad employees in this 
country were reduced from 2.50 per 1000, which was the aver- 
age annual rate for 1897-1906, to 0.98 per 1009, the average 
for the German Empire for the same period, the annual saving 
would be 1735 lives. 

Of the more than 30,000 wage earners killed by accidents 
in the course of a year it should not be impossible to save at 
least one-third and perhaps one-half by intelligent and rational 
methods of factory inspection, legislation and control. In addi- 
tion there were approximately not much less than 2,000,000 
nonfatal accidents, that not only involve a vast amount of hu- 
man suffering and sorrow, but materially curtail the normal 
longevity among those exposed to the often needless risk of in 
dustrial casualties. 

ep Oe 


The Associated Foundry Foremen of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity.—The regular monthly meeting was held 
in the new meeting place, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Phila- 
delphia, on the evening of December 8. The meeting, which 
was very largely attended by both local and out of town 
foundry foremen, was called to order by President W. A. 
Perrine, and after the reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting routine business was transacted. The 
subject for discussion was a paper on “ Cupola Practice,” 
presented by Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watchung, N. J., 
secretary of the American Foundrymen’s Association. 
Considerable discussion followed the reading of this 
paper, after which a rising vote of thanks was tendered 
the author for his interesting and instructive presenta- 
tion. 

—__-@—_____—__ 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has contracted to supply 2,000,000 brick for No. 
4 furnace of the Illinois Steel Company at Joliet, Ill. 
The Badger Malleable Iron Company, Milwaukee, has 
also purchased its supply from the same company. 


The Van Dorn Electric Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has opened an office at 239 Fourth avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, with James A. Bradley in charge. It manufac- 
tures generators, motors, electric drills and a complete 
line of electric appliances. 


























































































The Cincinnati Metal Trades Association. 


What is regarded in many ways as the best meeting 
in the history of the Cincinnati branch of the National 
Metal Trades Association was held at the Business Men’s 
Club, Cincinnati, on the evening of December 10. The 
tunction was a combined quarterly dinner and business 
ineeting, The guest list, beginning with their fellow citizen 
and Governor-elect of Ohio, Judson Harmon, included H. 
W. Hoyt, vice-president, Great Lakes Engineering Works 
of Detroit and member of the Administrative Council of 
the national organization; Prof. Edward Robinson, head 
of the Mechanical Engineering Department of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont; John F, Hem, secretary St. Louis branch 
of the National Metal Trades Association: Frederick C. 
Hicks, professor of economics and dean of the College of 
Commerce and Finance of the University of Cincinnati; 
A. V. Persson, Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
J. L. Shearer, superintendent Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, 
and Profs. Fred E. Ayer of the Civil Engineering Depart- 
ment, and Herman Schneider, founder of the co-operative 
system of industrial education, both of the University of 
Cincinnati. W. A. Layman, Wagner Electric Company, 
St. Louis, was unavoidably absent and his place on the 
speakers’ list was taken by another of the guests. 

Nearly the entire membership was out, and the menu 
designed and ordered by the efficient Committee on En- 
tertainment, headed by E. Von Wyck of the Von Wyck 
Machine Tool Company, accorded well with the popular 
conception of a “ prosperity dinner.” President John W. 
Neil was an ideal toastmaster. 

The business of the meeting was concluded rapidly, 
covering reports on the industrial education plan; on the 
proposed new constitution for the national body, in which 
the local organization recommends that the members vote 
in favor of these as submitted, and the appointment of 
a special committee from the Cincinnati association to 
assist in the securing for Cincinnati a nonpartisan Milk 
Inspection Board. Mr. Hargrave’s motion was enthu- 
siastically indorsed and President Neil named E. H. Har- 
grave, J. C. Hobart and August Tuechter as the associa- 
tion’s committee. 

The Addresses, 

Governor-elect Harmon was introduced quite cleverly 
in a short dissertation on the merits of some late “ home 
grown” products in the Presidential and Governor ¢lass. 
He spoke of the new forms of bank inspection, noted that 
last winter the State Legislature abolished the contract 
system in the penal institutions, discussed the possible 
effects on the State industrial situation therefrom, and 
commended the existing work in the interest of river and 
harbor improvements. Professor Hicks outlined inter- 
estingly the various departments of work in his institu- 
tion and their close connection with the machinery man- 
ufacturing industries. He lauded the work of his fellow 
instructor, Professor Schneider, the founder of the co- 
operative education plan. Mr. Hoyt was pleasantly lik- 
ened in Toastmaster Neil's introduction to “an industrial 
Santa Claus from the frozen north.” Mr. Hoyt’s first 
care was to thank the Cincinnati branch for its cordial 
demonstration in favor of the new constitution and by- 
laws of the national body, and noted the tremendous in- 
fluence wielded in the parent association through the 
numerical strength and individual importance of mem- 
bership of the Cincinnati organization. In the nature of 
a forecast, Mr. Hoyt said: “* The future of the National 
Metal Trades Association is infinitely more promising in 
its certainty of beneficent effects than in the past. It is 
now but toddling through its infancy. The association 
will settle as the greatest possible agent of peace and 
prosperity.” He declared that the Metal Trades mem- 
bership will surely achieve the freedom of the American 
workman from the closed shop. “ When the open shop 
is thoroughly established, as it surely will be, you can 
turn your tremendous power to other forms of improve- 
ment of the American workmen,” said the speaker, im- 
pressively, 

Studying the Co-operative Education System, 

In the absence of Mr. Layman of the Wagner Electric 
Company, President Neil introduced A. V. Persson of 
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the Solvay Company, referring to him as the exponent of 
the industrial development of the youth “and other by- 
products.” Mr. Persson explained that he was in Cin- 
cinnati expressly to study the workings of the co-opera- 
tive education system, with a view to applying it in the 
immense Solvay schools in Syracuse, where children and 
employees numbering 8000 are to form material for the 
inauguration of the plan. Professor Robinson of the 
University of Verinont frankly admitted that he came to 
Cincinnati to investigate what, said he, “seems to me to 
be a great educational movement.” He noted the sharp 
contrast between his first and last impressions of the 
city, and in closing said: * And now I think in the engi- 
neering profession we've got to come to the smoky city 
of Cincinnati to get that light we are all groping for.” 

Prof. J. L. Shearer of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, 
the school that has been so handsomely remembered by 
Cincinnati’s wealthy woman, Mrs. Thomas Emery, in the 
donation of $500,000, spoke next, and outlined the work 
of that institution, and said: “It was your generosity, 
gentlemen, that started us; one gave a lathe, another a 
planer, another a milling machine, and so on.” He re- 
minded the members of their promise to hame a com- 
mittee to equip the new institution when ready, noted 
that the machine shop would be 40 x 230 ft. in size, and 
asked that it be fitted up in a manner to do honor to the 
Cincinnati tool producing community. Of special inter- 
est was Mr. Shearer’s statement that the new building 
would have a large part of its floor space to devote to 
the display of tools in operation, showing the Cincinnati 
line of manufacture, which would not be conducted as a 
source of revenue so much as a matter of pride in the 
community. Professor Schneider said that he had been 
entertaining during the day Director Hamerschlag oi 
the Carnegie Technical Schools, Pittsburgh, who had 
come to learn about the co-operative educational scheite 
and noted that correspondence is heavy from all parts of 
the country asking about the plan. He called attention 
to the meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club, announced for 
December 12, when the topics for discussion would be 
“ Schools, the Shop and the Store,” and many manufac- 
turers interested in the co-operative education scheme 
would attend and talk. 

Secretary Manley’s Address, 

Prof. J. L. Shearer of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, 
lowed with a forceful address on association work and 
the new system of university-shop education, in part 
as follows: 


It is admitted not alone in this city, but throughout the 
entire country, that the industries of this city have entered 
upon a new era of effort because they recognize the fact 
that, if the manufacturers of this country are to retain the 
position they now occupy in the commercial world, it is 
necessary that prompt and intelligent action be taken to the 
end that the intelligence and efficiency of the workman may 
be increased. This will be brought about in a large measure 
through the co-operative course in engineering, which has 
been established jointly by the University of Cincinnati and 
the industries of the city. The great mass of correspond- 
ence had by this association with manufacturers and educa- 
tors in other cities attests the interest of all progressive 
Americans in this important subject. 

A co-operative course patterned after the Cincinnati plan 
has been adopted in Chicago, St. Louis, Worcester and 
Fitchburg, Mass., and it is gratifying to note the number 
and prominence of visitors who come to Cincinnati to study 
the Cincinnati plan. The extension of this course to the high 
schools (to which it is equally adaptable, if it is within the 
power of the Board of Education to do so) would result in 
bringing this thoroughly practical training within the reach 
of a great number of young men who crave for it and in- 
crease the attendance as well as the efficiency of the High 
School, thus enabling it better to equip its students to 
meet the demands of society. 

Among those who are employing in their factories the 
co-operative apprentice to-day, and who know the actual 
results of such employment, we do not understand that there 
is any controversy respecting the feasibility and unques- 
tioned value of the co-operative course in engineering. It 
seems to be undisputed that the co-operative apprentices are 
actual producers in the factory, and that in the university 
they are doing 25 per cent. more work than regular four- 
year students. It has brought to our community a class of 
sturdy young men whom we are proud to admire, and whose 
success in the future is assured. They learn each day how 
to apply in a commercial atmosphere the theory they get 
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in the university and become familiar with modern shop 
practices and learn the meaning of the words “time” and 
* production.” 

The country is aroused on the question of industrial edu- 
cation and to illustrate the necessity, for it we quote from a 
late communication of Consul-General Mason of Berlin, re- 
cently widely circulated in the public press having reference 
to the report of a German commission sent here to examine 
American industrial conditions, as follows: 


They note the enormous disparity between American and 
European wages, the high rates charged by express companies 
and the general heavy cost of handling business in the United 
States, and conclude that on the whole the American danger 
has been greatly exaggerated and that a steadfast adherence 
by Germany to the educational system and commercial methods 
now in practice will leave the fatherland little to fear in future 
competition with American manufactured goods. 

When it is remembered that this highly educated, efficient 
and ambitious labor costs the employer only from one-third to 
one-half the wages that are paid in the United States, and that 
it is comparatively tractable and easily managed, it will be 
seen that a situation is being developed here which our coun 
trymen will do well to take into account. 


With these conditions confronting us, coupled with the 
knowledge that we in Cincinnati are actually giving young 
men practical industrial education through the co-operative 
course in engineering, we may be pardoned for pointing with 
pride and admiration to our achievement in this great field 
of usefulness; and while great educators and teachers clothe 
themselves with the panoply of great national societies for 
the promotion of industrial education, and assemble once a 
year to discuss the feasibility and wisdom of industrial 
training, we direct attention to the 125 young men in our 
factories who are actually getting an engineering education 
under commercial conditions. 

Your Committee on Industrial Education has erected 4 
monument to this great cause that will rise in splendor and 
majesty as time endures, and we believe that at no distant 
date you will recall with pleasure and satisfaction that you 
were a member of and contributor to an association which 
did so much to assist in revolutionizing industrial education. 


President Neil assigned to Fred A. Geier, president 
of the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, the con- 
genial task of expressing the thanks of the Cincinnati 
Association to the guests. Mr. Geier’s remarks, entirely 
impromptu, were graceful and felicitous, exciting. much 
enthusiasm. Those present at the dinner were as fol- 
lows: 


Judson Harmon, Governor-elect of Ohio. 

John W. Neil, R. B. McGowan, John H. McGowan, Jr., John H. 
McGowan Company. 

Wm, Lodge, Murray Shipley, Wm. E. Scallan, Louis B. Weber, 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company. 

John P. Ahrens, G. F. Ahrens, Chas. H, Fox, Geo. W. Krapp, 
Ahrens Fire Engine Company. 

Er. H. Hargrave, Henry Tschudi, Cincinnati Tool Company. 

Robert 8. Alter, A. E. Robinson, American Tool Works Company 

Edward J, Spaeth, Dreses Machine Tool Company. 

H. M, Lane, Lane & Bodley Company. 

Wm. Goodman, W. J. Thompson, Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company 

Chas. E. Berold, W. L. Angert, Printing Machinery Company. 

\. R. Murray, N, B. Chace, Cincinnati Shaper Company. 

lL. Keck, Wm. Peters, Bickford Drill & Tool Company. 

Fred A. Geier, P. O. Geier, Geo. Dell, R. J. Maxwell, F. B. Stage, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company. 

H. Ritter, C. G. Ritter, Chas. A. Brown, Howard Evans, H. R. 
Wunder, J. J. Aull, Lunkenheimer Company. 

M. E. Pollak, J. A. Pollak, Block-Pollak Iron Company. 

L. G. Robinson, J. EB. Hust, J. A. Fay & Egan Company. 

A. H. Tuechter, W. I. Hall, W. H. Shafer, F. S. Baldwin, 8. C. 
Schauer, Cincinnati Machine Tool Company. 

J. C. Hobart, W. Van <Ausdall, C. S. Reno, Triumph Electric 
Company. 

Chas. Hoppe, Carl Becker, Philip Gaukel, Chas. Hoppe & Co. 

k. E. Fineh, Karl Kiefer, Karl Kiefer Machine Company. 

h. J. Wolf, Hisey-Wolf Machine Company. 

Geo. D. Walker, B. B. Quillen, Chas. Meier, J. H. Williams, Geo, 
Langen, Cincinnati Planer Company. 

. H, Broxterman, Jno. Steptoe Shaper Company. 

W. C. Heindel, Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Company. 

W. L. Schellenbach, John B. Morris Foundry Company. 

J. T. McGarry, N. Paul Fenner, Jr., American Valve & Meter 
Company. 

F. L. Swanberg, D. T. Williams Valve Company. 

E. Von Wyck, Von Wyck Machine Tool Company. 

P. T. Laws, G. W. Stiegler, D. P. Hopkins, United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. 

A. L. Atkins, Geo. E. Goff, Warner Elevator Mfg. Company. 

Wm. A. Greaves, Thos. Greaves, J. H. Kline, Geo. Weber, 
Greaves-Klusman & Co. 

Jas. E. Brady, John H. MeGowan Company. 

H. W. Hoyt, Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit. 

Wm. Krummel, E H. Bardes, E. H. Bardes Stove & Foundry 
Company. 

J. H. Renshaw, instructor. 

M. Rosen, Industrial Removal Bureau. 

Cc. M. Bigger, Firth-Sterling Steel Company. 
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H. J. Petrie, Petrie Mfg. Company, Hamilton, Ont. 

P. M. Yeater, London Machine Tool Company, Hamilton, Ont. 

Robert McEvilley, First National Bank. 

H. S. Layman, Layman-Buick Company. 

Walter Macleod, Walter MacLeod Company. 

John G. Isham, National Lead Company. 

Wm. Gilbert, Buckeye Foundry Company. 

Jos. Gilligan, State representative. 

N. W. Dingwall, National Metal Trades’ Association. 

J. C. Richardson, Queen City Supply Company. 

H. E. Hall, The Iron Age 

Jos. D. Morten, Iron Trade Review. 

A. V. Perrson, Solvey-Process Company, Syracuse. N. Y. 

John F. Hem, St. Louis Metal Trades’ Association. 

Geo. H. Houston, Houston-Stanwood-Gamble Company. 

Edward Robinson, University of Vermont. 

Fred Ayer, Herman Schneider, F. C. Hicks, John T. Faig, Uni 
cersity of Cincinnati. 

J. L. Seherrer, Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. 

J. E. Frantz, Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, I 

George Burns, J. M. Manley, Cincinnati Metal Trades’ Associa 
tion. 


a. 


—__—_—~++—____ 


Chemical Engineers at Pittsburgh. 


The American Institute of Chemical Engineers will 
hold its first annual meeting at the Carnegie Technical 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Monday and Tuesday, December 2S 
and 29, 19908. The programme includes the following 
papers : 

“Steam Power Plant Economics from the Standpoint of the 
Chemical Enugineer,”” by Wm. M. Booth. 

“Technical Coal Analysis,” by Edward Gudeman. 

“The Chemical Aspect of Impurities which Cause Scale and 
Corrosion of Steam Boilers,” by J. C. William Greth. 

“Testing and Performance of Steam Generating Apparatus,” 
by A. Bement. 

“The Examination of Flue Gases in Boiler Tests,’ by H. 
August Hunicke. 

“The Utilization of Low Grade Fuels in the United States 
by the Ziegler Process for Coking Peat and Lignite,”’ by O. K 
Zwingenberger. 

“ Producer Gas Installations,” by Ernest Schmatolla. 

“Work of the Government Fuel Testing Plant at Denver, 
Colo.,” by A. W. Belden. 

‘“* Heating of Industrial Furnaces with Pulverized Fuel,” by 
Richard K. Meade. 

‘Modern Electrical Resistance Pyrometry,’ by Edwin T. 
Northrup. 

“Chemical Specifications for Sulphite Pulp.” by J. A. De 
Cew. 

“An Apparatus for Testing Liquified Ammonia Gas,” by 
IF. W. Frerichs. 

“The Sanitary Condition of the Southern End of Lake 
Michigan,’ by J. Herbert Brewster. 

“Cement Manufacturing Methods,” by J. G. Dean. 

‘““Some Experiments with the Ferric Iron Contact Method 
of Making Sulphuric Acid from Smelter Fumes,” by Thorn 
Smith. 

“Drver Calculations and Dryer Design,” by William M. 
Grosvenor. 

Excursions have been arranged to important works in 
the Pittsburgh District, including the Duquesne and 
Homestead plants of the Carnegie Steel Company, the 
shops of the Westinghouse Machine Company, the by- 
product and coke plants at South Sharon and Glassport, 
Pa., and the beehive coke plants at Uniontown, Pa. An 
exhibit of chemical engineering apparatus will be made 
in connection with the meeting. 

— ~@~--e——__ 


Exports of ore and metals from Russia in the first 
six months of 1908 were valued at $7,887,740, against 
$7,965,505 for similar exports in the first half of 1907 
Manganese ore exports fell off from $2,512,685 in the first 
half of 1907 to $1,638,730. The imports of unmanufac- 
tured metals were $6,312,870, against $7,062,710 in the 
first half of 1907, and of manufactured metals, $27,138.- 
791, against $22,382,680. Imports of machinery and ma- 
chinery parts were $21,160,835, an increase of $4,454,000 
over the valuation for the first half of 1907. 


The Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, 
has received a contract for installing a White Star con- 
tinuous oiling system in the Toledo Furnace Company’s 
plant, Toledo, Ohio. It has also taken contracts for in- 
stalling high pressure steam systems in the Citizens’ Ice 
«& Light Company's plant, Huntington, W. Va.; the Dur- 
ham Cotton Mill Company, Durham, N. C.; the Bristol 
Gas & Electric Company, Bristol, Va., and the Shenango 
Furnace Company, Wilpen, Pa. 


ox. 
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Copper and Copper Alloys.* 


The choice of copper by the marine engineer for 
steam and other pipes is due to its being thought to 
possess in a high degree the two qualities of ductility 
(enabling it to withstand repeated changes of form with- 
out failure) and of resistance to corrosion when exposed 
to ordinary atmospheric influences or to prolonged im- 
mersion in either fresh or sea water; yet in many cases 
these very qualities are found to be altogether wanting. 


Failure in Copper Tubes. 


Cases have been met with where seamless tubes of 
ordinary size, say, from 2% to 3 in. diameter, in which 
there should be no doubt that a considerable amount of 
work has been put on the material, have been found to 
be so brittle as not to be able to withstand the slightest 
bending. In two such cases, where the tubes had been 
made in different works, in which opposite ideas pre- 
vailed as to the best composition of the material and the 
proper methods to be adopted for annealing during manu- 
facture, attempts were made to discover the cause of the 
extreme brittleness, but without success, the only thing 
discovered being that in both cases, after proper anneal- 
ing, the metal became possessed of all the normal prop- 
erties. In another case of precisely similar brittle cop- 
per, on the pipe being returned to the makers it was 
promptly put into the melting furnace, so that no inves- 
tigation was possible. In the first two cases ane¢lyses 
were made and were said to be normal. It was noted, 
however, that the copper in one case contained 0.5 per 
cent. of arsenic, and that in the other it was free from 
that element; but in neither was there found anything 
not to be-met with every day in good commercial sam- 
ples of copper. The cases, however, which most frequent- 
ly perplex engineers are those in which the copper fails 
when in use, either by erratic corrosion in the cases of 
water pipes, suggestive of want of homogeneity in the 
metal, or of fractures in steam and other pipes, appar- 
ently through fatigue or else through a local deficiency 
of ductility. These failures are generally at the parts 
adjoining the flanges, suggesting that possibly the heating 
of the metal during the brazing on of the flanges may in 
some way have altered its qualities. But cases of frac- 
ture at flanges have occurred where methods of jointing 
have been adopted not involving the use of brazing. In 
many of the cases microscopic examination of the brazing 
has shown that neither too high a temperature nor too 
prolonged heating during the brazing operation had been 
employed. 

Information Wanted. 


In a recent case of a burst steam pipe, at the Board 
of Trade inquiry which was held, it was found that test 
pieces from near one end of the pipe but away from the 
flange gave markedly inferior results to those obtained 
from similar pieces taken from the other end, yet both 
ends of this seamless pipe had been subjected to pre- 
cisely similar treatment in use. No explanation of this 
was forthcoming. 


We want information on the following points: 


1. It is well known what a great influence work has 
on the quality of steel forgings and rolled materials. It 
should also be known what is the effect of similar work, 
either hot or cold, on copper, and what is the minimum 
amount of work which should be put on the material, 
either by hot or by cold rolling or drawing in order to 
convert the unreliable casting into reliable plates, sheets 
or tubes. The suggestion is ventured that the effect of 
cold work is very much greater than that of hot work in 
reducing the coarse crystalline structure of a casting to 
the condition which gives a silky or porcelain-like frac- 
ture, and it is also suggested that some at least of the 
troublesome cases which have occurred have been due to 
too little work having been put on the copper in the 
course of manufacture. 


2. What is the proper way to effect annealing, and 
what is the result of this operation? 
Regarding the first of these questions, which should 


* From a paper read before the Institute of Metals, Birming- 
ham, England, November 12, 1908. The author is chief engineer 


surveyor, Lloyd’s Registry, London, England. 
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be capable of exact determination, there are considera- 
ble differences in practice in different works. 
Annealing Conditions, 

In all cases apparentiy it is considered that precisely 
the same heat treatment is required in the various an- 
nealings necessary between the different stages of cold 
work as in the final annealing of the finished article. 
This may be so, but it is not necessarily the case that the 
treatment best suited to the initial casting or ingot is 
also the best to apply to a finished pipe. It is remarkable 
what differences prevail in the methods of annealing as 
practiced in different works, not only in the temperatures 
which are thought to be appropriate, these varying from 
faintly visible red to a very bright red, approaching yel- 
low, but also in the time during which the pieces are re- 
tained at the annealing temperature. In some cases 
quenching immediately follows the attainment of the de- 
sired temperature, while in others this temperature is 
maintained for 10 or 15 min. Further, in some cases 
care is taken that the annealing furnace has always an 
oxidizing atmosphere, while in others no attention is 
paid to this point. 

It has been stated, and is most probably true, that the 
composition of copper very materially modifies the an- 
nealing effect of any articular temperature, pure copper 
becoming annealed at a much lower temperature and in 
shorter time than the ordinary commercial copper. Pre- 
cise information on these points is much to be desired, as 
is also the actual effect of each of the constituents found 
in ordinary copper upon the mechanical properties of the 
metal. From the published results of the Alloys Re- 
search Committee of the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers we know that bismuth is extremely prejudicial to 
copper for all purposes, and that arsenic, ¢ven in com- 
paratively large proportions, does not injuriously affect 
copper for firebox plates. We have a somewhat vague 
idea that arsenic might even be a desirable constituent 
of copper for plate, but it would be extremely useful if a 
comprehensive set of experiments could be made showing 
the effect of each of the ordinary impurities or constitu- 
ents on the qualities of copper—namely, on the tensile 
strength, ductility and resistance to fatigue, as well as 
on its capacity for hardening under mechanical stress 
and annealing by subsequent rise of temperature. It is 
desirable that the mechanical tests shouid be made both 
at the ordinary temperature and at the high tempera- 
ture necessary with ordinary steam pressures. The neces- 
sity for the latter was clearly demonstrated by the Me- 
chanical Engineers’ Research Committee in treating of 
the effects of bismuth, which are much more pronounced 
at high temperatures that when the metai is cold. 

With regard to the suggested fatigue experiments, it 
is desirable that at least the preliminary tests should be 
made under two sets of conditions, one in which a very 
small deformation is given at each application of stress 
and the other in which a measurable permanent set is 
produced. 

Corrosion of Copper and Its Alloys. 


When we consider the question of corrosion we want 
to know the effect of each of the constituents, whether 
any of them retards corrosion. The impression prevails 
that pure copper is not so durable as impure copper, yet 
it is probable that some of the impurities often present 
in copper might have a prejudicial instead of a beneficial 
effect, especially if it is found that some of them do not 
homogeneously diffuse themselves throughout the copper. 
It is extremely probable that a similar segregation of 
some of the elements takes place in the cooling of copper 
ingots, as is so well known to occur in the case of steel 
ingots, and the consequent want of uniformity setting up 
galvanic action might be the cause of some of the appar- 
ently erratic corrosion so often met with. 

Copper-zine alloys are used in the form of the so- 
called bronze propellers and large ship castings, brass 
condenser tubes, tube plates and condenser shell plates, 
vrass bolts, pump rods, valve spindles, turbine blades and 
packings, sometimes for screw shafts, Muntz metal 
sheathing for ships’ bottoms and for wharf piles, &c. 
The use of these alloys for such a multiplicity of pur- 
poses is due to their possessing in general great strength 
and ductility, some of them rivaling steel in these quali- 
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ties, and at the same time being able to resist the corro- 
sive action of sea water. However, frequently these 
alloys are far from durable or reliable. Muntz metal 
sheathing becomes rotten, pump rods, studs, &e., also 
decay in a peculiar manner. The decay commences at 
the surface and gradually proceeds inward, while the 
metal preserves its usual metallic appearance until frac- 
ture occurs. When filed it appears to be bright, but 
when breken it shows a dull brown fracture. 

Other cases of trouble are sometimes met with in 
brass bolts used to secure the planking of composite ves- 
sels. In two such cases so many of the bolts broke at 
the screw threads that the whole of the bolts in both 
ships had to be renewed. Each set was made by a 
different firm and each was supposed to be far superior 
in strength to ordinary yellow metal bolts. In neither 
case was there any decay such as has just been referred 
to, the vessels being comparatively new. The bolts in 
each case were forged from bars—i. e., the heads were 
formed by upsetting, but the fractures all took place st 
parts not affected by the forging. The size of the bitrs 
used (%-in.) precludes the idea that there was insuffi- 
cient work of rolling put on the metal in one case. In 
the other case the bars were not rolled, but were made 
by the extrusion process. 

In each case two analyses were made of the material. 
They were as given below: 


Ship A.—Bolts Made from Rolled Bars. 


No. 1. No. 2. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
CORDOP Sic ce ehee eect ges eens oben 51.45 52.09 
BE) Sip PANG os a 00's 4S bed ER ER SON EO ORO 46.06 44.80 
oo S)  tekinoe ws aa os aor eae 1.51 1.55 
EET, aA Risa wa wees oh.s Pad eus WAAC ee 1.00 1.50 
Pree TE ee Te REP CLE TS bore Pe Traces. Traces. 
Lead, 
Ship B.—Bolts Made from Extruded Bars. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Tee Tee ee TE eT eee ee ee 54.89 55.69 
A al! a oraert gene iC alavs 6 d:@ Wo 6k niet ue wate 41.35 41.827 
Ia ree ee ee eee 1.00 Not looked for 
Ns chi ok pres a CWS OR VE Sede he eG Oren 1.50 1.25 
WE a Se a sas erin ews ob eh eee’ CaN 0.87 0.74 
RUE wis Pers auiulk wena eidate ae ie aeela we ele 0.50 0.62 


Essential Tests for Shipbuilding Material, 


In both cases a high tensile strength was claimed for 
the metal, but the opinion is ventured that more copper 
and less zinc would have given much better bolts for 
actual use, even if they showed a somewhat lower tensile 
strength. The use of extruded instead of rolled bar 
should not be sanctioned without exhaustive tests being 
made as to the mechanical proporties of the material. 
While dealing with rods, bolts, &c., made from copper- 
zine alloys it is desirable that we should know more than 
we do about the necessity of annealing the rods after 
rolling, and also as to the proper methods and tempera- 
tures to be used for annealing purposes. 

Quite recently some tests were made of some rolied 
bars of special alloy which were exported. They were 
all made from the same composition, but the results 
varied as here given: 


Diameter Tensile strength. Extension per 


of bar. In Tons per sq. in. cent in 2 in. 
Ne alc cease san sees Oke Seno 28.53 41 
I. nba ie oice thee Gee he gues oc 42 
i. a'akenth @ $40 ck ees ee a a4 5 35 
BRD OR ay Pe ee | Eee 34.08 29 
DORs wenth S <p iakig 5 09 oe aes ale he a 30 
BD PGR S ck stat os ahecne can wen ka sce 20 


From a forging 9 in. diameter made from the same 
alloy the following results were obtained. 


Per cent. 
Per cent. in 4 in. 
EMP aa Fa S864 eka ob eves 29.5 32.2 
COE Sh Jaliawas doen deans 29.0 33.5 


The differences were evidently due to the fact that 
the small bars were finished rolling at a low tempera- 
ture, which was not possible with the larger bars. The 
excess of strength imparted by the cold rolling would 
probably be lost by annealing, and judging by analogy 
with other materials the hard, strong, cold rolled bars 
would not be so safe for use with varying loads as the 
softer bars finished at a red heat. It is of course also 
possible that in the case of these particular large bars, if 
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made from small ingots, more work put on the material 
would have been an improvement. 


the Structure of Copper Alloys, 


When the proportions of copper and zine are about 
those of the atomic weights of copper and zine the alloy 
is homogeneous, consisting of the chemical compound 
CuZn, any slight excess of copper or zinc which might 
be present being in solution in the CuZn. Similarly, if 
the proportions are about those of the chemical com- 
pound Cu.Zn the metal is again homogeneous. If the 
copper exceeds this proportion the metal appears also to 
be homogeneous, being then apparently a solid soluticn 
of Cu (or possibly of Cu,Zn,) in Cu.Zn, but in the cases 
of metals intermediate in composition between Cu,Zn and 
CuZn, the metal under ordinary conditions of heat treat- 
ment possesses a duplex structure, consisting of inter- 
mingled proportions of Cu.Zn and CuZn, the latter of 
which, when a polished surface is etched, has under 
direct illumination a darker appearance than the Cu,Zn, 
which, at any rate with light etching, retains its mirror- 
like polish. Tertiary or other alloys in which the maia 
constituents are copper and zine of about the same rela- 
tive proportions as the above, such, for instance, as some 
of the so-called bronzes, possess the sam general duplex 
of complex structure. There is no doubt that it is largely 
due to this duplex structure that Muntz metal and some 
other similar alloys sometimes corrode or decay so rapid- 
ly through galvanic action, one of the constituents onlv 
being attacked and losing its zine, while the other re- 
tains its normal composition. 

It is not generally recognized what a great influence 
heat treatment has on the structure of ihese alloys. At 
a bright red heat the two constituents mutually dissolve 
into one another and the duplex structure disappears, the 
metal becoming apparently homogeneous. When quenched 
out from this temperature the metal appears to consist 
of crystals, each with its own peculiar orientation, but 
each being. homogeneous. 

If the metal is allowed to cool just a little below a 
certain critical point and is then quenched it is seen that 
a separation of Cu.Zn has commenced along the bound 
aries between adjacent crystals. Quenching at a little 
later stage shows the separation of the same substance 
proceeding in each crystal from the boundaries inward, 
at a further stage the separation becomes apparently 
complete and the structure is duplex throughout, the 
actual form of the structure as seen being fairly regular 
in each crystal, but varying from crystal to crystal, and 
evidently dependent upon the orientation of the crystal. 
After the structure has once become duplex, if the ten:- 
perature is maintained for a short time at a red heat 
below that at which the mutual solution of the constitu- 
ents takes place, further changes occur, inasmuch as al- 
though the general character of the structure remains 
constant it becomes much coarser, the fine particles of 
the Cu,.Zn apparently segregating together. While, how- 
ever, the metal at first sight appears to be much coarser 
it will be found that the individual crystals have not 
much altered in size, and they can in general be traced 
partly by what may be called the pattern or orientation 
of the duplex structure and partly by their boundaries 
being clearly traceable. 


Heat Treatment and Copper Tin Alloys, 

Some time ago an eminent manufacturer, whose gun 
metal work has a reputation wherever steamers float, 
made some experimental castings of 90 Cu 10 Sn com- 
position. One was cast in chill, one in sand, while some 
of the same meta! was allowed to cool out extremciy 
slowly in the furnace. The differences in structure were 
enormous, the crystals in the last case having linear 
dimensions at least 10 times as great as those in the 
chilled casting. In this foundry it has been found that 
with gun metal castings the temperature of pouring has 
a great influence on the quality of the castings. From 
the experiment cited, and seeing that, however hot the 
metal is when poured, it must pass through the same 
freezing temperature just above which it was liquid and 
just below which it becomes solid, the opinion is ventured 
that the real cause of differences of quality is the differ- 
ent speeds of cooling or rather of freezing. In the case 
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of the pouring at high temperature just before freezing 
commencing the mold surface has become very highly 
heated, so that it does not extract heac from the freez- 
ing metal so rapidly as is the case in the similar molds 
where the metal is not so highly heated before pouring, 
and where freezing consequently takes place quicker. 
If this reasoning is correct, it would appear that in order 
to obtain the same quality in the finished article the 
metal for large and thick castings should not be so much 
heated as that used for thinner work. With gun metal 
as with other metals the effect of slow freezing is to 
increase the size of the crystals, and in large castings 
which necessarily freeze slowly the crystals frequently 
reach exceptional dimensions. By a crystal is meant a 
portion of the metal in which all the parts have the same 
orientation. 
Gun Metal and White Metals. 

It has been shown in the case of copper-zine alloys 
possessing a duplex structure that at a particular tem- 
perature the two constituents mutually dissolve one an- 
other, and that when this has occurred, if the metal is 
quenched, we obtain an alloy which is practically homo- 
geneous. It is a matter well worthy of research whether 
a similar result would not obtain in the case of gun 
metal—namely, whether instead of a comparatively strong 
skeleton of crystals filled up with a weaker alloy, we 
could not obtain by suitable heat treatment an alloy 
truly homogeneous with possibly improved mechanical 
properties. 

With regard to gun metal castings generally we want 
reliable data as to the effect on the strergth and ductil- 
ity of different temperatures, at least up to the highest 
temperatures at which they are likely to be used for 
boiler mountings, and we also require to know the effect 
at these various temperatures of such impurities as are 
often found in so-called gun metal. An erroneous idea 
appears to prevail among some founders that a little 
lead is an improvement to the quality, permitting the 
castings to be made more sound. One effect of lead, 
however, is very materially to reduce the tensile strength 
and ductility when cold. In some tests made a few 
years ago a casting thought to be of excellent quality 
only had a tensile strength of 9% tons per square inch 
instead of 14, the falling off being entirely due to the 
lead present in the metal. It is exceedingly probable 
that lead is still more fatal in the case of castings which 
have to be used at a high temperature. 

White metals for lining bearings offer a very wide 
field for research. There are numerous brands submit- 
ted for use, for each of which special qualities are 
claimed. It cannot be expected that any one composi- 
tion is at the same time the most suitable for use in 
bearings running with a light load and in others with a 
heavy load, with oil lubrication, and also for bearings 
like propeller shaft bearings running in sea water with- 
out oil. Also it is very probable that bearings such as 
those of railroad carriage axles, in which the load is 
constant when rotation ceases, and in which therefore 
the lubricant may be squeezed out between the bearing 
and journal at the points of highest pressure, require a 
different metal to prevent seizing under these conditions 
from the ordinary engine bearings in which, while the 
working load may be of the same intensity when running, 
it yet becomes wholly or partly removed when rotation 
ceases. A case has recently occurred where a metal was 
used for stern shaft bushes which had given good re- 
sults for the main bearings of a marine engine. It was 
one of the brands containing a large percentage of lead. 
The result was such corrosion of the metal before the 
vessel reached her destination that both shaft and bear- 
ings had to be renewed. Engineers want information 
as to which metals will and which will not give satisfac- 
tory results in sea water. 


Effect of Lead on Babbitt Metal. 


Another very interesting case occurred with some 
main bearings in which a metal of the copper-tin-anti- 
mony type (so-called Babbitt metal) was used. It was 
reported that this metal was wearing off in flakes like 
sheets of paper, and that these flakes stopped up the 
oil ways. A careful examination of the metal and of 
the flakes showed that what really occurred was the 
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following: The metal contained a definite quantity of 
lead, which had been purposely added to give it a de- 
sired amount of yielding under heavy load. In these 
metals the whole of the copper combines with a definite 
amount of tin, forming crystals of a hard and brittle 
compound. ‘The antimony also combines with about an 
equal weight of tin, forming cubical crystals of SbSun. 
When freezing takes place these two sets of crystals sep- 
arate out first, leaving the remainder of the tin and the 
lead, both liquid, mutually dissolved in one another. As 
the cooling of an alloy of lead and tin proceeds (as was 
shown by the late Sir W. Roberts-Austen) part of the 
tin is the first to solidify, leaving at last the inter- 
spaces filled up with the lead-tin eutectic. Such metals, 
therefore, will always soften at the temperature at 
which the lead-tin eutectic (tinman’s solder) melts— 
namely, at 356 degrees F., whereas if no lead is present 
the softening point is the melting point of tin—namely, 
448 degrees F. 

What had happened in this case was that some paris 
of the bearing had been allowed to attain a tempera- 
ture somewhat exceeding 356 degrees F., the lead-tin 
eutectic had melted at these parts and had squeezed out 
in the form of minute tears, which, being carried round 
into the colder parts of the bearing, had formed the thin 
laminz which were thought to be parts of the metal be- 
coming exfoliated. Analyses of the metal of the flakes 
clearly demonstrated the accuracy of the above explana- 
tion. 


White Metals and Shop Secrets. 


In the case of white metals, as with other metals, the 
rate of cooling has an enormous effect upon the crystal- 
lization and structure of the metals, and this ought to be 
realized by the users of these metals. As was suggested 
in the case of gun metal castings, the rate of cooling is 
considerably affected by the temperature of pouring and 
the temperature of the bearing into which the metal is 
poured, yet sufficient attention is not given to this, the 
matter being left to the ordinary workman, who is never 
a skilled metallurgist. More than one case of bad re- 
sults obtained with a metal known to be of suitable com- 
position can be attributed to this cause. 

The opinion prevails among some engineers who make 
their own white metal that the quality is influenced by 
the order in which the various metals are melted and 
combined. ‘The author made some experiments on this 
point on a metal of the tin-copper-antimony type by mak- 
ing a metal of definite composition by three separate sets 
of steps, all different from the orthodox method. All, of 
course, resulted in metals which when fused possessed 
the same chemical proportions, and when the resulting 
metals were cooled out under identical conditions as to 
rates of cooling the microscopic structures were in each 
case identical with those of the metal mixed in the 
orthodox manner. These results indicate that as re- 
zards white metals shop secrets, or mysteries of mixing, 
have only a fancy value, and that although some partic- 
ular methods may have value as regards convenience, or 
even as to accuracy of the final product, they are not 
essential as regards the quality of the bearing metal. 
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A Cleveland Exposition Proposed.—Cleveland manu- 
facturers have decided to hold an exposition next spring, 
at which will be exhibited the thousands of manufactured 
products made in the city. The matter was taken up by 
the Chamber of Commerce a few days ago on the sug- 
gestion of F. F. Prentiss, president of the Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company and former president of the cham- 
ber. At a meeting of many of the leading manufacturers 
the matter was discussed and the project met enthusias- 
tic approval. To carry out the plan President Charles 
S. Howe of the Chamber of Commerce has appointed a 
committee consisting of over 100 members, nearly all of 
whom are manufacturers, about all the important manu- 
facturing plants being represented on the committee. 
F. F. Prentiss was named as chairman. The exposition 
will be held in May or June and will last about two 
weeks. It will take place in the Central and the Grays 
armories, and perhaps other auditoriums. 
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TARIFF HEARINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Manufacturers’ Views or Rates in the Metal Schedule. 


Many manufacturers and importers are filing state- 
ments and briefs with the Ways and Means Committee 
relating to the pending tariff revision. Among those 
filled the past week were a number dealing with matters 
treated in the metal schedule of the present tariff, as 
follows: 


IRON ORE. 
Statement of Ennis & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


As I am in the business of importing and assembling 
foreign iron ores for pig iron and steel making purposes, 
probably anything I may say favoring the repeal of the 
present duty on iron ore will be received with suspicion of 
self-interest, but that this view would be unfair to me I 
trust will develop ere the close of this letter. I have been 
in the foreign ore business for half a lifetime and am, I 
think, very conversant with such sources of supply and prob- 
able quantities available to this country. With the excep- 
tion of Cuba, and to some extent Newfoundland, I believe 
that unless new deposits are discovered and operated the 
repeal of the entire duty of 40 cents per ton would not in 
itself add much tonnage to our iron ore imports. I say this 
for two prime reasons: 1. As soon as the repeal became effec- 
tive foreign miners would demand part of the duty in higher 
prices. 2. Any increased demand for transports would ad- 
vance freights, and that portion of the duty not obtained 
by the miner would be taken by the ship owner. But the 
Eastern smelter would greatly benefit by insurance, to the 
extent of the duty, against increased cost through miners’ 
higher demands and of increased cost of transportation. It 
is said that the United States Steel Corporation owns or 
controls some 60 per cent. of the Lake Superior iron ore 
production, and enjoys sufficient influence over the remain- 
ing 40 per cent. to shape its policy; hence at any day a 
lake ore combination may increase the ore cost to independ- 
ents to a point where operation would be impossible. 

The really poor end of the steel business is the end that 
creates its prime necessity—pig iron—while the high prices 
made possible for steel have conferred great benefit on steel 
itself, benefit that the manufacturer of pig iron has not 
been able to share in anything like due proportion. I know 
furnacemen with their worldly goods invested in pig iron 
plants who are as poor to-day as 10 years ago, the spread 
in the selling price between pig iron and steel having all 
along been unfair to pig iron. 

In conclusion, I have every hope that your wide inves- 
tigations will uncover the truth—truth that the American 
ore producer will not be disadvantaged one iota through the 
repeal of the iron ore duty, and that the pig iron producer 
by reason of its repeal will be able to carry on his avocation 
with less menace to his business welfare. In fact, increased 
importation of the foreign low phosphorus ores free of all 
duty would stimulate the development of domestic mining 
(and consequent increased employment of domestic labor), 
especially in the Eastern States, where iron ore properties 
remain unworked because phosphorus in the ore is too high 
to make merchantable iron without the admixture of ores low 
in phosphorus which are best available from foreign sources 
free of duty. On the other hand, if, in order to be consistent, 
the repeal of the ore duty would mean the encouragement 
of repeal or a lowering of the present duty on pig iron, then 
it were better to leave the duty on ore where it is, for be 
assured, that pig iron can stand no reduction from the pres- 
ent duty. One has only to glance at foreign free-on-board 
pig iron prices, and add the ocean freight rate, insurance 
and charges to realize the blow to our Eastern makers by 
any lowering of the tariff on pig iron. Whether the duty 
on iron ore stands or is repealed will make no difference to 
the writer, as he sees it. He speaks unselfishly for a great 
interest (pig iron) in the Eastern portion of this country 
that stands in urgent need of your wise conclusions. 


IRON ORE, PIG IRON AND INGOTS. 


Statement of Frank Samuel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Being impossible to treat such an extensive subject as 
the metal schedule of the Dingley tariff at such short notice, 
he will confine himself entirely to presenting to your com- 
mittee the subjects as covered by clauses No. 121, iron ore 
and manganiferous iron ore, &c.; No. 122, iron in pigs, iron 
kentledge, spiegeleisen, ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, wrought 
and cast scrap iron and scrap steel, &c.; No. 135, steel in- 
gots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, &c. The articles in the 
clauses named are used as a basis of cost for all iron and 
steel manufactured products. 

The importation of iron ore to the United States, pay- 
ing a duty of 40 cents per ton, for the year 1906 was 1,060,- 
390 tons, and for 1907, 1,229,168 tons. Of the tonnage spec- 





ified 639,362 tons were shipped from Cuba in 1906 and 657,- 
1383 tons in 1907. The production of iron ore during the 
same period in America was 47,749,728 tons in 1906 and 
51,720,619 tons in 1907. The greater part of the ore im 
ported was for special purposes, for which the American ore 
could not be used, and a further tonnage of the ore was 
again exported in finished material, for which the manufac- 
turer received in return 99 per cent. of the duty. The rev- 
enue derived by the United States for the importation of ore 
is, consequently, a small factor. The prices of American 
lake ores, which regulated the prices of other ores in the 
United States, were as follows: 

Standard Bessemer ore, f.o.b. lake ports: Average price 
for six years, 1894-1899, $2.48; price 1900, $4.50; average 
price for six years, 1901-1906, $3.51; price 1907, $4.75; 
price 1908, $4.75. 

It will be seen that due to various causes the price of 
American ore has almost doubled in the last 10 years. It 
is a well-established fact that the cost of labor per ton on 
lake ores in the past 10 years has been most materially de- 
creased, due to the improved methods of mining, and the 
increase in cost has been entirely due to increased capitali- 
zation and the increased royalties paid to the ore properties 
and increased cost of rail transportation. Consequently, 40 
cents per ton to-day, charged to the ore user, is merely a 
tax in the making of pig iron to such furnaces as find it 
necessary to buy this mineral, due to ‘their special require- 
ments. Labor is not benefitted nor the revenue of the coun- 
try materially increased. According to the schedule, man- 
ganese ore is on the free list at the present time. 

Paragraph No. 122: “Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spie- 
geleisen, ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, wrought and cast 
scrap, iron and steel scrap, $4 per ton duty.” This duty 
has been in effect since 1897, during which time the price 
of pig iron has made wide fluctuations. Taking the ordi- 
nary making of pig iron, it requires 2 tons of ore to 1 ton 
of pig, or, where foreign ore is used, the difference in the 
blast furnace in using foreign ore would be in the neigh- 
borhood of 80 cents per ton. The present duty on pig iron 
is $4 per ton. If all foreign ore was used in making a ton 
of pig iron, the duty would be 80 cents. The maker is, there- 
fore, protected against the importation of foreign pig to the 
extent of $3.20. One dollar and fifty cents per ton for labor 
more than covers the cost taken by blast furnaces; conse- 
quently the duty on pig iron is excessive, even on the basis 
of the present duty on ore. If your committee would con- 
sider favorably the appeal for a reduction of $2 per ton on 
the duty of pig iron, it would not only give the blast fur- 
naces ample protection for their labor, but would materially 
aid the users of pig iron, and not only prevent exorbitant 
profits being made by the makers of iron, but would prevent 
the wide fluctuations that have at times taken place, due to 
unnecessary protection given to the manufacturers by an 
unnecessary duty. Scrap iron and steel scrap, under para- 
graph No. 122, takes a duty of $4 per ton. There can be no 
argument given either as to the labor on scrap iron or the 
revenue derived from the maintenance of this tariff or for 
its continuance. 

Ferromanganese.—While this is included in the sched- 
ule, taking duty of $4 per ton, manganese ore, from which 
it is produced, is on the free list, due to the fact that there 
is an insufficient supply of manganese ore found in this 
country, and while manganese ore was originally placed on 
the free list with the purpose of inducing manufacturers to 
enter into the production of ferromanganese, there is at 
present practically but one maker of ferromanganese in this 
country, and there has been practically no increase in the 
tonnage produced for some time. The importation of ferro- 
manganese for the year 1906 was 84,359 tons, and for the 
year 1907, 87,400 tons, and inasmuch as every maker of 
steel is compelled to use a percentage of ferromanganese, 
there is every indication that the importations of this ma- 
terial will increase materially in the coming years. Inas- 
much as the giving of free ore has not induced the manufac- 
ture of this material here, and inasmuch as every steel 
works is using it, there would not appear to be any further 
necessity for the duty on this material. There. would not 
only be the direct benefit to every steel manufacturer, but 
no injury done to any material interest in this country by 
giving the users free ferromanganese. 

Paragraph No. 135.—Steel ingots, cog ingots, blooms, 
éc. As the duties covering the articles under this heading 
are most complex, and inasmuch as the framers of the Ding- 
ley tariff found the necessity of making the duty specific as 
well as ad valorem, according to the character and price of 
the material to be imported, and inasmuch as every article 
in finished steel, excepting cast steel, is at one time or an- 
other in the shape of a billet or ingot, the duty to be charged 
on it must be considered from the objects manufactured 
from the dutiable article. As a general principle, however, 
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free ore and free pig iron, or $2 per ton duty on pig iron, 
would be a material aid to the manufacturer of steel, and a 
corresponding reduction of the duty should be made on bil- 
lets to conform to the reduction of duty above stated. The 
base duty at present existing being three-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound, or $6.72 per gross ton, and inasmuch as the loss 
in the use of pig iron in the open hearth furnace is only 
about 5 per cent., the present duty on billets is excessive 
and should hardly be more than the duty on pig iron. ‘The 
actual cost of labor per ton on billets in this country, due 
to our improved machinery and methods, would not exceed 
the average cost of labor per ton in the English mills. Evi- 
dence of this fact can be produced before your committee if 
you so desire. 

The jimportation of billets in 1906 was 21,300 tons, 
and in 1907, 19,334 tons. Our exports of billets dur- 
ing the same period was in 1906 192,618 tons, and 
79,931 tons in 1907. In other words, for the actual 
protection of the manufacturers no duty at all would be 
required. The billets, however, that were imported to this 
country were probably of special quality not produced here, 
no billets being imported of the quality exported. The ex- 
port of billets in itself, even with the duties on pig iron and 
ore, is evidence that as far as the protection of manufactur- 
ers is concerned, or labor interests, there is no need of the 
duty in question. On the other hand, with the materials 
asked for the exportation of the articles named would be 
further aided. 

Additional evidence that manufacturers of iron and steel 
products need no further protection to enable them to give 
their labor the highest and best returns is in the fact that in 
publishing reports of the largest maker in this country—and, 
in fact, in the world-#of pig iron and billets is that during 
the period of the existence of this corporation it has made 
an average profit over a period of five years of $14 per gross 
ton, and in its published report of the last three months’ 
operations, where it produced on an average of 60 per cent. 
of its capacity, its averaged profits were in the neighborhood 
of $12 per ton. 


MANGANESE STEEL. 


Statement of the Taylor Iron & Steel Company, High 
Bridge, N. J. 

The Taylor Iron & Steel Company, High Bridge, N. J., 
respectfully suggests in view of the recent development of the 
manufacture of manganese steel, #7. e., steel containing not 
less than 7 per cent. manganese, and the many forms and 
shapes of useful articles manufactured therefrom, such as 
safes, vaults, rails, frogs or switches for steam, electrical 
or industrial railroads, grinding or crushing machinery or 
parts thereof, excavating or dredging machinery, or parts 
thereof, car wheels, &c., that the new act should contain a 
separate and distinct clause for manganese steel so that 
all uncertainty as to its classification will be eliminated. 

After more mature consideration of the whole subject 
than could be given in the short time allotted prior to the 
filing of our brief on the 25th of November, ultimo, we con- 
clude as to this article specific duties are preferable to ad 
valorem, and suggest the following as reasonable and neces- 
sary to the continued success of this industry in the United 
States: 

All manganese steel—i.e., steel containing not less than 7 
per cent. manganese, whether cast, forged or rolled, valued at 
5 cents and not above 6 cents per pound, 2 cents per pound; 
valued above 6 cents and not above 9 cents per pound, 3 cents 
per pound; valued above 9 cents and not above 12 cents, 3% 
cents per pound; all valued above 12 cents per pound, 4 cents 
per pound. 

This will not afford abnormal profits, but is believed to 
be the minimum duty that will protect this industry, in 
which the element of labor is by far the greatest factor. 

It may be further said that home competition is rapidly 
growing and the consumer is assured of reasonable prices 
from this cause. 

The Taylor Iron & Steel Company is pre-eminently 
within that class referred to by Mr. Carnegie in his recent 
article in the December Century, page 202, wherein he says: 

The republic has become the home of steel, and this is the 
age of steel. I: may probably be found that there exists the 
small manufacturer of some specialty in steel which steel needs 
a measure of protection. The writer hopes, if such there be, the 
committee will give patient attention to such cases. It is better 
to err on the side of giving these too much rather than too little 
support. Every enterprise of this kind should be fostered. The 
writer speaks only of the ordinary articles and forms of steel as 
being able to stand without protection. 


BAR IRON. 


Statement of the Pittsburgh Forge & Lron Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


It has come to our notice through the public prints that 
some of the manufacturers appearing recently before the 
Ways and Means Committee have advocated or suggested a 
change in the differential between the duty on steel and iron 
bars and a lowering of the present duty on iron bars. We 
wish to do what we can to counteract any impression that 
may have been given your committee that any considerable 
portion of the manufacturers of iron bars are in sympathy 
with such a change, believing that if such statements were 
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made they were uttered without full and careful considera- 
tion of the subject. 

Our company is one of a large number of independen 
manufacturers of iron bars in this country, employing a 
large amount of labor, and our product in this line is being 
sold to-day at or below cost. The price of iron bars is 
largely regulated by the price of steel bars, both commodi- 
ties being used for practically the same purposes. The man 
ufacturer of iron bars employs almost four times the labor in 
the production of a ton of iron bars that is employed in the 
production of a like amount of steel bars; consequently a 
differential in the protective duty is but fair. 

The introduction of improved machinery and methods in 
the manufacture of steel, which machinery and methods are 
not applicable to the manufacture of iron, has served to so 
reduce the selling price of both steel and iron bars as to 
make it impossible for the iron manufacturer to get any re- 
turn on his investment except in the most prosperous times 
when prices rise to a living basis. We are firmly of the 
belief that any reduction of the duty on either of these com 
modities that will make possible the importation of any quan- 
tity of either steel or iron bars will so affect our markets 
that many of the small independent producers of iron bars 
will be forced out of business or great reductions in labor 
be made necessary, and thus in either event work great 
hardships on many thousands of men engaged in the iron 
industry, many of whom are getting up in years and could 
not well adapt themselves to any other business. 

We earnestly protest against any reduction of the pres- 
ent duty on iron bars, and believe we voice the opinion of a 
large majority of the iron manufacturers. 

Statement of James A. Coe & Co,, Newark, N. J 

Yop are no doubt familiar with the present high tarifi 
rates on Swedish bars and billets. The quality of the Swe- 
dish ores is much superior to any of our native ores for the 
manufacture of tool steels. The method of manufacture is 
by a charcoal process; frees the Swedish bar from injurious 
effects of sulphur coal the native ore is remarkably free from 
phosphorus. Swedish bars are used entirely for the manu- 
facture of English tool steels. Our American manufactur- 
ers use but a small percentage, if any, of Swedish stock in 
the manufacture of their different grades of tool steel. 

As we have no American substitute for this Swedish 
stock, I urgently request that you seriously consider the ex- 
pediency of making a marked reduction in tariff rates. The 
American too] steels could be improved to a marked per cent. 
if the manufacturers were permitted to use Swedish bars 
and billets. With the reduction of cost that would ensue by 
the use of Swedish stock at lower cost there would be a 
marked improvement in the quality of American tool steels. 

In relation to the tariff on English tool steels, which is 
now 2 cents per pound on steels valued at not more than 10 
cents per pound, f.o.b. Liverpool, there should be a corre- 
sponding reduction of at least 4% cent per pound on the im- 
ported product. 


PIPE, RODS, BARS AND PIG IRON. 
Statement of Godfrey L. Cabot, Boston, Mass, 


I write to urge the removal of the duties on iron pips, 
rods, bars and pig iron. I have suffered to the extent of 
many thousands of dollars a year by reason of these duties, 
and this loss will increase as my business increases. 

Ten years ago I went abroad with the intention of es- 
tublishing agencies for the sale of American iron pipe in the 
different countries of Europe. As I had for 15 years been 
a buyer of American iron pipe in increasing quantity, and 
for cash, and had never asked a single maker of pipe to take 
my note in payment of a bill, I had an excellent credit and 
was buying American iron pipe of all the different manufac- 
turers at prices that were decidedly favorable as compared 
with what other buyers in this country were paying. For 
instance, in the year 1895 I sold a lot of second-hand 2-in. 
pipe to the Standard Oil Company at precisely the same 
price that I got by telegram the same day for new pipe from 
the Oil Well Supply Company, the same size and quality. 

Nevertheless, I found in England, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Turkey, Russia, Norway, Sweden and Germany Amer- 
ican iron pipe selling at less than I could lay it down for, 
showing that others were buying American iron pipe for ex- 
port at a considerably lower price than I could buy it, and 
that I was hopelessly handicapped by the very reason that I 
was a large buyer for use in this country, which ought to 
have helped me, and would have under normal conditions. 

I respectfully protest against a system which compels 
American citizens to pay a much higher price for American 
goods than the same are sold to Europeans. 


STRIP, PLATE AND SHEET STEEL. 


Statement of Kdgar T. Ward & Sons, Boston, Mass, 


After years of litigation, at enormous cost to the im- 
porters, and during which time they were obliged to pay the 
excessively high rate of 45 per cent. duty, amounting to 
many thousand of dollars, it has finally been determined by 
the United States courts that strip steel is properly dutiable 
at specific rates under paragraph No. 135, and it is now 
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being imported at from 1.3 to 4.7 cents per pound, Yet 
under the proposed new paragraph, following paragraph No. 
135, a high rate is to be imposed, which will either increase 
enormously the cost to the consumer or prohibit its further 
importation. Even now American strip steel practically 
monopolize this market, and is sold at a much lower price 
than the imported article can be. 

No good, sound reason ean be advanced why strip steel 
should be assessed at the unjust and absurdly. high rate pro 
posed, or why it should not remain at the specific rates under 
paragraph No. 135, where the highest courts have deter 
mined it properly belongs. So long as the Government is to 
depend upon customs duties for a large part of its revenue, 
there can be no fairer or safer principle than to impose rea- 
sonably low and living rates on foreign articles that com 
pete (though to a very limited extent in the case of strip 
steel) with American products turned out at a lower cost and 
selling in the open market at lower prices. 

Paragraph No. 141 was intended to place an additional 
duty upon certain forms of steel that had been put through 
come additional process of tempering, bluing or polishing to 
vive it an added surface finish, and was undoubtedly for the 
further protection of American steel producers on account 
of the labor, manipulation, and cost of such additional proc 
esses. 

It is now proposed to exact this additional duty upon 
steel that has been cold rolled only. (See The Tron Age of 
November 19, 1908, D- 1445, Par. No. 141.) It has been de- 
cided by the courts of last resort that cold rolled steel, with- 
further polishing or brightening process, does not 
the provisions of paragraph No. 141, largely 
no apparent reason could be found 
for such additional duty. ‘This litigation covered especially, 
if not entirely, cold rolled strip steel, and the proposed 
change is no doubt aimed directly at steel in that form. 

Strip steel, cold rolled only, is assessed for duty under 
paragraph No. 135. The thinner it is desired, the more 
times it has to be passed through the rolls and the greater 
its value becomes, and consequently the higher the rate of 
duty under said paragraph. The rolling necessarily gives it 
a certain brightness, but that brightness adds in no way to 
its value. It is not rolled with that purpose in view at all, 
but simply and solely to get the desired thickness, or rather 
thinness. The |} rightening is simply incidental to the process 
of rolling and cannot be avoided, and that it can serve no 
possible purpose is shown by the fact that in the further 
processes of manufacturing such steel into the various arti- 
cles for which it is used it is always and invariably heated, 
which absolutely destroys any brightness there may be upon 
its surface. 

roqring in mind that this steel is already assessed under 
paragraph No, 135 at rates increasing according to the num- 
ber of passes through the rolls, because the repeated rolling 
increases its value, and also incidentally its brightness, and, 
further, that the domestic interests even now are demand- 
ing in this revision of the tariff an entirely absurd and un- 
reasonable increase in the duty on cold-rolled strip steel 
(see third new paragraph of the new text as published in 
The Iron Age, above mentioned), what justifiable or even 
plausible reason can possibly be adduced for placing an ad- 
ditional duty upon it on account of a brightness of surface 
which is not aimed at, is incidental to the process of manu- 
facture, adds nothing to its value, serves no purpose what- 
ever, is destroyed as soon as the steel reaches this country, 
which is produced without any additional labor and without 
adding 1 cent per 1,000,000 tons to the cost of its manu- 
facture? 

If among the thousands of demands being made by the 
domestic interests i 


out any 
come within 
upon the eround that 


in this proposed revision of the tariff 
there is one that is unreasonable and unjustifiable, it is this 
one, 


Statement of the Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


In the matter of the revision of the Dingley tariff we 
beg to submit for the consideration of your honorable com- 
mittee the recommendation that the clause in paragraph No. 
128 which reads, ~ Steel bands or strips untempered, suit- 
able for making band saws, 3 cents per pound and 20 per 
centum ad valorem; if tempered or tempered and polished, 
6 cents per pound and 20 per centum ad valorem,” should 
be stricken out, and that in paragraph No. 135 should be 
inserted after the clause, “saw plates, wholly or partially 
manufactured,” the following: “ Steel bands or strips un- 
tempered, suitable for making band saws,” and that at the 
end of the paragraph there should be added: “ Provided, 
that on steel bands or strips, tempered, or tempered and pol- 
ished, suitable for making band saws, there shall be paid 
30 per centum ad valorem in addition to the rate provided 
in this act for steel bands er strips untempered, suitable for 
making band saws.” 

Paragraph No. 141. That the clause which reads “ and 
on steel circular saw plates there shall be paid one-half of 
1 cent per pound in addition to the rate provided in this 
act for steel saw plates * should be stricken out. 

The effect of the changes desired would be to make the 
duties on “ steel bands or strips, untempered, suitable for 
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making band saws.” and on “ steel circular saw plates ” the 
sime as on “saw plates, wholly or partially manufactured,” 
and to preserve approximately the same increase in duty on 
“steel bands or strips, tempered, or tempered and polished,” 
compared with “steel bands or strips, untempered,” as 
exists in the present tariff. 

Our reasons for asking these changes: 

1. All crucible steel for whatever form of bars or plates 
is first produced in the form of ingots and afterward rolled 
down to the form and thickness and sheared to the shape 
adapted to its ultimate use. Steel bands or strips, untem- 
pered, suitable for making ingots, are of different mone)s 
values per pound, but the selling price is regulated by the 
value of the ingots used plus the labor of rolling and shear- 
ing, and the losses due to shearing to specified shapes. There- 
fore, if the ingot values, labor, or shearing losses in any one 
of the steel products referred to are more than in others, 
the result would naturally be that they would be invoice:l 
at a higher price per pound, and thus be required to pay 4 
higher rate of duty, and it seems a decided injustice to place 
the tariff on steel bands or strips, untempered, suitable for 
making band saws, and on cireular saw plates of a given 
value per pound, on a higher plane than the duty on other 
saw plates of the same value per pound. 

© It appears from the Government statistics of imports 
of steel bands or strips, untempered, suitable for making 
hand saws and steel circular saw plates, and from figures 
which we have made up covering our purchases of these 
same articles imported for us, that we consume a majority 
of the total imports coming under these two headings. 

We beg to state in this connection that the printed sta- 
tistics of imports of steel bands or strips, untempered, suit- 
able for making band saws, for the fiscal years ended June 
29, 1908 to 1907, inclusive, are apparently incorrect, for 
during each of those five years we purchased more imported 
steel coming under this heading than is shown in the statis- 
tics as having been imported. So far as we have knowl- 
edge, the statistics of imports for this item for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1908, appear correct, and it is on this 
last year’s figures that we base the statement earlier in this 
paragraph. 

We would further state that we do not import in our 
own name, but buy from the United States agents of the for- 
eign mills. 

#8 The extra duties now levied on these two articles make 
it necessary for the consumers of saws made from these 
plates to pay a higher price, in order that they can have 
goods of the quality required for their work. 

4. We are forced to buy certain steel plates from foreign 
producers, as we are unable to obtain from mills in this 
country such plates and bands of the high quality and con- 
tinuous uniformity that we require. 

5. We are ina neutral position as to any revision of the 
existing specific duties on saw plates and other steels as now 
in effect under paragraph No. 135, and only ask for the 
changes above outlined, in order that the present discrim- 
inating duties on stee] bands or strips untempered, suitable 
for making band saws and steel circular saw plates, may be 
eliminated. 


HOOPS, BANDS AND COTTON TIES. 


Statement of Wallace H,. Rowe, President Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


As a manufacturer of steel hoops, steel bands and steel 
cotton ties, and the authorized representative of other manu- 
facturers of this class of product, I beg to submit to you the 
following suggestions as to tariff on these commodities : 

Our average wages per (ay for years 1906, 1907 and 
1908, were as follows: 


1906. 1907. 1908. 
NE soe cae a aie e wide snes S0'eN? $4.85 $4.88 $4.93 
tolling mill hands.....-:-e+**s*° 2.99 2.99 3.06 
MASRIOR 6 oer eccccosesossese es 2.82 2.78 2.79 
MOT «ccc sea seee eS o8 SR OS® 1.99 1.99 1.99 


Average wages for same work in Germany and Belgium: 


IR dg 6uc plu tnt eee eee AP SSNS IFS SET $1.65 to $1.88 
tolling mill hands....-----cssr-srseet rete e ee 1.88 to 2.35 
Mechanics ..--- gl ye PO Ren Lie pect: 1.16 to 1.43 
SEE widen dees eden awn reer ee eN Te .75 to 85 


The ocean freight from seaports of Germany and Bel- 
cium to our Atlantic Ocean and Gulf ports is less than the 
railroad freight from steel manufacturing centers to the 
same destinations. Hence, these advantages of the foreign 
manufacturer can be met, if the tariff is removed, only by 
such reduction of wages as will enable us to meet that com- 
petition at the Atlantic seaboard. Of course, a8 you recede 
from the Atlantic seaboard these factors change in our fa- 
vor, because the railroad freight rates diminish relatively on 
our products and increase on the foreign products. 

Is is therefore evident that if the tariff is taken off steel 
hoops, steel bands and steel cotton ties, we must reduce or 
surrender the Atlantic Coast and Gulf trade to the foreign- 
ers. This will include substantially the entire cotton tie 
trade, because all of the cotton is baled at Atlantic and Gulf 
ports or nearby points. Furthermore, the producers of cot- 
ton realize a profit instead of being at an expense in the use 
of cotton ties in the baling of cotton, for the reason that all 
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cotton is sold at the total gross weight, as shown per bale. 
This includes bagging and ties. 


HIGH SPEED STEEL. 


Statement of B, M,. Jones & Co., Houghton & Richards 
and Edgar I. Ward & Sons, Boston, Mass, 

The proposed change in paragraph No. 135 of the steel 
schedule (see The Jron Age of November 19, 1908, pp. 1444, 
1445) substituting an ad valorem rate on the various kinds 
of steel covered by said paragraph, valued above 16 cents 
per pound, instead of the present (excessive) rate of 4.7 
cents per pound, is evidently aimed at foreign high speed 
steel, which is imported in considerable quantities for the 
use of American makers of steel tools. The change is no 
doubt inspired by interested parties, for while the suggestion 
of a blank ad valorem rate would probably have no special 
significance to persons not familiar with the steel trade, yet 
to those in the trade it means an increase in duties beyond 
the prohibitive point. 

Judging from the present ad valorem rates on steel and 
its manufactures and the ratios which the specific rates bear 
to the value of the merchandise, any ad valorem rate in 
paragraph No. 135 on sieel valued above 16 cents per 
pound, which domestic interests would ask for, would mean 
an increase in the duty on high speed steel of from 100 to 
300 per cent. 

Under present conditions American high speed steel is 
being sold to manufacturers of steel tools for less than the 
price of the foreign, without the addition of the duty; which 
proves conclusively that it can be produced in this country 
at a less price than the foreign article can be laid down in 
New York or Boston, even if it were on the free list. Al- 
though, as we have said before, high speed steel is imported 
in considerable quantities, yet it is a very small item in com- 
parison with the amount of tool steel produced and used in 
this country, and it could not be imported at all (even at 
the present rate of duty, which is excessive), but for the 
fact that the American tool makers find it necessary to use 
the foreign steel to produce certain tools of a certain qual- 
ity. But there is a limit to the price that American manu- 
facturers can pay for imported tool steel, and any material 
increase in duty over the present rate of 4.7 cents per pound 
would in our opinion exclude the article entirely from this 
market. If we are right in our judgment, then the bald 
preposition is simply this, that the United States Govern- 
ment shall forego and surrender the revenue it is now re- 
ceiving (which amounts, figured upon the statement made 
to your committee on November 25, 1908, by the Primos 
Chemical Company, Primos, Pa., to about $1,128,000 per 
annum) from duties on imported high speed steel, and 
American mechanics shall be compelled to use inferior tools, 
for the sole purpose and object of adding to the already 
enormous profits of the great American steel corporations, 
who are admittedly the lowest cost steel producers in the 
world, or, in other words, to enable the American steel pro- 
ducers to seize and appropriate to themselves the small frac- 
tion of the market that foreign high speed steel has been 
able to command up to this time by reason of its special and 
peculiar qualities. 

We beg, further, to call the attention of the committee 
to the fact that the chief argument of the American pro- 
ducers in the past—to wit, that protection was needed be- 
cause of the duty on tungsten, which enters largely into the 
manufacture of high speed steel, and which necessarily had 
to be imported—no longer avails, for large deposits of 
tungsten have been found in this country, several of the steel 
companies having their own tungsten mines, and it-can now 
be obtained in the United States at a lower price than from 
any fore‘gn country. We again assert that the present rate 
of 4.7 cents per pound is excessive; that it lays an unnec- 
essary burden upon the American tool maker and the Amer- 
ican mechanic; that a lower rate would add, to a certain 
extent, to the revenue of the Government and would tend 
to increase the production in this country of superior and 
high grade tools; that the American steel producers have no 
legitimate claim for protection against a foreign article that 
sells in this market, even without the duty added, at a 
higher price than their own products. 

In an article in The Iron Age of November 12, 1908, E. 
T. Clarage of Chicago, president of the Columbia Tool Steel 
Company, characterizes the European manufacturers as 
being “at the tail end of the procession,” and later, in the 
same article, asserts, “ There is no doubt that some exceed- 
ingly good steel is manufactured in Europe. This we do not 
deny, but we have never yet analyzed a piece of European 
tool steel which could not be duplicated or excelled in this 
country by any one of half a dozen leading tool steel mak- 
ers, and with much more uniformity, in addition to being 
sold at a lower price.” 

If this is true, and we know he is correct about prices 
being lower, why is there any need of protecting the Ameri- 
can tool steels unless it be to enrich the makers at the ex- 
pense of the consumers and to destroy the healthy competi- 
tion of foreign steels at the expense of the Government's revy- 
enues? 

In conclusion, we respectfully ask, in the interest of the 
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Gevernment, the consumer, and ourselves, that no ad 
valorem rate be substituted in paragraph No. 135 for the 
present specific rate on steel valued above 16 cents per 
pound, but that the rate be made specific at 3% cents per 
pound instead of 4.7 cents per pound, as in the act of July 
24, 1897. 


STEEL HARDENING METALS. 


Statement of the Electro-Metallurgical Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

We beg to submit our reasons for asking that in the com- 
ing revision of the tariff you give special attention to the 
status of ferrosilicon, ferrochrome, ferrotungsten and the 
other ferroalloys (except ferromanganese, which is in a dif- 
ferent category, and with which we are not concerned), and 
of the metals which are the most valuable components of 
those alloys. 

We ask (1) that the rate of duty be made clear and 
certain; (2) that the duty be equalized on the articles men- 
tioned and be an ad valorem one; (3) that the duty be made 
a reasonable one on chem all. 

It is not so now on the ferros we speak of (except ferro- 
silicon). They are not mentioned in the law by name, and 
it has been held in court that they are not “metals un- 
wrought,” because they are not capable of being wrought, 
and that they are therefore dutiable by similitude to ferro- 
manganese at only $4 a ton, although some of them are worth 
over $4000 a ton. (United States vs. Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company, 137 Fed., 770, C. C. A., Second Cir- 
cuit, New York.) But later another court held that certain 
bronze hardening alloy, not any more capable of being 
wrought than our ferros, was properly dutiable at 20 per 
cent. ad valorem as “metals unwrought.” (Thomas vs. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Company, 142 
Fed., 734, C. C. A., Third Circuit, Philadelphia.) 

So, while for a time the foreign ferros were admitted at 
the trivial duty of $4 a ton, they (except ferrosilicon and 
ferromanganese) are now being assessed at 20 per cent. ad 
valorem to await the final result of renewed litigation. A 
new case was made, which was decided by the Board of 
United States General Appraisers in favor of the 20 per cent. 
assessment, but this is now pending on appeal in the 
United States Circuit Court in Philadelphia (Lavino r. 
United States, Hempstead vs. United States, and Hampton 
vs. United States). The result of that litigation will doubt- 
less be favorable, but we submit that the law should be made 
clear beyond peradventure. 

As the foreign ferros have been admitted at one time at 
only $4 a ton, and possibly may again secure that rate of 
duty by some court decision, the domestic interests cannot 
go ahead with the development of their expensive plants with 
the requisite assurance of stability. 

The reason which once existed for putting ferrosilicon at 
$4 a ton duty no longer exists. This rate, the same as that 
on pig iron, originated when ferrosilicon was made in a 
blast furnace only, contained only 10 or 12 per cent. of sil- 
icon, and was worth about $20 a ton, making the duty 
equivalent to about 20 per cent. ad valorem. It may be 
added that spiegeleisen and ferromanganese have always, 
even up to date, been made in blast furnaces only. 

Ferrosilicon to-day, besides being still produced by the 
blast furnace, can be and is made by electro metallurgical 
processes to contain as high as 75 per cent. or more of sili- 
con, and this is worth from four to eight times as much 
as the lower grade article. It is not right that these differ- 
ent products should carry the same per ton duty, and an 
ad valorem rate will give the proper proportion in the duty 
automatically, because the value varies with the silicon con- 
tent. Each one of the other ferros also varies in the con- 
tent of its valuable material—the chromium, tungsten, &c.— 
and takes a correspondingly variable price. Here, also, an 
ad valorem rate is the only feasible one. And ferrosilicon 
and the other ferros (except ferromanganese), being made 
of varying grades and values by blast furnace, or electric 
furnace, or chemical process, should all be put on a parity 
in the tariff. 

Of course, the duty should be levied on the metals them- 
selves—chromium, tungsten, &c.—at the same rate as on the 
ferroalloys of them, since otherwise there would be great in- 
ducement to evasion of the intended duty. Moreover, our 
arguments are applicable to both the metals and their alloys. 

The present duty of $4 a ton on ferrosilicon has seen 
the decay of many blast furnaces in the United States which 
formerly produced the low grade, while, on the other hand, 
the electric furnaces cannot effectively compete in high grade 
ferrosilicon with the foreign product on the basis of the 
present duty. 

The duty on all the ferroalloys (except ferromanganese) 
and the metals from which they derive their chief charac- 
teristics, should be put at 30 per cent. ad valorem. A less 
rate than that will not place the industry upon a stable 
basis and enable it to successfully compete with foreign 
producers. 

There ought to be no dispute of our statement concern- 
ing the cost of the ferroalloys. The official record of the 
cases now pending in Philadelphia shows that the ones ac- 
tually involved there had a foreign value of $4317 per ton 
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for the ferrovanadium, of $1032 to $1991 per ton for the 
ferrotungsten, and of $98 to $715 per ton for the ferro- 
chromium. 

The amount of protection which we ask is, of course, 
based on the supposition that the ores which are our raw 
materials remain, as they are now, on the free list. Natur- 
ally, if these are made dutiable (as to which we say noth- 
ing now), we should need a correspondingly higher rate of 
duty on the ferroalloys, &c., so as to have the benefit of an 
appropriate differential. 


ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS. 


Statement of the Excelsior Steel Ball Company, 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 

Prices of balls and ball bearings have been forced down- 
ward now by foreign competition. The small cost per ball 
or bearing that goes into the average machine is so slight 
that it does not take many cents to equip a sewing machine, 
a bicycle, or a roller skate with ball bearings throughout, 
so that there cannot possibly be any hardship. to the gen- 
eral public by allowing the present tariff on balls and ball 
bearings to remain as it is, or rather increase it, so that 
American industries can be better protected. 

The ball bearing industry is comparatively young, and 
in our judgment should be fostered, because it is only by 
taking care of anything that results can be obtained. This 
argument can be applied to anything under the sun, whether 
it be something of natural or mechanical growth. If a seed 
is planted, care is given to produce the best results, and re- 
sults show that care has been taken. So it is with any 
new industry; care must be taken to produce a natural, 
healthy growth. It is rather discouraging to call on a customer 
and offer an article that has had good honest work placed 
on it, and good money paid for the making, and to be calmly 
told that the same article can be brought over from Ger- 
many for a lower price. The writer has had this actual ex- 
perience, and we do not think that it is because that any 
other country has better men or better machinery, but sim- 
ply that labor can be bought cheaper. It is not as if the 
present price of balls and ball bearings were prohibitive, 
because we have endeavored to show that to equip a sewing 
machine or similar article costs but a few cents, It is the 
fact of these bearings being so cheap that makers of sewing 
machines, &c., have adopted the ball bearing, thereby mak- 
ing very easy running machines and conferring a boon on 
humanity in general. We are often told that surely the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and surely the manufacturer 
should be protected for the expenditure of his energy and 
brains when his life is devoted to producing something that 
will prevent friction. 

Statement of the Timken Roller Bearing Axle Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, 


We earnestly insist that in place of a reduction of the 
tariff on roller bearings there should be sufficient to afford 
fair remuneration to our workmen employed in this indus- 
try. Feeling the need of a broader market, we have recent- 
ly concluded an arrangement to manufacture our roller bear- 
ings in England, as we had no hope of creating a foreign 
market for our goods made in this country, due solely to the 
fact that the existing rate of wages in this country is far 
in excess of that in England. The cost of the raw material 
for our bearings in England is but little less than we pay 
here. However, owing to the fact that our cost of labor 
will be so much less in England than in this country, we 
will be enabled from that point to compete with the foreign 
maker in his own legitimate territory. This situation dem- 
onstrates the fact that it is the price of labor that alone 
renders it impossfble for the American manufacturer to com- 
pete with others engaged in a like industry in Europe. 

We believe that in order to safely maintain the wages 
that have been paid in the past to employees engaged in this 
industry there should be an increase of the tariff rate of at 
least 20 per cent. We earnestly urge that the above increase 
be granted, not alone for ourselves, but for our workmen, 
upon whom eventually must fall the burden of invited for- 
eign competition. 


TABLE CUTLERY. 


Statement of Committee Representing American Manu- 
facturers of Table Cutlery. 


The manufacturers of table cutlery respectfully submit 
for your consideration that their total sales in 1896 were 
approximately $2,000,000; in 1906, $3,000,000. 

That they have no trust, combination, or agreement as to 
selling prices. 

That their total capitalization is $2,500,000, much less 
than the actual amount invested. 

That on this capitalization in the last 10 years dividends 
have not averaged over 6 per cent. 

That selling prices on their entire output are from 10 
to 20 per cent. lower than in 1896. 

That 70 per cent. of the cost of production is labor. 

The margin of profit being, as above shown, small, no 
serious reduction in selling prices to meet foreign competi- 
tion can be made except largely at the expense of the wage 
earners, 

In the endeavor to meet the committee’s views we sub- 
mit for consideration a schedule which shows substantial 
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reductions through the entire list, both on specific and ad 
valorem duties, and on common knives and forks, which rep- 
resent in dollars one-third at least of the entire production 
of the trade, the reduction is from 45 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. ad valorem. More than this the industry cannot stand 
without serious detriment. 

We earnestly urge a minimum and maximum tariff in 
place of the present reciprocity treaty with Germany, which 
puts a premium upon undervaluation and leaves us power- 
less to prevent it. If such be adopted, the duties here sub- 
mitted should be fixed as the minimum rates: 

Table, butcher, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread, but- 


ter, vegetable, fruit, pie, cheese, plumbers’, painters’, pallet, 
artists’, and shoe knives, forks and steels, finished or unfinished. 


Present 
Mach. rate. 
Cents. Cents. 
With handles of mother-of-pearl, shell or ivory. .14 16 
WHER MROBGION CF GOORMOEs 666 ccc ccc cn ecciccscs 10 12 
With handles of hard rubber, solid bone, cellu- 
loid or any pyroxylin material.............. + 5 
With handles of any other material than those 
above mentioned, except as below noted...... 1 1% 


In addition, on all the above articles, 15 per cent. ad val- 
orem, provided that none of the above named articles shall pay 
a duty of less than 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Table knives and forks, commonly called “ scale tang,’’ with 
riveted handles of cocobolo, ebony or bone, 25 per cent. ad val 
orem. 


Blades, handles or other parts of either or any of the above 
articles imported in any other manner than hafted shall pay a 
duty of 50 per cent, ad valorem. 


This last paragraph is to prevent blades and handles be- 
ing imported, as now, at a low rate of duty and being put 
together here, obviously taking advantage of the obscurity 
of the present bill to avoid payment of proper duties. 

The steel parts, we are advised, now come in under para- 
graph No. 135, under the clause “steel in all forms and 
shapes not specifically provided for,” at so much per pound. 
We cannot find at what rate the handles are dutiable at 
present. In our opinion, the duty should be made so high 
on goods imported in parts that the goods themselves come in 
in a finished condition in their proper class. 


FIREARMS. 
Statement of the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn, 

We understand that your committee has been ap- 
proached by importers of foreign arms to the end that they 
may induce your honorable body to reduce the present exist- 
ing tariff on this class; and we wrote to protest against any 
material change in the present arrangement, which to the 
best of our belief does to-day leave the foreign manufacturer 
of these goods with material advantage, 

In the manufacture of guns two classes of machines are 
chiefly used the world over—namely, a standard form of 
Lincoln milling machine and a so-called edging or profiling 
machine. In the ordinary manufacture these machines are 
run by operatives who are not mere mechanics and who have 
no actual trade. On the Continent milling machine opera- 
tives, who form the larger proportion of those manufactur- 
ing guns, receive from $3.50 to $4.50 per week. In this 
country it is practically impossible to employ people for 
the same work at less than $2.25 to $2.50 per day, or $13.50 
to $15 per week; and the same is practically true of the 
wages of all other employees engaged in this line of manu- 
facture. It is, therefore, safe to say that the Continental 
labor cost is not over one-third of the domestic labor cost. 
For an example of the working of the present schedules, let 
us take $100 worth—factory cost—of guns. This is divisi- 
ble into two main factors, as follows: 





Re ee CTE Te ee $100 
a sacs aa ie 6 1-ce al ats Se OA) dl dale Se mica 4h aaa 80 
a a os a'd sit 4.5. U Cada a dee WORE o 8K d ke wa oe Medea dan 20 


The foreign manufacturer may have a slight advantage 
in the purchase of some of the material; in the purchase of 
steel, for instance, he pretty certainly has, as many of the 
American manufacturers purchase a considerable proportion 
of this material abroad. The same can be said of the wood 
—walnut of various kinds—for stocks and forearms. For 
the purpose of the present argument, however, this advan- 
tage, which only covers 20 per cent. of the entire cost of the 
gun, may be disregarded. It is in the matter of labor cost 
that the Continental manufacturer has the greatest advan- 
tage: 

The $80 labor cost to the American manufacturer in the 
$100 value in guns amounts on the Continental basis to. $26.67 


To which add cost of material on the American basis.... 20.00 
And we have the Continental factory cost of,..... $46.67 
Add to this a profit of, say, 12% per cent.............. 5.83 


And also add the extreme duty (for guns of more than 
$10 value), $6 each; and the 35 per cent. ad valorem 


Pa en - OS BAS GOO os 6. cce cc cs vieheede been es 48.38 

$100.88 

To the American manufacturer’s factory cost of........ $100.00 
Add a profit as allowed above to the foreign manufacturer 

GT as 6a ode aw coke «ces batedeasertess 12.50 

Aaa TEE. ib aia wale Gouna euea tee ake $112.50 
Which compared with the foreign manufacturer’s New 

eS Os en ch nce uddaaaneatseced es 100.88 


Gives the foreign manufacturer an advantage under 
CP DUNS GOOD Oe vc cc ccccccccccecccoves Hanes 
Or practically 114% per cent. 
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The foregoing, coupled with the fact that large numbers 
of foreign guns are annually imported at such prices that the 
American manufacturers can but barely compete with them, 
will, we believe, convince your committee that the present 
basis is fairly and equitably adjusted to all concerned, and 
does not unduly protect the American manufacturer or leave 
him in position to monopolize the domestic market. 


Statement of the Hopkins & Allen Arms Company, 
Norwich, Conn, 


Regarding tariff on firearms, we wish to enter our pro- 
test against any change being made in the present duty. 

As labor is the larger part of the cost in manufacturing 
this class of goods we cannot compete with the foreign labor 
market. 

This class of goods is being sold by the American manu- 
facturers at very reasonable prices, and we are supplying the 
market with a very much better grade of goods than was 
formerly imported. 

We believe there is every reason why this industry 
should be protected, and no good reason why the present 
duty should be changed in any respect. 


Statement of the Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y. 


We desire particularly to call your attention to recoil 
operated automatic pistols, an article not manufactured in 
this country in 1897, and consequently not scheduled in the 
act of that year. Under the decree of the United States 
Board of General Appraisers, dated June 21, 1908 (abstract 
15,900, T. D. 28,278), automatic pistols were classified as 
side arms under paragraph No. 154, and subject to a duty 
of 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Believing that automatic pistols resemble more closely 
revolvers than side arms, and that they should pay duty as 
revolvers, we request that paragraph No. 158 be amended to 
provide that revolving pistols, magazine and automatic pis 
tois, and parts thereof, be subject to a duty of 75 cents each 
and 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

In the manufacture of firearms fully 80 per cent. of the 
cost of construction is labor, the amount of material con- 
sumed in each individual arm representing but a minimum 
of its finished cost. Cheap labor in European countries en- 
ables foreign manufacturers to produce goods at much lower 
prices than American manufacturers. 

All of the work of the American manufacturer is done 
in the factory, while the European manufacturer farms 
out his work to families, and his factory is largely an as- 
sembling plant. The work on the American firearm is done 
by skilled mechanics, who receive from $1.50 to $3.50 per 
day, while the foreign manufacturer, we are credibly in- 
formed, pays from 40 to 80 cents per day for the same class 
of work. Consequently, if the American manufacturer is to 
be permitted to remain in business and American labor given 
employment in this art, the schedule should at least remain 
as adopted by the law of 1897. 

Doubtless your committee will receive many requests for 
a reduction in the schedule of firearms. Analyze these re- 
quests, and you will find that they come from dealers and 
importers who are desirous of marketing foreign made goods 
in competition with the American made product; and we 
respectfully protest against a recuction of the tariff for any 
such purpose. A firearm is a luxury, and should bear a 
larger share of the burden of revenue than a necessity. 

Permit us to advance one further argument covering the 
general situation—namely, that manufacturers of firearms 
should be given every possible help and encouragement by 
the Federal Government, for the reason that in time of se- 
rious warfare they might be of inestimable service to the 
country at large. Consequently it would seem to be the duty 
of Congress to preserve and protect the interest of home man- 
ufacture to the utmost extent, 


ALUMINUM. 


Statement of the Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


All the foreign aluminum companies are protected by tar- 
iff either on both ingot aluminum and on aluminum sheet, 
wire and other semifinished forms, or in some instances on 
only the latter. In France, where the largest number of 
aluminum companies are located and where the conditions 
for manufacture are most favorable, the tariff is 17% cents 
per pound on both ingots and semifinished forms. 

The largest use for aluminum abroad is for military 
equipment for infantry. The German, French and other for- 
eign governments buy large quantities of aluminum, and 
thus give to the aluminum factories located in their borders 
a large and permanent trade which cannot be taken away, 
while necessarily in the United States the field has only been 
in general consumption—in domestic utensils, wire for elec- 
trical conductors, &c.—and to create this market is a very 
considerable source of expense to the United States producer. 

During 1905, 1906 and the first part of 1907 the foreign 
producing capacity was no more than equal to the foreign 
consumption, and, in fact, for a short period was so much 
less that an acute shortage existed, accompanied by a rise in 





price. This condition caused the five then existing foreign 
companies to increase their plants and induced seven new 
companies to erect aluminum plants, so that now the foreign 
aluminum producing capacity is at least six times the foreign 
consumption of even the good years of 1906 and 1907. All 
the foreign companies thus not only have immense surplus 
producing capacity, but have large surplus stocks of alumi- 
num. This condition is not a temporary result of the pres- 
ent commercial depression, but is a condition which wiil con- 
tinue for many years to come, and is compelling all the for- 
eign companies to turn to the United States market, as is 
shown by the constantly increasing importations and by the 
fact that the domestic producer is being met on every sale 
by a flood of foreign quotations at constantly lowering prices. 

The aluminum business lends itself with unusual ease 
to the disposal of “surplus” or excess product. From be- 
hind their prohibitive tariff wall of more than double the 
United States tariff the foreign aluminum companies cau 
and do quote their surplus stock, delivered in New York, at 
prices substantially less than the cost of production in this 
country, and which, even with the United States duty added, 
compete with the domestic prices which only give a fair 
profit to the domestic producer. 

Foreign aluminum producers sell for export at 12 to 18 
cents per pound f.o.b. New York. The domestic price of 
aluminum is from 20 to 22 cents per pound, which is as 
low as aluminum can be manufactured and sold under 
United States conditions of manufacture. 

In view of the large amount of labor required in the 
production of aluminum, the great disparity between labor 
costs of this country and abroad, and the higher price of 
raw materials and plant in this country, the present tariff 
on aluminum is only an adequate protection and is neces 
sary if aluminum is to continue to be produced in this coun- 
try to give employment to American workmen and provide 
a reasonable profit on the capital invested. The retention 
of the present tariff is all the more a vital necessity to the 
American manufacturer on account of the immense surplus 
producing capacity in Europe and the extraordinary effort 
which will for many years be made to dispose of, from be- 
hind their prohibitive tariff wall, surplus product at surplus 
product prices which are much less than the cost of produc- 
tion in this country. 

Trimmings from aluminum sheet and old sheet, wire, 
castings, &c., are easily melted over again and run into ingot 
shape. A large number of metal merchants abroad make a 
practice of getting together this junk or scrap aluminum, re 
melting it into ingots, and offering it on this market as new 
aluminum. As is the case with other metals, such remelted 
ingots are, for certain purposes, nearly as good as new. As 
the price of scrap on all metals in all countries is only about 
6O per cent. of the value of new metal, such remelted ingots 
can be put on the market at considerably less cost than new 
metal. There is a large quantity of this scrap, and, as it is 
more easily sold away from home, where the liability of de- 
tection as to its real grade or the liability for redress for 
damage resulting from its use is very little, this country is 
always seriously affected by the foreign scrap market, and 
hence a tariff is not full protection against such sales, as, 
for instance, the present 8-cent tariff, while it serves as an 
S-cent tariff against new metal, is only an effective tariff of 
some cents less as against the importation of scrap. 

The aluminum business has only been ordinarily profit- 
able. Dividends have only been paid by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America in 11 years out of 20, and the average div- 
idend for the 11 years has been 8 per cent. on a very con- 
servative cash capital, making an average return to the 
stockholder of less than 4% per cent. Duging 1908 no divi- 
dend has been paid. The position of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America is due not to combination, control of raw 
material, &c., but to meritorious patents, the chief ones of 
which have been taken out by its officials and have been 
adjudicated by the United States courts. These patents 
have in the main expired and will all expire within a few 
months. 

There is no general demand for a reduction in the alum- 
inum tariff. It can be confidently stated that the aluminum 
consumers in this country are satisfied with the price of 
aluminum and progress of the industry. The only efforts 
for a reduction in tariff are made by the foreign manufac- 
turers and the metal brokers in this country who represent 
them. 

Aluminum is a concentrated product, and at slight cost 
can be moved from one market to another. The cost of its 
manufacture is directly or indirectly very largely labor, 
much more so than of any other metal. The wages paid in 
its manufacture are three times those paid by foreign pro- 
ducers. To utilize the mines and water powers in this coun- 
try, long freight hauls are necessary, while the reverse is 
true abroad. The raw materials required pay a duty. For- 
eign producers are protected by a prohibitive tariff and can 
and do invade this market with surplus product at rates im- 
possible to meet without the tariff, and they throw into this 
market their scrap. The profit of the business has been 
only ordinary and there is no demand from the United 
States consumers for a reduction in tariff, 
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BUILDERS’ HARDWARE AND LOCKS. 


Statement of the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, 
New Britaiu, Conn. 


Our company is one of the foremost producers of build- 
ers’ hardware and locks in America. Our product is cov- 
ered by paragraph No. 193, under Schedule C of the cus- 
toms tariff act of 1897. The rate of duty there imposed, 45 
per cent. ad valorem, has been sufficient to protect us against 
foreign competition, and we consider it adequate. The hard 
ware industry has prospered under this rate of duty, and 
vet this measure of protection has not fostered monopoly. 
insured inordinate or unreasonable profits, nor wrought in- 
jury to the interests of the consumer. We plead, therefore, 
that the present rate of duty upon builders’ hardware and 
locks, 45 per cent. ad valorem, be retained in the tariff bili 
which the Committee on Ways and Means will shortly form 
ulate. 

Efforts which our company has made during the past 
year have been unsuccessful in securing the cost figures of 
foreign-made hardware which we would have liked to pre- 
sent to your committee in comparison with American costs 
of the same articles, in support of our contention that the 
rate of duty at present imposed upon such articles is not 
unreasonable. We can lay before you, however, selling 
plices of certain articles of French and English manufac- 
ture, and set against them the cost, exclusive of profit or 
selling expense, of reproducing such articles in America. 

For purposes of comparison we have selected two classes 
of goods: From the French, the very highest quality bronze 
hardware, hand chased, in the cost of which 65 per cent. is 


iabor. From the English, goods of the cheapest possible 
description in which labor figures 52 per cent. of the total 
cost as produced in this country. These two classes of 


builders’ hardware, extremes in both quality and cost, have 
been selected as typical because of the bearing of each class 
upon the question of labor, the one showing the greatest 
possible ratio of labor to the total cost, the other the least. 
Little hardware of this high standard is produced and it is 
supplied from abroad, notwithstanding the 45 per cent. duty 
against it. Its high price, even as made in French factories, 
restricts its sale; and in a large degree jit is, under present 
conditions, noncompetitive with high grade American hard- 
ware. The English goods, however, would, if admitted free 
or at a materially lower duty, come into competition with 
our hardware, notwithstanding the fact that they are not of 
a distinctly American type. English and German manufac- 
turers have always been very alert to meet the demands of 
foreign markets, and with the barriers let down they would 
undoubtedly flood our markets with goods of this class made 
to conform to American tastes, or preferences and to fulfill 
American requirements of service or duty. 

It should be constantly kept in mind that in the table 
given below the French or English figures state the selling 
price, which undoubtedly comprises a reasonable manufac- 
turer’s profit. The American figures, on the other hand, 
give only the actual cost of production with no addition for 
profit, and with no provision for expense of marketing the 
goods. 


Article. Selling American 
French hardware: rice. cost. 
Escutcheons A, eAch....cccssecees aise $3.28 $8.94 
Bolts B, each...... Saeed es acne bed ees «eee 46.94 
Drop handle C, each..... (ewekwes rere 7.39 
Englisu hardware: 
Chain door fast D, dozen......... ca neus 6 1.08 
Door knoeR@?r BH, Gomen......cccccccces - 1.38 1.62 
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Knob, drop and rose G, set............. 2.58 3.07 
| door lock H, dozen..... banc ewanes 1.76 2.33 
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Push plate L, dozen..... eae Re ONC ee és 90 1.68 
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The instances cited have been chosen at random from a 
considerable list of foreign made goods upon which we have 
computed costs. Examples might be multiplied indefinitely, 
but as these are altogether typical it seems unnecessary to 
burden the argument. 


The selling prices given in this memorandum are those 
prevailing in the home markets of the producing countries. 
They are not export prices, made to work off surplus prod- 
uct with but small regard to cost. They are the prices at 
which the makers sell to their own people, and it is a fair 
presumption that they include a manufacturer’s profit. A 
comparison of these figures and an analysis of the costs of 
foreign goods as reproduced in this country forces the fol- 
lowing conclusion: That even with the present rates of 
duty American hardware makers are powerless to compete 
with French manufacturers of the highest type of hand fin- 
ished goods; that the duty of 45 per cent. now imposed upon 
hardware is not more than enough to exclude ordinary com- 
mercial lines of English wares; and that any, even mod- 
erate, reduction in the tariff upon goods in which labor is so 
large a factor, as from 52 to 65 per cent, of the total cost, 
must have the effect of crippling the manufacturer and dis- 
couraging capital from investment in the hardware business 
or of reducing labor to conditions which prevail in the Eng- 
lish hardware trade. 
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As bearing upon these conditions we quote the statement 
recently made us by a brass founder of Birmingham, that 
the operations of brass grinding and brass polishing in his 
establishment were performed by boys and girls at wages of 
from 50 to 75 cents a day. This is the hardest and most 
exhausting kind of labor, which the enlightened American 
employer would consider it absolutely wrong to require of 
girls, women or even of young boys. The English manufac- 
turer quoted protested against it, but excused the practice as 
one imposed upon him by the conditions of trade. This same 
work is performed in the trade in this country by men alone 
at wages ranging from $1.80 to $2.50 per day. The state- 
ment referred to, taken in conjunction with foreign prices of 
builders’ hardware, forces the conclusion that this instance 
is typical of English industrial conditions; and that, if the 
barriers now set up against the importation of English goods 
are measurably relaxed, English rates of wages and stand- 
ards of living must eventually prevail in the Americav hard- 
ware industry. 

To sum up, then: The hardware industry has prospered 
under the protection afforded by the terms of the Dingley 
tariff. The industry has not been centralized in a few hands 
during this era of protection, but has remained an open 
trade, dominated by no trust, but distinguished by progres- 
sive and earnest competition, which has made for increased 
efficiency of plants and improved economical methods of 
production. The rise in the price of builders’ hardware dur- 
ing this period has not exceeded (if, indeed, it has equaled) 
the ratio of increased values in other items of building con- 
struction, indicating that it is not through oppression of the 
consumer that the industry has flourished. The rates now 
ruling fail to shut out the importation of the highest quality 
of French hardware; but as the demand for such goods is 
small and their manufacture is not now being carried on in 
America, no exception is taken to this fact nor any desire 
expressed for a higher rate of duty upon such goods. A 
lower tariff upon English and German hardware than is now 
enforced will eventually open our doors to heavy importation 
of medium grade and cheap goods which our foreign com- 
petitors, with their aptitude for imitation, will quickly pat- 
tern after American types. It is self-evident from considera- 
tion of the selling prices of foreign makers that any mate- 
rial reduction of the tariff must extinguish the profits of 
American hardware makers unless the wage rate now in 
force in their trade be materially reduced. Because labor is 
so important a factor in the cost of hardware any revision 
of the tariff schedules which does not take full account of 
the widely different wage conditions in the industry at home 
and abroad will react most disastrously upon the scale of 
living of operatives in the trade which we represent. The 
manufacturer would have but two alternatives open to him; 
to so reduce his labor costs as to bring them on a parity 
with those of his foreign competitor, due allowance being 
made for such measure of protection as the new tariff might 
afford, or to go out of business. 

1 


A Canadian Iron Ore Deposit to Be Worked.— 
Frank Murphy, 604 Morgan Building, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Chas. Lahey, Port Arthur, Ont., and others have secured 
a grant from the Canadian Government covering 12 
claims of 140 acres each, located about 5 miles south of 
the Katigan Depot, on the Canadian Northern Railroad. 
This property contains a vein of magnetic iron ore in one 
continuous formation for 1144 miles. The vein is described 
by Captain Wood, the only expert who has so far ex- 
amined the property, as the largest deposit of magnetic 
ore yet found in Canada. The narrowest part of the vein 
is 25 ft., with outcropping of 250 ft. The lowest assay 
that has been made from the surface ore shows 48.75 
per cent. metallic iron, 0.067 per cent. phosphorus and 
0.087 per cent. sulphur, and without a trace of titanium. 
A recent assay made by J. Raymond Trevor, Kashabowie, 
Ont., shows 58 per cent. metallic iron, 0.058 per cent. sul- 
phur and 0.037 per cent. phosphorus. This vein is iden- 
tical with and in the vicinity of the well known Atikoken 
mine operated by Mackenzie & Mann. Plans are now 
being arranged for the development of the property, 
which will also include 5 miles of track from the Cana- 
dian Northern Railroad. 

acca eile 

The two new blast furnaces of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, are making some 
splendid records for output. On December 7 Furnace A 
made 574 tons of standard Bessemer iron, and on a num- 
ber of days has made 560 tons. Furnace B, started very 
recently, has made 417 tons. Within a short time these 
furnaces will be making 1000 tons a day or more. The 
company has completed the work of enlarging its wire 
plant at Struthers, Ohio, and is now prepared to fill 
orders for staples and barb wire. 
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Charles M. Schwab’s Tariff Testimony. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 15, 1908.—The Ways 
and Means Committee to-day gave an extended hearing 


to Charles M. Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel 


Company, on the metal schedule of the proposed new tar- 
iff bill.k While Mr. Schwab came before the committee 
by invitation and not for the purpose of urging his views, 
he testified With much frankness and proved an excellent 
witness for the stand-pat element in the iron and steel 
industry. He urged the retention of the Dingley rates 
for the metal schedule on the ground that without the 
protection supplied by the present law it would be im- 
possible to continue the production of iron and steel in 
the United States on the existing basis with respect to 
wages and the prices paid by the iron and steel makers 
for their ore, coal, coke, limestone and miscellaneous sup- 
plies. If Congress were willing to put American labor 
en an equality with foreign labor, he said, it would be 
entirely practicable to make iron and steel products in 
the United States as cheaply as in any country in the 
world. Under close cross examination Mr. Schwab said 
that he thought a slight reduction might be made in the 
duties on certain articles without seriously hampering 
the industry. 

The committee expects to hear Andrew Carnegie later 
in the week and it is possible that Judge E. H. Gary and 
William E. Corey of the United States Steel Corporation, 
may be requested to testify before the close of the hear- 
ings now in progress, but it has not been positively deter- 
mined. 

After Mr. Schwab had stated that he was the presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Company, but that that con- 
cern was in no way affiliated with the United States 
Steel Corporation and that his personal connection with 
the latter was limited to a stockholding, he was asked 
by Mr. Payne as to the authenticity of a letter recently 
introduced in evidence by H. E. Miles of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, said to have been written 
by Mr. Schwab to Mr. Frick in 1899 stating the cost of 
the production of steel rails at that time. Mr. Payne 
read the letter in part as follows: 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 15,, 1899. 

My Dear Mr. Frick: You asked me to give my views as to 
the probable future earnings of the Carnegie interests and as to 
the proposed reorganization on a basis of $100,000,000 bonds, 
$250,000,000 preferred stock and $275,000,000 common stock. 
Permit me to say that, commencing in 1879 as engineer con- 
structing the works, 10 years as general superintendent of our 
principal works, and over two years as president, I feel that I 
know the properties and their possibilities as well, or better, 
than any one in or out of the concern. 

While we have been highly successful in the past, as every 
one knows, I believe we are only now getting in shape to be 
truly successful and truly profitable. Our April profit and loss 
sheet shows earnings slightly over $1,500,000, with rails netting 
us only $17.50 and billets $16. Lowest prices we ever had, on 
an average, were $16.50 for rails and $14.50 for billets, so you 
see we have reaped very little of the advantages of increased 
prices. With prices anywhere near to-day’s selling prices we 
could easily make over $3,000,000 per month, and then our new 
works to be started in two months wiil, I estimate, on present 
prices. bring us an additional profit of $600,000 per month, or a 
total of $3,600,000 per month. 

As to the future, even on low prices, I am most sanguine. I 
know positively that England cannot produce pig iron at actual 
cost for less than $11.50 per ton, even allowing no profit on raw 
materials, and cannot put pig iron into a rail, with their most 
efficient works, for less than $7.50 per ton. This would make 
rails a net cost to them of $19. We can sell at this price and 
ship abroad so as to net us $16 at works for foreign business, 
nearly as good as home business has been. What is true of rails 
is equally true of other steel products. As a result of this, we 
are going to control the steel business of the world. 

You know we can make rails for less than $12 per ton, leav- 
ing a nice margin on foreign business. Besides this, foreign 
costs are going to increase year by year, because they have not 
the raw materials, while ours is going to decrease. The result 
of all this is that we will be able to sell our surplus abroad, 
run our works full all the time and get the best practice and 
costs in this way. Very truly yours, 

C. M. ScuHwas, President. 

After Mr. Schwab had declared the letter to be au- 
thentic, his examination continued, as follows: 

The Chairman: Were those facts stated in that letter 
true at the time? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes. 


The Chairman: You siated there that you knew positively 
that England could not produce pig iron at actual cost for 
less than $11.50 per ton, allowing no profit on raw mate- 
vials. Was that true? i 

Mr. Schwab: At that time it was. 

The Chairman: And could not put pig iron into rails, with 
their most efficient works, for less than $7.50 per ton? 

Mr. Schwab: Quite right. 

The Chairman: Which would make a net cost to them of 
$19? 

Mr. Schwab: Quite right. 

The Chairman: While you could make them for less than 
$127 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: So that the relative cost of making steel 
rails at that time in this country and England was $7 less 
here than there? 

Mr. Schwab: That is not quite right, but very nearly so. 

The Chairman: Now, we will hear your explanation. 

Mr. Schwab: First of all, I want to say that that letter 
was written as an enthusiastic and optimistic young man 
seeking preferment in a great company. 

The Chairman: Well, what was your age at that time? 

Mr. Schwab: Well, we will let the worthy chairman 
guess at that. 

The Chairman: You have no conscientious scruples 
against stating your age, have you? 

Mr. Cockran: Better let us know your age, so that we 
can measure the enthusiasm for truth. 

Mr. Schwab: Mr. Cockran can be assured of its truth. 
It was written in an optimistic vein. 

Mr. Cockran: It is entirely true? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir, it is. Secondly, that letter was 
written from the point of view of the manufacturing de- 
partment; in other words, while president of the company, 
I was particularly in charge of operation, and was anxious 
to make the best showing possible in that department. That 
$12 per ton was actual mill cost, and it included none of the 
general charges which should be incident to any great 
business. 

The Chairman: What did it include? : 

Mr. Schwab: I am going to tell you. The actual cost 
of making steel rail, other than interest charges, deprecia- 
tion, and similar charges, which were always made by the 
auditing department, in making up the yearly report. 

The Chairman: Including the office force? 

Mr. Schwab: Including the office force at the works, but 
none of the general charges of selling or administration. 
The English cost did include it; and I will give you this 
cost in detail, if I may. 

The Chairman: We would be very glad to have the costs 
right now. 

Mr. Schwab: I should be glad to do that. Thirdly, I 
want to explain the motive of that letter. The letter was 
written at Mr. Frick’s solicitation. It was at a time when 
he was anxious to dispose of the Carnegie Company; and it 
was also written in an optimistic vein for a like reason. 
If you will bear that in mind in reading that letter you 
will probably understand it better. Now, I will go to the 
cost, as to how I arrived at a cost of $12, at that time, for 
making rails, which was quite true then. We were leasing 
our ores at that time in the Northwest. We were not large 
owners of ores. We started out to buy them. But we were 
purchasing and leasing ores, as people familiar with the 
trade will recollect, at 10 cents and 15 cents a ton. The 
cost of mining in the Mesaba—because that was about the 
time the Mesaba ores were being mined entirely on the sur- 
face, and there was no depth mining at all—that was being 
done at a cost of 15 to 25 cents a ton, so that our cost of 
ore at the mines at that time was about from 35 to 40 cents 
a ton. Now, we transported those ores to the lakes for 
from 60 to 70 cents a ton. We transported them on the 
lakes for 60 cents a ton, and we transported them from the 
lakes to Pittsburgh for 70 cents a ton more. 

Mr. Underwood: That makes $2.40. 

Mr. Schwab: I think that is right—in Pittsburgh for 
these ores. Now, if you will divide by 58 per cent., which 
was then the average amount of iron in the ore, you will 
get the cost of the ore to make a ton of pig iron. 

The Chairman: About $2, is it not? 

Mr. Schwab: It is more than $2. If you will divide by 
58 you will get at the exact figure; 58 per cent. was the con- 
tained iron in the ores in that year. It makes quite a differ- 
ence between 50 per cent. and 58 per cent. I will divide it, 
if you like, but I see several members of the committee mak- 
ing the calculation, and I am sure it will be correct. 

Mr. Dalzell: Mr. Hill makes it $4.31. 

Mr. Schwab: Now you must allow something for loss in 
that, because you do not get entirely all the iron, some passes 
over in dust, but it will be approximately $4.50. In that 
year it was from $4.50 to $5 a ton—$4.50 nearly—for the 
amount of ore to make a ton of pig iron. Now the coke 
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was the next thing. It cost us about $1 a ton to make our 
coke in that year at the ovens, and we had the coke carried 
to our furnaces for 75 cents, so that you will have to add 
$1.75 for fuel to make a ton of pig iron. 

The Chairman: That is the total coke to make a ton 
of pig iron? 

Mr. Schwab: It takes one ton of coke to make a ton of 
pig iron with 58 per cent. ore. Now I will go on. Then you 
take the limestone. The limestone in Pittsburgh was carried 
14 miles at 10 cents a ton. Our cost of limestone was about 
35 cents for each ton of pig iron. If you will add to that 
about $1.65, it will cover all the expenses outside of material 
for making a ton of pig iron, and you will have the approxi- 
mate cost of a ton of pig iron that year. 

The Chairman: What were those expenses; labor? 

Mr. Schwab: Labor expense and small things about the 
works. 

The Chairman: Steam? 

Mr. Schwab: Well, there was no steam in making pig 
iron—there was some at that time, but very little. Now, 
that was the cost of making pig iron in that year. If you 
will recollect in that same year Pittsburgh made a great 
many conversion contracts for making billets—the cost of 
which is not widely different from the cost of making rails— 
at $5 per ton above the cost of pig iron. That $5 a ton in- 
cluded our profit in those years; and I am not stating any- 
thing that is not generally known. If you will add, there- 
fore, about $3.75 more a ton to that, you will have the cost 
of making rails in Pittsburgh in that year—that is, the mill 
cost, absolutely. It was about $12. Now, that would vary 
from month to month—— 

Mr. Cockran: Do you mean allowing for depreciation 
and things of that kind? 

Mr. Schwab: I do not; I mean absolutely the cost at the 
mill. I stated that at first. My estimate was made up from 
the mill. 

Mr. Bonynge: You have given each of the items that 
make that up? 

Mr. Schwab: I have, but I have not included deprecia- 
tion, interest, or similar charges. 

Mr. Bonynge: It simply includes those items that you 
have mentioned, giving the amount of each item? 

Mr. Schwab: Certainly. 

Mr. Cockran: That would be $5 for conversion? 

Mr. Schwab: I can give you that in detail if you would 
like. 

Mr. Cockran: But that $5 included the profit? 

Mr. Schwab: We had about $1 to $1.25. 

The Chairman: How much is the total cost of convert- 
ing pig iron into rails? 

Mr. Schwab: From $3.75 to $4 a ton, that year. Now, 
I want to tell you something else about that year. We have 
taken that part of the cost. We paid common labor that 
year $1 a day. The lowest salary I ever received myself up 
to that time was in that year. There never was a time 
when we had everything connected with the steel industry 
on such a low basis as in that year. Men were most anxious 
for work, and you could get lots of men at from $1 to $1.25 
a day, who would do the work of two men of to-day. The 
number of men employed in the mills was only one-half what 
it is under similar conditions to-day. I only speak of some 
of the things that go to make up the rail rates in that year. 
If you will read Mr. Carnegie’s article on rebates, you will 
see that we had rates in many instances one-third of what 
they are to-day. 

Mr. Hill: Do not the same conditions exist in Great 
Britain in regard to labor, with which you made comparison 
at that time? 

Mr. Schwab: Quite true, excepting this; at that time in 
Great Britain they had no mechanical appliances such as 
we had. Our great advantage in cost was because of our 
ability to mechanically produce things that they did man- 
ually. 

Mr. Hill: Does that special advantage exist now? 

Mr. Schwab: No, sir, it does not, for the reason that 
they have been able to adopt the things that we developed. 

Mr. Hill: ‘There is less necessity for a difference in the 
tariff now than there was then? 

Mr. Schwab: I will come to that later, if I may go on, 
because I want to be very frank about the whole situation. 
I want to point out to you an apparent inconsistency which 
is not so inconsistent when you come to analyze it; in other 
words, let me put the question: “If I were writing that 
letter to-day, at what would I put the cost of steel rails?” 

Mr. Dalzell: I was going to suggest that you tell us, in 
the same detail, what it would cost to-day. 

Mr. Schwab: I would be very glad to do so. First of 
all, some seven or eight years ago—no, probably in 1901 or 
1902, I am not sure—I testified before one of your com- 
mittees in Washington that I placed a value on the ores of 
the United States Steel Corporation of $1 a ton in the 
ground. 

Mr. Randell: In order that I may understand you, are 
you going to talk in an optimistic vein or a pessimistic vein? 

Mr. Schwab: I will let you be the judge of that. As I 
say, I then testified that the ore was worth $1 a ton. It was 
then thought to be an optimistic estimate. I would call at- 
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tention to the fact that since that time ores have only been 
sold at at least $1 a ton in the ground, and the lowest grade 
we have. I then spoke of 5S per cent. ores, the same kind 
we have been using. The United States Steel Corporation 
is leasing to-day from the Great Northern Railroad—Mr. 
Hill—ores, the minimum of which are 89 cents, and in three 
years will be. above $1 a ton. So I want you to appre- 
ciate—— 

Mr. Underwood: Is that royalty alone? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, without any cost of taking it out of 
the mines. Now, I cannot say accurately—thé Steel Corpora- 
tion can testify to this—but 1 think from one-fifth to one- 
fourth of all the ores that it takes out this year will prob- 
ably come from the properties on which it pays from 85 cents 
to $1 a ton royalty. That is first. Secondly, these mines 
that were formerly shoveling it—I have read in the news- 
papers some expert testimony on the cost of shoveling out 
Mesaba ores—but those ores were shoveled out at a cost of 
from 5 to10centsaton. These mines are much deeper to-day 
and much more costly to operate, and 1 do not believe that 
the Mesaba ores on an average can be produced to-day, 
mined to-day, anywhere below 50 cents a ton, and I think 
the cost is between 50 and 60 cents. You can not buy 
Mesaba ores alone to make steel; you must use old ores, or 
hard ores, and the cost is nearly double that, varying from 
7) cents to a $1 a ton. 

Mr. Cockran: In what proportion? 

Mr. Schwab: ‘the best proportion is half and _ half. 
Please put these figures down, Mr. Hill. You have the cost 
of the ore in the ground at $1 per ton, as against our 10 and 
15 cents I spoke of. If you will put the cost of mining now 
at 50 cents per ton; if you will put the cost of getting it to 
the lakes at 85 cents (I am giving you actual charges now) ; 
if you will put the cost of carrying it on the lakes at 70 
cents, and the cost of unloading and taking it to Pittsburgh 
at $1, you will have the cost of the ores in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Hill: Has the freight rate from the mines to the 
lakes increased in these 10 years? 

Mr. Schwab: It has. 

Mr. Hill: How much? 

Mr. Schwab: My best recollection is—I have not the 
exact figures—that it has increased from 60 to 85 cents. 
And it has increased on the lakes, not so much, but from 
60 to 70 cents. 

Mr. Hill: Then there is an increase of about $1 in the 
transportation? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes. ; 

Mr. Hill: And the United States Steel Corporation owns 
and controls the transportation? 

Mr. Schwab: I cannot speak about that. You must ask 
it about that. Now, if you will divide that by 49, which is 
the average percentage of iron in the ore brought down last 
year, you will have the cost of the ore to make a ton of pig 
iron during these past several years. 

Mr. Calderhead: Instead of 58? 

Mr. Schwab: Instead of 58. We rejected ore up to that 
time that ran below 58, but now we take all of it that runs 
as high as 48. The other is not procurable; you cannot get 
it. 

The Chairman: Go on, Mr. Schwab. 

Mr. Schwab: I would like to have these figures, 

Mr. Hill: I make it $8.26. 

Mr. Schwab: Now, if you will add the usual losses in 
there you will find that that will be another 50 cents a ton. 
I allowed a lesser amount before. 

Mr. Underwood: Your figures, then, show the cost of ore 
at the Pittsburgh furnace to make a ton of pig iron amounts 
to $8.50. 


Mr. Longworth: And it was $4.50 in 1889? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. I will give you further details 
if you desire it. Now, if you will come to the cost of coking 
coal, you will find that in those years coking coal in the 
Connellsville region—I am calling on my memory for this; 
Mr. Dalzell will probably know better than I—was about $600 
an acre, and to-day it is worth $3000 an acre, the same coal. 
The cost of coke, therefore, made from Connellsville coal is 
proportionately greater. These are approximate figures, be- 
cause it is hard to fix a definite value on those two things. 
Therefore, I know that coke may not be produced in the 
ovens to-day under $1.50 a ton; and I am not quite sure of 
this, but I think the freight rate to Pittsburgh is 85 cents, 
again, on coke. It is within 10 cents. 

Mr. Hill: You mean to make a ton of iron? 

Mr. Schwab: No, I mean that is for a ton of coke. Now, 
this is a thing I would also call your attention to. In the 
year I wrote that letter 1 ton of coke made a ton of pig 
iron, because the ores contained 58 per cent. of iron. Last 
year it took 14% tons of coke to make a ton of pig iron, be- 
cause the ore only contained 49 per’ cent. of iron. There- 
fore, you must add one-fourth to the value—— 

Mr. Hill: That is 52144, which would make $2.62 for the 
coke. 

Mr. Schwab: If you will add that to the $8.50 you will 
have $11.10, or something like that. 

Mr. Hill: Then there is another item; there is labor. 

Mr. Schwab: There is limestone. It costs 30 cents to 
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mine limestone and $1.20 to take it to Pittsburgh—$1.50. 
And you use about % ton of lime to a ton of pig, making 
75 cents for your lime for each ton of pig iron. The reason 
that more lime is used now than that year is because the 
ores are leaner now. ‘There is more waste material to flux 
away. 

Mr. Hill: That makes $12.13 for your cost, eliminating 
your office force? 

Mr. Schwab: No; there is another item to go in there 
yet; you have your labor and your conversion cost, which 
you can put now at about $1.25 or $1.30. 

Mr. Crumpacker: What is the last item? 

Mr. Schwab: The labor and charges other than material. 
That is about the cost of making pig iron in Pittsburgh 
to-day. And if you will add the general charges, the cost 
is about $14. I mean, to make a ton of pig iron in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Calderkead: What do you include in general charges? 

Mr. Schwab: General administrative expenses and simi- 
lar items, 

Mr. Hill: The taxes and insurance? 

Mr. Schwab: No, the works’ taxes have been included 
in the other. Now, I would like to make one explanation. 
There are works and works. Some works can do a little 
better than other works. But what I have given you is the 
nearest average of one of the good works of Pittsburgh. 
My assertion can well be borne out. If you have examined 
the papers recently. you have seen that nearly all the fur- 
naces in the valleys and about Pittsburgh have been shut 
down this year, because, as many of them told me, they 
eould not afford to sell pig iron at $14 a ton. If you have 
noted, that has been about the market for pig. I do not 
believe we can convert pig iron into rails in our mill for 
less than $7.50 a ton, to-day. 

The Chairman: Making a total cost of $21.50? 

Mr. Schwab: About that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill: You gave us the cost of conversion nine years 
ago as being $3.75. 

Mr. Schwab: Quite right, but I am telling you why it is 
so much more to-day. Let us take the question of loss. 

Mr. Hill: Your letter said your cost was going to de- 
crease. 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, my letter was very optimistic, and one 
sees things very different sometimes from what the realiza- 
tion is. Let me take the item of loss. I cannot give you the 
exact losses from memory, but they are approximately 10 
per cent. Now, 10 per cent. on $8 is 80 cents loss; I mean 
when you convert iron into steel. You lose the silicon and 
the carbon, which go into the air; 80 cents loss on that. 
Now. there is nothing that enters into that that has not in- 
creased almost proportionately. The freights on everything 
you use to convert your pig iron into steel, like manganese, 
like refractories, like coke for melting, have gone up two- 
thirds in many instances. 

Mr. Cockran: Did you say the freights? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes; on all the materials for converting 
pig iron into steel. Labor has increased more than anything 
else. 

Mr. Hill: In your statement just now, in making a ton 
of pig iron, you have made a reduction of 38 cents in labor 
cost. 

Mr. Schwab: Quite so. Now I shall tell you why. The 
labor in making a ton of pig iron is not skilled labor at all. 
It is common labor. It has not changed, or at least changed 
very little, and, secondly, the appliances in making pig iron 
have changed very radically in that period of time, while 
the appliances for making rails have not changed materially. 

The Chairman: What do you put down as the cost of 
labor in converting pig iron into steel? 

Mr. Schwab: There are several methods, 
have to give you the cost by each method. 

Mr. Underwood: Will you give the cost by the Bessemer 
method first, and then follow that with the cost by the open 
hearth method? 

Mr. Schwab: I will, if you like, but I would prefer not 
to. I will tell you the cost of one. 

Mr. Cockran: If you will give us the figures for both 
we will make the comparison. 

Mr. Schwab: I would prefer not to give you the figures 
for both. 

Mr. Dalzell. How do you make your steel? 

Mr. Schwab: By the open hearth method. 

Mr. Dalzell: Will you give us the figures for that. then? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes. The labor cost in the open hearth 
part of the process is about 85 cents a ton. In the bloom- 
ing mill the cost is 40 or 50 cents, and the cost of the rails 
proper is from $1 to $1.25, depending on the section, drill- 
ing, and kind of rail. That is the actual labor at the mill. 
Of course, there is this to be borne in mind in analyzing th« 
cost of a ton of rails: that there is nothing that enters into 
the cost of a ton of rails in its finality but raw material 
and labor. 

Mr. Calderhead: What do you mean by the expression. 
“the kind of rail”? 

Mr. Schwab: There are different sections and weights of 
rails. If a raij is 50 Ib. to the yard, it costs more than a 
rail that runs 100 Ib. to the yard. 
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Mr. Hill: You are speaking of the standard rail? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes. Then, there are different kinds of 
specifications. 

Mr. Calderhead: Please make that a little plainer. 

Mr. Schwab: I thought I had made that plain. When I 
say different kinds of rail I mean different specifications 
and different patterns and different weights. 

Mr. Fordney: It costs you more per ton to make rai's 
that run 35 lb. to the yard than to make rails that run 
90 Ib.? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes. 

Mr. Calderhead: That is what I want. 

Mr. Schwab: Yes. And then there are 
that also vary the cost. 

The Chairman: Proceed with the remaining items of cost, 
to make up this $7.50. 

Mr. Schwab: Against that cost you will 
through the same calculation as before. 

Mr. Underwood: You have labor at 85 cents, and other 
items here, which I figure out make a total of $3.65 for labor 
and losses, 

Mr. Schwab: I will have to go further. It takes 100 
tons of open hearth ingots to make S80 tons of rails. So to 
arrive at the $7.50 we have to go through a long calculation 
of percentages, that I think you will find pretty difficult. 

Mr. Underwood: You have to add one-fifth of this labor 
cost, then? 

Mr. Schwab: You will have to do the same thing with 
every item that enters into it. 

Mr. Underwood: We have to add 45 cents there? 

Mr. Schwab: No, 16 cents on labor. 

Mr. Underwood: Oh, that would make $3.81. 

Mr. Schwab: Now, the other costs are made up of an 
infinite number of things. There are the refractories, there 
is manganese, there are fluxes, there is coal for coke. 

Mr. Hill: But a ton of iron does not make a ton of 
rails—— 

Mr. Schwab: That is an item of loss. 

The Chairman: What is the manganese? 

Mr. Schwab: The ferromanganese? That question de- 
pends on the specification of the rail. You can put it at 65 
to 85 cents for ferromanganese. I do not want to give you 
these figures offhand, and then have you add them up and 
find that they do not add up exactly $7.50, but you will find 
that they will approximate that. 

Mr. Hill: Does this include the profit of $5 a ton? 

Mr. Schwab: No. 

Mr. Hill: As in the previous statement? 

Mr. Schwab: No. 

Mr. Hill: You say you will file with the committee an 
itemized statement of that cost of the open hearth steel rail? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes. 

Mr. Underwood: If any bill that this Congress may pass 
goes out to the country and meets with the approval of the 
country it has to have facts behind it. 

Mr. Schwab: I propose to give you the facts. 
do with the tariff, of course, as you see fit. 

The Chairman: I wish you would give us the items, the 
cost of pig iron, what you allow for waste, the cost of labor, 
the cost of manganese, the cost of fuel, the cost for steel, the 
cost for ore—— 

Mr. Schwab: Do you want me to give them to you as 
you read them off? 

The Chairman: No. 

Mr. Schwab: I can give them now; I can give every item» 
of cost that enters into it. 

The Chairman: And repairs and maintenance and sup- 
plies and tools, miscellaneous and general expense; the gen 
eral expenses of the factory and depreciation? 

Mr. Schwab: You will have to give me that list. 

The Chairman: I will give it to you. 

Mr. Schwab: Now, I would like to state this. There 
have probably not been two months in the last two years in 
any two mills when rails have cost the same each month. 
So I will give you a good average cost, not the low cost or 
the high cost, but a good average cost. 

Mr. Dalzell: I think it would be well to give us a state- 
ment as to the same things when you wrote that letter in 
1899, giving us the items as applying to that time. 

Mr. Schwab: You mean in writing? 

Mr. Dalzell: Yes. 

Mr. Schwab: I should be very glad to do so. 

: The Chairman: Then I would like the details of making 
pig iron. 

Mr. Schwab: I have given those. 

Mr. Crumpacker: Do you know about the cost of manu- 
facturing pig iron and rails in detail in England and other 
foreign countries? 

Mr. Schwab: Not as much in detail as I do about the 
cost in this country. 

Mr. Crumpacker: Do you know any of the elements of 
difference in cost, and their significance? 

Mr. Schwab: I am afraid you will have to be a little 
more specific. 

Mr. Crumpacker: Well, do you know the comparative 
cost. as a general proposition, of making pig iron and rails 
in this country, and in foreign countries? 
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Mr. Schwab: To-day? 

Mr. Crumpacker: Including these years. 

Mr. Schwab: I will offer what I have already said as an 
explanation of that letter. 

The Chairman: Now, you put the total cost of steel 
rails—have you got the figures there? 

Mr. Hill: $20.93, I make it now. 

Mr. Schwab: It ought to be in the neighborhood of 
$21.50. It will approximate $21.50. 

The Chairman: Now, Mr. Schwab, how near is that to 
the average cost from 1902 down to the present time? 

Mr. Schwab: I don’t know, I would have to go through 
that, I couldn’t give you that from memory. Suffice to 
say, that in every year since 1900, up to date—in every 
year—the average earnings of the employees of the Steel 
Corporation, while I was president, the average earnings of 
my own employees have increased each year; there has 
never been one year that the average has not increased. 
I have not been given the figures for this year yet 

The Chairman: Do you mean to say that the cost is 
higher for this year than for the average of the preceding 
years? 

Mr. Schwab: I say I have not the figures for this year; 
this year has not ended yet. The real cost of making rails 
this year is the highest in 10 years, because we have had so 
few rails to make. In my opinion rail makers will not have 
made any money on rails this year. That is the reason it 
is difficult to make a comparison in a year like the present. 

The Chairman: That will answer the question. Do you 
mean to say that the average cost has not exceeded $21.50 
for the eight years preceding this year? 

Mr. Schwab: For the eight years, I think it was less 
than that in 1900. I think the cost has gradually increased. 

Mr. Calderhead: Why is that? 

Mr. Schwab: Because everything that enters into the 
cost of rails has gradually increased in that time, and as I 
stated to you before, the average earnings of the workmen 
have increased every year since 1900. And so it is with 
freight. 

The Chairman: Now, can you tell us the average price 
you have obtained for rails? 

Mr. Schwab: It has been $28, always. 

The Chairman: That has been the uniform price? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: For how long? 

Mr. Schwab: I cannot recall. 

The Chairman: For five or six years? 

Mr. Schwab: More than that. 

The Chairman: Ever since the organization of the United 
States Steel Corporation? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, and before. I cannot tell you the 
exact year. 

Mr. Calderhead: Notwithstanding the increase in wages? 

Mr. Schwab: Notwithstanding that. 

Mr. Longworth: What was the price in 1899? 

Mr. Schwab: I cannot recall, but I think $28. 

Mr. Hill: You do not mean to say that the price of 
rails was $28 before the organization of the United States 
Steel Corporation? 

Mr. Schwab: I do. 

Mr. Hill: How long? 

Mr. Schwab: I don’t know. 

Mr. Hill: Well, a year? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes. 

Mr. Hill: A year before? 

Mr. Schwab: Have you the figures? 

Mr. Hill: Yes. (Reading) In 1897, $18.75; in 1898, 
$17.62; in 1899, $28.12. 

Mr. Schwab: That is right. 3ut let me ask you to go 
back of that. 

Mr. Hill: In 1896 the price was $28. 

Mr. Schwab: That is the point I want to make. I will 
tell you the reason for that. In the years we made rails 
so cheaply we had, as you well know, a very great steel rail 
war between all the manufacturers and prices went the 
lowest in history. 

Mr. Cockran: They were not sold at a loss during those 
years? 

Mr. Schwab: I think they were by most manufacturers. 

Mr. Hill: They would not be sold at a loss according to 
your figures. 

Mr. Schwab: They were not sold at a loss by my com- 
pany; I stated that in my letter to Mr. Frick. 

Mr. Cockran: So those figures read by Mr. Hill showed a 
profit to vour concern? 

Mr. Schwab: A very small profit. When I say $12 cost, 
that was mill cost. 

Mr. Cockran: That was in 1899? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. Oh, we made a profit, I said we 
made a profit. 

Mr. Cockran: You say a very small profit. Now, you 
sold them at how much—$18, was it, Mr. Hill, in 1899? 

Mr. Hill: That was the generally quoted price. In 1899 
they were $28.12. In 1898 they were $17.62. 

Mr. Cockran: You charged $28, then, at the time they 
cost you $12, and you are charging $28 now, and now they 
cost you $21? 
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Mr. Schwab: That is right. That is absolutely correct. 
Now, I want to say something about that cost that Mr. Hill 
has of $17.62. It is probably the average selling price of 
rails that year. You want to know why we made a small 
profit. I said we—I mean the Carnegie Company. The most 
of the rails we sold that year were sold, delivered at Chi- 
cago at $17.12, and we had to pay the freight to Chicago, and 
didn’t have much profit. 

Mr. Cockran: But some? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes; I said some profit. 

Mr. Cockran: You got $17, and then you go to $28 with- 
out any corresponding increase at all in the cost of produc- 
tion. How do you account for that extraordinary rise? 

Mr. Schwab: Well, it was time we were making some 
money. 

Mr. Cockran: You had been making some before? 

Mr. Schwab: Any manufacturing concern that goes into 
business, and does not expect to make from 20 to 25 per 
cent. had better not put its money in manufacturing. 

Mr. Cockran: But here was over 100 per cent.? 

Mr. Schwab: In that special year. Yes, quite right. 

Mr. Cockran: What I want to get at is this: Whether 
the relation between the law of supply and demand was 
what fixed your price, or whether you fixed the price at just 
what you were able to get. I am speaking generally. Take 
that year. According to your figures, it actually cost about 
$12.50 to produce steel? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes. 

Mr. Cockran: And you charged $28 for it? 

Mr. Schwab: Right. 

Mr. Cockran: Now, that particular year there had been 
a combination of some steel manufacturers, had there not? 

Mr. Schwab: Quite right. 

Mr. Cockran: There was the Federal Steel Company, in- 
corporated, I think? 

Mr. Schwab: There was. 

Mr. Cockran: And there was an American Steel & 
Wire Company, incorporated? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran: And that was the first year when there had 
been a consolidation of steel manufacturers? 

Mr. Schwab: There had been no consolidation of steel 
rail manufacturers at that time. 

Mr. Cockran: Did not the Federal Steel Company pro- 
duce steel rails? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran: But they were themselves a combination 
of other companies. What I want to get at is this, and I 
wili ask you to correct me if I am wrong. This jump in 
prices—I do not want to use any expression that is too 
strong—— 

Mr. Dalzell: Rise. 

Mr. Cockran: Well, it was a little more than a rise; a 
rise in price is a gradual ascent; this was at least a little 
more than gradual; we will call it a jump. This jump from 
$17 to $28 a ton followed a consolidation of several minor 
companies into some larger companies, did it not? 

Mr. Schwab: May I correct you? 

Mr. Cockran: Certainly, if I am wrong. 

Mr. Schwab: If you will look back several years before 
that I think you will find the price was $28 a ton. 

Mr. Cockran: That was not my question. 

Mr. Schwab: But you said it took place at that time. 
It did not take place at that time. 

Mr. Cockran: I will have to repeat my question. Be- 
tween the charge of $17 by the producers, or thereabouts, 
and $28, was there not a consolidation, or had there not been 
several consolidations of minor companies into larger com- 
panies, of several minor companies into a few larger ones? 

Mr. Schwab: I cannot give you that from memory. I 
will tell you very frankly, without all those questions, that 
we had the steel war in the years already mentioned, and 
it was ruinous, and the manufacturers got together and 
agreed to restore the price of rails to their old basis. 

Mr. Cockran: To end competition that was ruinous 
would be one thing, but to take advantage of that com- 
bination to increase their profit to 100 per cent., or such 
a matter, would be another thing. I take it that from the 
small profit that you say you were making under these 
prices of $17 and $18, you then made 100 per cent.? 

Mr. Schwab: That is probably true. 

Mr. Cockran: Then, to get back to my question: This 
jump, this leap, from a moderate profit to 100 per cent. was 
coincident with a consolidation of several minor companies 
into some larger companies? 

Mr. Schwab: Your conclusions are right, but your 
premises are wrong. 

Mr. Cockran: Why are my premises wrong? 

Mr. Schwab: Because the price of $28 was established 
some years before there was any consolidation such as you 
speak of, 

Mr. Cockran: Mr. Schwab, I can go back to a time when 
they were selling at $60 or $70, I think. 

Mr. Schwab: That is true. Your conclusions are en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. Cockran: I am entirely correct as to that? 

Mr. Schwab: Entirely correct. 
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Mr. McCall: 
tion formed? 

Mr. Cockran: I am coming to that. After this combina- 
tion of several minor companies into the few larger com- 
panies, another war, I think, was threatened, about 1901 
or 1902, by the purchase of some land at a place called 
Conneaut, and an announcement of the Carnegie Company 
that it was going into the tubing business? 

Mr. Schwab: You are conversant with that. 

Mr. Cockran: Perhaps, somewhat so, but I want to get 
it accurately from you. 

Mr. Schwab: The consolidation, as you term it, of the 
steel corporations, in about the year 1901 came about in this 
way: Mr. Morgan asked me if Mr. Carnegie wanted to sell 
his interests in iron and steel; that he then had large inter- 
ests in the Federal and other companies. I approached Mr. 
Carnegie, and Mr. Carnegie said he would sell, and we sold 
our company to Mr. Morgan under the conditions with which 
you are all familiar. We knew the properties Mr. Morgan 
controlled, and upon which he was to give us a mortgage 
bond, and that is all there was to it. 

Mr. Cockran: All there was to it, perhaps, so far as you 
were concerned, but a little more, I think, so far as the pub- 
lic was concerned. I said, Mr. Schwab, at least I asked you 
if there had not been an announcement by the Carnegie Com- 
pany that it was going into the making of tubes? 

Mr. Schwab: It was published in the newspapers that it 
was going into the making of tubes because we were. 

Mr. Cockran: That was a fact? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes. 

Mr. Cockran: And you purchased the property at Con- 
neaut for that purpose? 

Mr. Schwab: It may have been so published. 

Mr. Cockran: Following that, as I understand it, there 
was a consolidation of the Federal Company and the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company? 

Mr. Schwab: All these companies, yes. 

Mr. Cockran: And your company? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes. 

Mr. Cockran: Now, could you tell us about what the 
stocks of these companies were, what the value of their 
property was, for instance? 

Mr. Schwab: I could not give it offhand. 

Mr. Cockran: Well, about. 

Mr. Schwab: I placed at that time the actual value of 
all these companies at approximately somewhat more than 
their total capitalization. 

Mr. Cockran: Yes, that was the value of the property 
after consolidation. 

Mr. Schwab: Yes. 

Mr. Cockran: But you would not contend that these 
properties were worth as much when they were either actual- 
ly or potentially competitors? 

Mr. Schwab: I contend that the actual value of those 
properties to-day 

Mr. Cockran: I am not asking that. 

Mr. Schwab: But at that time-was quite equal to the 
capitalization of that time, and is worth very much more 
to-day than its capitalization. 

Mr. Cockran: I am afraid you still have not answered. 

Mr. Hill: What do you mean by capitalization—common 
and preferred stock both? 

Mr. Schwab: And bonds, and all that. 

Mr. Cockran: Yes, there is no doubt he believed that 
after the consolidation. 

Mr. Schwab: I believed it before. 

Mr. Cockran: Wait a minute. Before this consolidation 
these various companies owned all the property that the 
consolidated company owns now, or owned after the con- 
solidation? 

Mr. Schwab: Quite true. 

Mr. Cockran: Take, for instance, your own company, 
you remember that? 


When was the United States Steel Corpora- 





Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran: That company was capitalized at how 
much? 

Mr. Schwab: We were capitalized at that time. shortly 


before that, at $320,000,000. 

Mr. Cockran: When was that capitalization made? 

Mr. Schwab: I will have to speak from memory. I 
should say probably two years before the organization of 
the Steel Corporation. It was capitalized at $160,000.000 
in bonds and $160,000,000 of stock. 

Mr. Cockran: Do you remember at what rate that was 
put into the Steel Trust? 

Mr. Schwab: I can tell you approximately. 

Mr. Cockran: How many bonds? 

Mr. Schwab: The bonds were exchanged for bonds at 
par, bond for bond. The par value of the stock was $1000 
a share—it was not $100 certificates, but $1000 certificates 
—and the stock was bought at $1500 a share. ' 

Mr. Cockran: Now, Mr. Schwab, how much money cap- 
ital had actually been put into that company which was 
capitalized at the rate of $160,000,000? 

Mr. Schwab: I could not tell you from memory, I don’t 
know. 
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Mr. Cockran: Was there ever $100,000,000 put into it? 

Mr. Schwab: Oh, yes. I cannot give you those figures 
offhand. I will tell you why I cannot. I do not know that 
any of us know. The Carnegie Company was a partnership ; 
it was not a stock company, and when you ask how much 
real money was put in the Carnegie Company, I can only 
say that the earnings of the company were put in; none of 
us had any money to put in. 

Mr. Cockran: That is it, then; now, we have got it. 

Mr. Schwab: We developed the company 

Mr. Cockran: Exactly, so that whatever capital, what- 
ever property was owned by this company, was the result of 
profits made in the company. 

Mr. Schwab: Profit and increase in value of their prop- 
erties. 

Mr. Cockran: But that was profit? 

Mr. Schwab: Certainly. 

Mr. Cockran: So that practically the whole of that 
property was the result—I repeat it again—of profit made 
in the company, over and above the dividends that had been 
drawn out? 

Mr. Schwab: Well, they were very small. 

Mr. Cockran: I do not think Mr. Carnegie ever suffered 
for the need of anything during that time. 

Mr. Schwab: Some of the rest of us perhaps did. 

Mr. Cockran: He lived in comfort, and I hope you did 
also. Now, this entire property at that rate was, as you 
say, the result of the profits made in the business. Do you 
remember anything about the organization of the Federal 
Steel Company? 

Mr. Schwab: Very little, but I may point out something 
else to you. 

Mr. Cockran: I would be delighted. 

Mr. Schwab: At the time we began leasing and acquiring 
ore properties, many years before the consolidation of the 
company, we acquired those ore properties at 10 cents a ton. 

Mr. Cockran: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schwab: They gradually increased, and very rapidly 
increased each year, so that the 400 or 500 or 600 millions 
tons of ore we had represented a very large profit, as any 
other mining industry will that turns out well, and for 
which there is a large demand. Do not forget that in reck- 
oning the profits. 

Mr. Cockran: Not at all. Let me see if this is a correct 
statement of the history of the industry at that time. The 
rails and the products which had been selling at $17 or $18 
a ton at a profit, after the consolidation of these several 
minor companies into the few larger companies, about 1899 
—I think it was in the year 1899—was followed by a jump 
in price to $28 a ton? 

Mr. Schwab: A return in price, if you will permit me 
to correct you. 

Mr. Cockran: Yes, you could say equally a return to the 
price of $60 or $70 a ton. 

Mr. Schwab: That is right. 

Mr. Cockran: So, if you do not mind, I will choose 
the word , 

Mr. Schwab: I do mind very much. 

Mr. Cockran: Let us compromise and put it both ways. 

The Chairman: Let us get the fact. 

Mr. Cockran then entered upon a long examination of the 
witness to ascertain the conditions under which the Carnegie 
Steel Company was taken into the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, but did not develop anything with which the read- 
ers of The Iron Age are not already familiar. Chairman 
Payne then resumed the questioning of Mr. Schwab as fol- 
lows: 

The Chairman: I want to ask you if you can tell us the 
price of the production of steel abroad. 

Mr. Schwab: Merely in a general way. 

The Chairman: You seemed to have a pretty clear idea 
sbout it in 1890. 

Mr. Schwab: I try to have to-day, also. 

The Chairman: What information or knowledge have you 
now on the subject? 

Mr. Schwab: I could not give you the same detail that 
I did of iron manufacture. I can give you a good general 
estimate of the cost abroad. For example, I know that pig 
iron can be produced in different parts of Germany at from 
$9.50 to $12 a ton to-day, depending upon the location and 
the character of the pig. 

The Chairman: Against $14 here? 

Mr. Schwab: About $14 to $14.50 here. 
freight is about $2.50 on an average. 

Mr. Dalzell: You mean from Germany? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes; that is, on the German pig iron. 

Mr. Dalzell: You mean the freight from Germany is 
2.50? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir; not much more than that. 

The Chairman: The cost of converting into steel? 

Mr. Schwab: The cost of converting that into rails in 
Germany is about the same as it is here. 

The Chairman: So the difference in cost is the difference 
in the cost of the pig iron? 

Mr. Schwab: The difference in cost is to-day about the 
difference in the cost of the pig iron. 
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The Chairman: That is in Germany. How about Eng- 
land? 

Mr. Schwab: England is probably just a little cheaper, 
although it is not widely different. If they get their ore 
from Spain, they make it probably about the same as Ger- 
many. If they have local ores, perhaps they make it a little 
cheaper. 

The Chairman: What is the main reason for the addi- 
tional cost of the pig iron here? 

Mr. Schwab: Raw materials and freights being higher. 

The Chairman: Their iron is nearer their coal mines? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes. They assemble their materials cheaper 
than we do. 

The Chairman: I do not suppose they do it any cheaper 
than we can at Birmingham? 

Mr. Schwab: No, we do it cheaper at Birmingham than 
they do in England. 

The Chairman: You think the cost of pig iron in Birm- 
ingham would be less than the cost in England? 

Mr. Schwab: I know it would be. 

The Chairman: The cost of converting the steel is about 
the same? 

Mr. Schwab: In Birmingham, it is about the same. 

The Chairman: Can you give us any information on 
other branches of the steel industry? What do you say about 
billets? 

Mr. Schwab: Billets and rails are nearly in the same 
class. It costs about $1 a ton more to make rails than to 
make billets; otherwise there is no difference. 

The Chairman: How about structural steel? 

Mr. Schwab: Structural steel costs about $3 a ton more 
to make—$3 to $4 more than rails. Steel plates, like- 
wise, are in about the same class. 

The Chairman: Tin plates, for instance? 

Mr. Schwab: I could not give any information about 
them. 

The Chairman: We have pretty full information about 
those. What else do you manufacture? 

Mr. Schwab: You have covered the field pretty well un- 
less you go into specialties. I mean by specialties, tool steel, 
forgings, axles, wheels, and minor branches of the steel in- 
dustry. Other than that. you have covered the field pretty 
well. I cannot give much information about wire. I have 
been out of touch with that for some years. 

The Chairman: Do you make wire rods? 

Mr. Schwab: I do not. 

Mr. Hill: I would like to ask a few questions. You 
were president of the United States Steel Corporation from 
1901 to 1905? . 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill: I want to ask you this question. With other 
things remaining equal, would the removal in part or in 
whole of the duty on steel rails affect the price? 

Mr. Schwab: I want to answer that question because it 
is a very important one, a question to which I have given a 
great deal of thought, and is the gist of this whole thing. 
This is my opinion only. With every condition equal a steel 
rail can be made as cheaply in the United States as in any 
part of the world. The cost of making a steel rail depends 
entirely on two things, and only two things. The first is raw 
material and the second is labor, and nothing else enters into 
it. Give us the same conditions with reference to raw ma- 
terial and labor as in other parts of the world and rails will 
cost us the same and we will not need any tariff; but if you 
want to keep the transportation cost up, if you want to keep 
the price of supplies up, the refractories and the numerous 
things that go into steel, the main cost of which is labor, 
and you want to conserve your raw materials, which has been 
a much agitated subject recently, you will have to protect 
us with a tariff or put us in the same situation they are 
abroad. 

Mr. Hill: I want to ask you simply as a business proposi- 
tion—I asked you that question simply as a leader to another 
question. Is the price of steel rails fixed for the world in 
the United States? 

Mr. Schwab: Not that I know of. 

Mr. Hill: Is it not fixed by the International Rail Syndi- 
cate in London? 

Mr. Schwab: If it is, I know nothing of it, and I know 
I manufacture rails and’ I am not a part of it. I mean I 
have never heard of it. 

Mr. Hill: I know that, but I want to read a statement 
from our Consular Reports, and I would like your opinion 
or your knowledge in regard to it. It is an official report of 
the United States Consul, who is quoting from a book by 
J. Stephen James, on the steel industry, and he says finally: 
‘The United States Steel Corporation, the German Steel 
Syndicate, and the International Rail Syndicate, which last 
has its headquarters in London, control the output of some 
4,000,000 tons of rails annually in the United States, Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom.” Have you any knowledge 
concerning that? 

Mr. Schwab: I have heard of the two syndicates, the 
German Steel Syndicate and the International Rail Syndi- 
cate. They are well known all over Europe. As to the 
alliance between those two syndicates and the Steel Cor- 
poration, I know nothing, nor have I heard of anything. 
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Mr. Hill: In 1905, when you were president of the. 


United States Steel Corporation, there were shipments of 
steel rails made from Baltimore as low as $18.60 a ton. 

Mr. Schwab: Quite right. 

Mr. Hill: Was there any profit to the company on that 
shipment? 

Mr. Schwab: I cannot say, except that I know this, that 
in 1901, when I was president of the Steel Corporation, the 
conditions, as they existed in 1901, as I think I said before 
the Federal Industrial Commission, were such that the re- 
moval of the entire tariff would not hurt us. I want to point 
out distinctly and clearly, as I did in the explanation of my 
cost this morning, that the conditions between that time and 
the present time have very materially changed. If we want 
to go back to those conditions and put our raw materials in 
at those low figures and reduce our labor and other expenses 
as we did at that time, personally I would not care whether 
there was a tariff or not. 

Mr. Hill: Since 1901 the uniform price of steel rails in 
the United States has, without any variableness or shadow 
of turning, been $28? 

Mr. Schwab: Quite right. It was fixed, I think, along 
about—I cannot be sure about this—1895 or 1896 originally, 
but about that time the price of $28 per ton for steel rails 
was fixed by agreement of all the rail manufacturers in this 
country, or most of them. It went along until this great 
break came in 1897 or 1898—I am not sure of that year— 
and that continued for a couple of years. The price of rails 
was again fixed at $28 at that time, and it has never changed. 

Mr. Hill: And all parties are selling at that price? 

Mr. Schwab: Absolutely, so far as I know. 

Mr. Hill: How does it come about that steel rails have 


for the last five years remained at $28 without any collusion! 


with anybody else? 

Mr. Schwab: I will tell you. Take the present times ag 
the best illustration. There is not a manufacturer of rails 
in the United States to-day—I, for example, as a rail manu- 
facturer, feel that if I were to vary that price of $28 for 
rails, which seems to have been recognized by all rail man- 
ufacturers as a fair price and giving a fair profit—if I were 
to vary that 10 cents a ton to-day, I would precipitate a 
steel war, to use such a word or expression, that would result 
in running my works without any profit. Everybody, by 
tacit and mutual understanding, feels the same way about 
that. I would not vary the price of my rails under any 
circumstances, not if I knew it was to get 100,000 tons in 
orders, for the reason that my competitor next door would 
put the price down $1 a ton, or half a dollar a ton even, and 
we would soon be in a position where we would be running 
without any profit at all. 

Mr. Hill: You think absolute uniformity for the last few 
years in price of steel rails at $28 is without agreement? 

Mr. Schwab: Absolutely. 

Mr, Hill: Without ‘collusion between the parties? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes; I will say 

Mr. Hill (interrupting) : Now in 1901, when you were 
president of the United States Steel Corporation, shiploads 
of rails were sent to Vladivastok and to the East for con- 
struction of the Trans-Siberian Railroad? 

Mr. Schwab: Quite so. 

Mr. Hill: Have you any objection to stating what the 
price was? 

Mr. Schwab: No. If I knew I would very gladly state. 
I can probably get the information. My recollection is 

Mr. Hill: I want to say frankly the prices in Baltimore 
were on the leftover end of an Argentine contract from 
some previous years, an unfinished contract. 

Mr. Schwab: I think the price was about $21 at Balti- 
more, was it not? 

Mr. Hill: There were two shipments, one at $21.80 and 
one at $18.60. 

Mr. Schwab: My best recollection was it was about $21. 
For years I exported great quantities of rails and similar 
things during that period at low prices without profit, or at 
least with very little profit, because it enabled me to make 
my home product just that much cheaper. That is an old 
argument, and I do not need to go into that, but it is a true 
one. 

Mr. Hill: While you were president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, was there any agreement made with it 
that it would not ship abroad tin plate in excess of the 
amount of the previous years if a certain amount of black 
plate were brought from it by the Welsh manufacturers? 

Mr. Schwab: That is not true. : 

Mr. Hill: You have heard that statement before, have 
you not? 

Mr. Schwab: I never have. 

Mr. Hill: There was no agreement between the United 
States Steel Corporation and any foreign concern during 
your term? 

Mr. Schwab: No, sir. 

Mr. Hill: Was there any international agreement with 
reference to wire nails? 

Mr. Schwab: No agreement with reference to any manu- 
factured article of the Steel Corporation while I was its 
president. 

Mr. Hill: I am very glad you know that. 
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Mr. Underwood: The cost of making pig iron in Germany 
is considerably higher than it is in England, is it not? 

Mr. Schwab: There is not so much difference. 

Mr. Underwood: Is not the transportation charge to the 
furnace for ore and coke much higher than it is in England? 

Mr. Schwab: No, sir. 

Mr. Underwood: I thought the mines were not located 
so conveniently for manufacture. 

Mr. Schwab: Those with which I am familiar, in Lor- 
raine and in Luxemburg, have their coal and coke very close 
together. They make about the cheapest pig iron in that 
part of Germany of any. The materials to make pig iron 
are not widely separated in Germany. 

Mr. Underwood: It is necessary for a good many of the 
plants in England to bring their ore from Spain, is it not? 

Mr. Schwab: It is. 

Mr. Underwood: Is that cost of transportation high? 

Mr. Schwab: Not so high. Of course, the greater part 
of it is so transported. Large manufacturers at Cardiff and 
through that part of Wales bring their ore there cheaper. 

Mr. Underwood: The price you gave us this morning 
of the cost of making pig iron and steel rails was the cost 
without any profit to the manufacturer? 

Mr. Schwab: It was. I want to make one correction 
about that, that I think I neglected to state this morning, 
and that is that the cost which I gave you was the Bessemer 
steel rail. 

Mr. Underwood: It was? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood: You stated this morning you did not 
want to make a comparison of the two, and I do not want 
you to do so unless you can, but if you can do so will you 
state whether the Bessemer rail costs more or less? 

Mr. Schwab: The open hearth rail costs about $2 a ton 
more than the Bessemer rail costs. 

Mr. Underwood: Would you mind describing to the com- 
mittee the difference in the process of manufacture? 

Mr. Schwab: You mean technically describing it? 

Mr. Underwood: In as few words as you can. 

Mr. Schwab: Raw pig iron contains about 3 to 4 per 
cent. of carbon and 1 to 2 per cent. of silicon. Steel con- 
tains only a trace of these two elements. In order to make 
steel it becomes necessary to remove the carbon and silicon. 
In the Bessemer converter they are removed by the introduc- 
tion of air, which combines with the carbon and silicon in 
the pig iron and burns them out, producing steel. In the 
open hearth process the carbon and silicon in the pig iron 
are removed by contact with oxygen in iron ore. That is, 
liquid iron ore is brought into contact with liquid pig iron, 
and the oxygen combines with the carbon and silicon and 
produces steel. Those are the two processes, briefly described. 

Mr. Underwood: In making the Bessemer steel, you put 
the molten iron into the converter and blow the air into it? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood: That process takes how long? 

Mr. Schwab: For a single heat, 10 minutes. 

Mr. Underwood: How long for a single heat in the open 
hearth process? 

Mr. Schwab: Ten to 12 hours. 

Mr. Underwood: Now, the duplex process? 

Mr. Schwab: That is a combination of the two. They 
remove part of the silicon in the Bessemer converter, and 
part of it in the open hearth. That is the practice in 
Alabama. 

Mr. Underwood: The duplex process would be more 
costly than the Bessemer and less costly than the open 
hearth? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sif. 

Mr. Underwood: How long would it take to boil it out 
in the duplex process? 

Mr. Schwab: About half the time it woulll take in the 
open hearth process. 

Mr. Underwood: So it is the length of time your fur- 
naces are engaged in operating these different processes that 
makes the difference in cost? 

Mr. Schwab: Not entirely. The cost of making pig iron 
in the Bessemer converter is more expensive than the cost 
of making pig iron for the basic. Pig for Bessemer must 
contain little or no phosphorus, while pig iron for the basic 
may 

Mr. Underwood (interrupting) : The cheaper ores can be 
used for the basic process, and the more costly ores must 
be used for the Bessemer? 

Mr. Schwab: That is quite true. 

Mr. Underwood: Then the price that you gave of mak- 
ing pig iron in Germany and in England was the actual 
cost without counting in anything for the profit of the 
manufacturer? 

Mr. Schwab: It was. 

Mr. Underwood: You gave the freight rates from Ger- 
inany to this country on pig iron at $2.50? 

Mr. Schwab: That is approximate. It varies very much. 

Mr. Underwood: Yes, I understand that. Approximately, 
what is it from England? 

Mr. Schwab: I think it is about the same—$2 probably. 

Mr. Underwood: On steel rails, what would it be? 
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Mr. Schwal): Very nearly the same—from $2 to $3. I 
have seen it much higher, and have seen it much less, but 
that is probably an average price. : 

Mr. Underwood: In regard to competition at present In 
steel rails or pig iron—I mean material competition—by the 
foreign manufacturers with this country, is there any? 

Mr. Schwab: No, for this reason: As a rule, the buyers 
of rails in this country want to get their rails from the peo- 
ple who patronize their railroads. A railroad in this country 
would naturally rather pay $1 more for its rails from a man 
who manufactures on its line of railroad, and therefore there 
is not much competition in rails in this country. The com- 
petition in rails is in countries where we have a mutual field 
of competition—South America, Siberia or similar countries. 

Mr. Underwood: Under ordinary circumstances, that 
same condition is true as to pig iron, is it not? ; 

Mr. Schwab: There is not much consumption of pig iron 
there. 

Mr. Underwood: In figuring the pig iron in this esti- 
mate, which you made, you figured on the molten pig iron 
carried to the steel plant. 

Mr. Schwab: The difference in cost is very little. It is 
not over 10 cents a ton. It costs about 10 cents a ton— 
from 10 to 15 cents—to cast molten pig iron into cold pig. 

Mr. Underwood: Does that include removing it from 
the stock house? 

Mr. Schwab: From the furnace to the casting. It is all 
done by machinery, and the loading of it in the cars after 
cast will be covered by the 10 or 15 cents a ton. 

Mr. Underwood: In the manufacture of iron bars, as 
compared with steel bars, is it cheaper or more expensive to 
produce stee] bars than iron bars? : 

Mr. Schwab: If you were to produce iron bars from pig 
iron, it would cost more than steel bars would cost, but 
iron bars are not produced in that way. Iron bars are 
produced to-day by the purchase of old iron scrap that has 
accumulated over many years of iron manufacture, that has 
no real use for market, and so they are able to produce iron 
bars somewhat cheaper to-day than they can produce steel 
bars. 

Mr. Underwood: There is another question I want to ask 
you. I notice that in statistics of the world’s production of 
pig iron, the production in Germany has developed much 
more rapidly than it has in Great Britain. 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood: I believe in 1907 the world’s production 
was about 61,000,000 tons, Great Britain producing about 
11,000,000 tons, and Germany about 13,000,000 tons, where- 
as in 1900 Great Britain produced 8,000,000 tons and Ger- 
many 8,000,000 tons. Is the cost of production in Germany 
any greater than in Great Britain, so that the cost has 
brought about the development of the German production so 
much in excess of the British production? 

Mr. Schwab: That is a difficult question to answer, but 
I will give you my view on it very generally. The Germans 
have made the greatest advance in economic metallurgy of 
any nation in this world during the last five years. They 
have utilized their by-products to a greater extent than any 
other manufacturing nation. Not only that, but they have 
developed their mechanical appliances with reference to 
manufacturing to an extent that no other nation has, and 
they have developed their quality to a greater extent than 
any other nation during these past five years. In other 
words, manufacturing in Germany five years ago seems to 
have had a complete renaissance, and they have advanced 
very much more rapidly than any other nation, for the rea- 
sons I have given. For two reasons, the first, the very ex- 
cellent technical education of their metallurgical engineers 
in Germany; the second, and most important, the labor con- 
ditions in Germany as compared with the conditions in Eng- 
land. I think the labor conditions in England are the worst 
of any of the great manufacturing countries of the world. 

Mr. Cockran: Worse in what way? 

Mr. Schwab: That is a delicate subject to talk about. 
I would rather say nothing about it. I mean for the man- 
ufacturer, making cost higher, difficulty of getting production 
per man, and the difficulty of introducing modern machinery. 

Mr. Underwood: I want to ask you if during the last 
decade the German Government has not given to manufac- 
turers of iron and steel products a bounty? 

Mr. Schwab: I cannot speak of that. But I do know 
that no government in the world has given its manufacturers 
in iron and steel the same encouragement and advantages 
that Germany has given. 

Mr. Underwood: You are not familiar with that bounty? 

Mr. Schwab: I cannot speak of the bounty. I am not 
sufficiently familiar to know what it is. 

Mr. Underwood: The reason I asked the question was 
to find out if the large exportation that has come from Ger- 
many and gone into competition with England was not to a 
large extent due to the bounty given by the German Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Schwab: The advance in German steel manufacture 
in the past few years has been on account of the untiring 
effort of the German Government in every way, in its diplo- 
matic and consular service through the world, to push and 
















































































promote German manufactures. Wherever you go, to South 
America or any part of the world, you will find the whole 
country and its consular service, and every part of it de- 
voted to the sale of German steel goods, and interesting 
themselves in it. 

Mr. Underwood: If we were to write a minimum and 
maximum tariff here, and not give the minimum rate to 
any country that gave a bounty for the development of its 
products, would not that relieve us to a great extent from 
German competition? 

Mr. Schwab: I do not know about that. I would have 
to think about that. 

Mr. Underwood: If you come to a conclusion about it, I 
will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Schwab: That is a new thought, and I have not 
considered it at all. 

Mr. Underwood: I will be glad if you will consider that 
question, because I think it is a material one. 

Mr. Schwab: It is. indeed. 

Mr. Underwood: Now, I want to ask you about the sale 
of your steel rails abroad. You sold a large amount abroad? 

Mr. Schwab: Not a very large amount; no. I cannot give 
the figures offhand. You no doubt have the figures here. 
They are a matter of record, but it is not a very large quan- 
tity. When I say abroad, I mean all countries other than 
the United States. 

Mr. Underwood: Have you gone into the European coun- 
tries with rails? 

Mr. Schwab: No; very few, at least. 

Mr. Underwood: It has been in the Orient? 

Mr. Schwab: Countries open to competition; yes. The 
tariff of Germany and France and Austria is so high we can- 
not ship the products in there. 

Mr. Underwood: The reason you cannot get into French 
markets is that France applies her maximum rate against 
American iron and steel products? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood: And she gives Belgium and England her 
minimum rate? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes; that may be. 

Mr. Underwood: If we had a maximum and minimum 
tariff bill, by which we could get the French minimum rate, 
would not there be an opportunity 

Mr. Schwab (interrupting) : There might be. That is a 
new thought for me, I must confess, and I have not consid- 
ered it at all. 

Mr. Underwood: There is one other question I desire to 
ask. Jn answer to the chairman, you stated there were 
some other products of iron and steel which you made be- 
sides steel rails. Will you enumerate those and give the 
cost of the manufacture of those? 

Mr. Schwab: One of the most important is steel plates. 
The cost of plates and the cost of all steel structural shapes 
—that is, rolled products—in round figures is about $8 a 
ton above the cost of rails. There is a great variety of 
specifications and qualifications with reference to these spe- 
cial grades of steel that make their cost very considerable, 
but I am taking the common standard shapes. I mean by 
that columns for buildings, girders for buildings, or plates for 
ships, or any similar line, and you can reckon that as a 
general thing the cost is about $3 to $4 a ton above that of 
rails. 

Mr. Underwood: You also make car wheels? What is the 
cost of those? 

Mr. Schwab: That is a great variety of cost. Common 
cast iron wheels are made at very low cost, while the steel 
rolled wheels are three times the cost of cast iron wheels. 
If you will specify a specific kind I can give you the cost. 

Mr. Underwood: What is the difference beiween this 
country and your foreign competitors—the English manu- 
facturers—on those items? 

Mr. Schwab: I cannot give it; I do not know. 

Mr. Underwood: You are not familiar with that? 

Mr. Schwab: No, sir; I am not sufficiently familiar with 
that. The important factors are those I have given you— 
structural shapes of all sorts, bars and rails. Steel wire I 
am not now sufliciently familiar with to give any data. 

Mr. Underwood: Could this committee, if it sees proper 
to reduce the duty on steel rails and pig iron, taking the fig- 
ures you have given to base its reductions on, safely make a 
similar reduction on the other products? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. My view of that is this: You 
can take the tariff off altogether if you want to, and we will 
be able to compete anywhere, but we have to put the condi- 
tions in a similar form. We have to put labor on a similar 
basis. If you will go into the detailed amount of labor en- 
tering into the cost of making steel, you will find it is prac- 
tically everything but the cost of the raw material in the 
ground. Reduce those labor items along the line—I mean 
the labor of all the people who furnish firebricks and refrac- 
tories and supplies and waste and oil and coal and everything 
that goes into the steel—and you will be able to put us on 
a basis with our natural resources, putting them in at the 
same price as anybody’s else, to compete with the world free, 
and it will make a very radical and decided change in every- 
thing pertaining to the manufacture in America. 
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Mr. Hill: Right on that very point, is the tariff fairly 
balanced between pig iron and steel rails? With $4 a ton 
on pig iron, is not the remaining $3.84 an excessive tariff 
on the transferring of that into rails? 

Mr. Schwab: I could not answer that off-hand. I would 
have to figure that a little. 

Mr. Hill: Will you kindly look over the iron and steel 
schedule, and point out to the committee in writing any un- 
balanced items, in your judgment? 

Mr. Schwab: The only ones with which I am familiar 
are the ones I have mentioned, and those are the important 
items which I have mentioned—structural items, rails and 
so forth. I think the differential there is all right. 

Mr. Hill: You think it is fairly balanced? 

Mr. Schwab: I do think it is fairly balanced between 
those two things, considering the cost of making them. 

Mr. Underwood: Let me ecall your attention to the ques- 
tion of balancing these two duties. As you stated a while 
ago, almost this entire proposition is dependent on the labor 
cost, except the cost of the raw material? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood: This morning you stated the cost of pig 
iron was $13.43? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, under present conditions. 

Mr. Underwood: Added to that is $7.70 for converting 
into steel rails, amounting to about $21.50? 

Mr. Schwab: Quite right. 

Mr. Underwood: Now, the duty on pig iron is $4. 

Mr. Schwab: Yes. 

Mr. Underwood: Four dollars stands as a protective tar- 
iff to protect $13.48 worth of cost of product of the pig 
iron. The duty on steel rails is $7.84, or nearly double 
the protective duty on pig iron, and yet the labor cost or 
the cost of manufacturing the steel above the pig iron is 
only $7.50, or almost half as much. 

Mr. Schwab: But the cost from the pig iron to the rails 
is all labor. 

Mr. Underwood: So it is from the ore. 

Mr. Schwab: No, the cost of making pig iron is made 
up very largely of the raw materials in the ground. If you 
will remember it, I put ore at $1 a ton, and inasmuch as it 
takes 3 tons of ore to make 1 ton of steel rails, that cuts a 
very material figure in the cost of rails. 

Mr. Underwood: That is true. It would then make the 
labor cost of pig iron stand in the relative proportion of 
two to one. 

Mr. Schwab: I would have to figure that. This I do 
know, however, that the cost of putting pig iron into rails 
is practically all labor in one form or another. That is, 
you may say I charge so much here for material, for repairs 
and so forth, but analyzing the materials or repairs back to 
their finality, you will find it is all labor, and so every item 
that enters into the cost of the rails is nothing but labor 
after you get the raw material. 

Mr. Underwood: There is another proposition you have 
left out of your statement. If a man has his money in- 
vested in any concern he should sell his product at a rea- 
sonable profit? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood: What do you think is a fair proposi- 
tion to add to the cost of pig iron and steel rails for a fair 
profit to the manufacturer, considering the amount of his 
investment. 

Mr. Schwab: I will tell you: I believe that in the manu- 
facture of steel, unless a man can see a profit of 20 or 25 
per cent. a year, he had better keep out, for the reason that 
changes in the methods have necessitated such frequent and 
radical changes in plants that the charge-off each year for 
changes and depreciation is very much greater than people 
not in the business possibly dream of. I could state to you 
many illustrations of that. During my superintendence of 
the Braddock Works, in five years I rebuilt the converting 
department three times. Therefore, the ordinary charge of 
5 per cent. for depreciation will not nearly cover the in- 
vestment. I think that in any manufacturing, you ought to 
have at least 25 per cent. I think where you consider steel 
from the ore down, where you mine the ore and manufacture 
the coke, and do all those things incidental to the manufac- 
ture of steel, 25 per cent. is not a sufficient profit. 

Mr. Underwood: Twenty-five per cent. there would in- 

clude the profit on the mining of the ore, the production of 
the coke, and making it into pig iron and the production of 
steel? 
* Mr. Schwab: I mean if I bought my ores to start to 
make steel, I ought to have 25 per cent. profit on it, but I 
do not think manufacturing will pay that, and I think you 
will find it will be the experience of people long in the art 
that it should not pay much less than that. 

Mr. Underwood: I think you are right, but in adjusting 
the profits we have to consider other people in the ore busi- 
ness who are entitled to a profit, and we have to consider 
those profits in fixing the rate. 

Mr. Schwab: I understand that. 

Mr. Underwood: But 25 per cent.—I do not know what 
the steel plant would cost. 

Mr. Schwab: They grow more costly each year. 
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Mr. Underwood: If you can say what it would cost to 
erect a plant to make steel rails at a profit, and then tell us 
how much a ton should be added for profit, we would like 
to have it. 

Mr. Schwab: I will give you an illustration of that: The 
latest plant built in the United States I have just built at 
Bethlehem. We produce only 500 tons of rails a day, and 
about 1000 tons of structural steel in this plant. That is a 
total production of 1500 tons of steel a day. The cost of the 
bare plant—that is not the blast furnace, but from the pig 
iron to the finished product—was about $15,500,000. That 
included no working capital. We have spent on that plant, 
in working capital and plant, approximately, $21,000,000. 

Mr. Underwood: Now, with reference to that plant, 
which is a modern plant and up to date, I want you to state 
if you can how much should be added to a ton of steel to 
give you a 25 per cent, profit on the whole process? 

Mr. Schwab: I would have to figure that. Let us take 
the cost of that plant at $21,000,000. Twenty-five per cent. 
of the cost of that plant is approximately $4,000,000. If 
you divide that by about 500,000 tons a year of steel output, 
which is about the output of that plant in rails and struc- 
tural steel, it amounts to $8 a ton. I would like to call at- 
tention to one thing more. This is hardly a fair computation, 
inasmuch as it was a hasty one. I took no profit on the 
blast furnace for this plant, which we already had. 

Mr. Underwood: Take a similar case and put in your 
mind, if you can, a modern up to date blast furnace, fairly 
situated in the country to do business, and estimate the 
cost of building and construction of that blast furnace, and 
then see what should be added to a ton of pig iron to pro- 
duce the amount of profit necessary. 

Mr. Schwab: The situation is somewhat different in pig 
iron for this reason, that the frequent renewals or changing 
of plant are not so necessary as in the making of steel, be- 
cause blast furnaces have not changed a great deal, as you 
well know. I will do the best I can. I should say $2 a 
ton, in round figures. That is the way I have it figured, 
and you will pardon me if I have made a mistake. A mod- 
ern blast furnace costs about $1,500,000. That furnace will 
produce about 140,000 tons in a year. Twenty-five per cent. 
on the cost of that furnace would be $300,000 a year, which, 
divided by 140,000, is something over $2. That is probably 
low, for the reason that you cannot isolate a blast furnace. 
It is not fair to take a single item like. a blast furnace, to 
tell what the cost of that individual output ought to be. 

Mr. Underwood: The reason you said the profit ought to 
be 25 per cent. on the finished product was because you 
recognized that the man who mined the ore was entitled to a 
profit, the man who mined the coal was entitled to a profit, 
and the man who was producing the coke was entitled to a 
profit, and therefore—— 

Mr. Schwab (interrupting) : If you will take my cost ag 
given this morning, I think you will find there is some profit 
allowed in that in this particular. I put ore at $1 a ton. 

Mr, Underwood: That is what you claim to be a royalty? 

Mr. Schwab: I said for people who own ore it was worth 
$1 a ton to mine it. It amounts to the same thing. If 
you buy coke at a certain price, that includes the cost of 
the coal at the mine. 

Mr. Underwood: There was no profit in your statement 
outside of the cost of the raw material? 

Mr. Schwab: No. 

Mr. Underwood: Did you estimate, or will you estimate, 
if you can, the difference in the labor cost in a ton of pig 
iron as between the production in this country and England 
and Germany? 

Mr. Schwab: There is not a great deal of difference in 
the labor cost in the two countries, but our investment in a 
plant and machinery to make a ton is very much greater 
than theirs. 

Mr. Underwood: I see that. 

Mr. Schwab: But the actual difference in labor between 
the two countries is not very much. The difference in the 
actual cost per ton to-day is not very marked. 

Mr. Underwood: The American manufacturer has not 
lost anything by the increase in the cost of his plant? He 
has a more modern plant? 

Mr. Schwab: No; the manufacturer gets cheaper labor. 
He pays higher to-day for his labor, but does with less men 
by reason of the increased cost of plant. That is the dif- 
ference. We operate a furnace with probably one-half the 
number of men, but pay them twice as much. 

Mr. Underwood: You have a blast furnace that will pro- 
duce 500 tons a day? 

Mr. Schwab: That is a good modern furnace. 

Mr. Underwood: What would be the difference in cost in 
building or construction of that plant here and in England? 

Mr. Schwab: I would have to guess at that. I can tell 
what it is in this country. ‘ 

Mr. Underwood: About what is the difference? 

Mr. Schwab: Our cost is about $1,500,000, and I should 
say theirs is about $500,000. 

Mr. Underwood: They build their plant for one-third 
what you do? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Underwood: What is the difference in Germany rela- 
tively? 

Mr. Schwab: Germany is rapidly adopting the same 
methods and blast furnace practices that we are, with ref- 
erence to economies in handling the material, but they have 
gone much further than we have in the introduction of the 
use of their waste gases. Germany was the first country 
to use waste gases for the development of power, which 
makes a very large saving in the cost of pig iron. We are 
rapidly adopting it, but, to tell the truth, we are following 
Germany in that respect. 

Mr. Clark: Have you ever been to Spain? 

Mr. Schwab: I have. 

Mr. Clark: Is it true or not true that Spanish iron mines 
are situated right on the sea? 

Mr. Schwab: Not exactly on the sea. They have to trans- 
port their iron by rail to the water. 

Mr. Clark: The reason I ask that is there was one man 
here who testified they were right jam up against the sea. 

Mr. Schwab: That is not exactly correct. There may 
be some mines on the sea that I do not know of. 

Mr. Clark: -You are still selling steel rails at home at 
$28 a ton? 

Mr. Schwab: 
hearth rails. 

Mr. Clark: They cost you $21 and something? 

Mr. Schwab: No, Bessemer rails cost $21. 

Mr. Clark: How much do these cost? 

Mr. Schwab: Well, say $23.50. 

Mr. Clark: How much do you sell them for abroad? 

Mr. Schwab: We do not sell any abroad. We have sold 
a few, yes; I sold some to Panama, and some to Mexico, I 
think, but very few. 

Mr. Clark: How much are 
selling for here at home? 

Mr. Schwab: $28. 

Mr. Clark: How much do they sell for abroad? 

Mr. Schwab: I cannot tell you exactly. I do not know. 
I can tell you about what they are selling for. I should 
suppose they are selling abroad for between $26.50 and $27. 

Mr. Clark: Do you know what the difference was in 
home consumption and foreign consumption last year? I 
mean this year and last year—in 1907, what was the differ- 
ence between the home price of Bessemer rails and the 
export price? 

Mr. Schwab: I do not know. I think the price last year 
was about the same as it is this year. 

Mr. Clark: Do you know of your own knowledge what 
is the greatest discrepancy there ever was between the home 
price of steel rails and the foreign price? 

Mr. Schwab:. I should say, probably $10; I am not sure 
of that, however; that is merely a guess. 

Mr. Clark: It is a habitual process to sell them cheaper 
abroad, is it not? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir, and a very wise process. 

Mr. Clark: I am not asking whether it is wise or un- 
wise. I am asking for a fact. 

Mr. Schwab: I beg your pardon; I offered that informa- 
tion gratuitously. 

Mr. Clark: I do not want to go into the realms of specu- 
lation. I want to stick to facts. The reason I asked that 
last question was that an independent manufacturer here 
testified that one year his recollection was that the differ- 
ence was $6.80, I think. When you say you ought to have 
25 per cent. profit, do you mean that the gross profit ought 
to be 25 per cent.? - 

Mr. Schwab: Certainly. It depends on what you mean 
as between gross and net profits, however. 

Mr. Clark: By net profit, I mean your profit after you 
have subtracted from the amount of money that you get for 
the article, every element of cost, interest, depreciation, and 
everything counted off. 

Mr. Schwab: Then I do not mean that. 

Mr. Clark: You do not mean net profit? 

Mr. Schwab: No, sir; I do not. I mean we should have 
25 per cent. manufacturing profit to enable us to charge off 
5 or 6 or 8 per cent. a year for plant and so forth. 

Mr. Clark: There has been a great deal of talk first 
and last about reasonable profits. Take it on a net profit, 
after all sorts of costs and expenses and everything else 
that enters into the cost are taken out, what profit do you 
think you ought to get? 

Mr. Schwab: 15 to 20 per cent. 

Mr. Clark: Net profit? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir; I certainly do. I do not think 
you would succeed in manufacturing unless you do. 

Mr. Clark: I am talking about net profit. Clear, clean 
velvet, as the boys say. 

Mr. Schwab: There is an unfortunate thing about the 
steel business, that although we get a good deal of profit we 
do not get much “ velvet.” 

Mr. Clark: If you put a dollar’s worth of stuff back 
into the plant, you are just as well off as if you put it in 
your pocket? 

Mr. Schwab: No; I would make a very liberal reduction 
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for cash. If you want to buy my plant I will make you a 
very liberal discount for cash. 

Mr. Clark: I do not think I will tackle that to-day. 
What I am trying to get at is what this means as a rea- 
sonable profit. You say 15 or 20 per cent.? 

Mr. Schwab: That is my view of it. 

Mr. Clark: Just from your general information, I sup- 
pose you have a good deal of it one way or another, from 
your very clear statements in your testimony—— 

Mr. Schwab (interrupting) : Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Clark: Do you not think that is three or four times 
as much as the profit on the average business in the na- 
tion, outside of the steel business? I am talking about the 
whole business of the United States, manufacturing and 
everything else. 

Mr. Schwab: Banking and manufacturing are two very 
different things. If you will say manufacturing, it is my 
opinion that in the general manufacturing business that is 
not an exorbitant profit. 

Mr. Clark: I will ask you another question in connection 
with that. Is it your opinion from your general and large 
observation that the average manufacturer in the United 
States is making 15 to 20 per cent. net? 

Mr. Schwab: To-day he is not making anything. 

Mr. Clark: I am not talking about this year. Take the 
last 11 years as a business period, since the revival of busi- 
ness—that is a fair phrase to use—what would you say 
about the average profit of manufacturing .in this country, 
not counting 1908 especially, but taking that in connection 
with 1897, and every year down to the present time? How 
much have they made, would you say? 

Mr. Schwab: 1 should say from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Clark: I am glad to hear that. Nearly every one 
has come in here and testified—not testified under oath, be- 
cause we only began to swear them here a day or two ago— 
solemnly asserted that none of them have made over 8 or 4 
per cent., although we did finally persuade one man to testify 
or state that he made 15 per cent. on gypsum. 

Mr. Schwab: I do not think we ought to take the average 
manufacturer as the criterion of what this country can do 
and what the profits ought to be. If we want to compete 
with foreign manufacturers in foreign countries, we must 
do so, not with the average manufacturers, but with our 
best manufacturers. 

Mr. Clark: But if the average manufacturer makes 15 
or 20 per cent., with all the slovenliness and things of that 
kind that are attached to some people’s manufacturing 
business—— 

Mr. Schwab: You do not quote me correctly, quite. I 
said from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Clark: Well, take 10 to 15 per cent. If the average 
manufacturer, with all the drawbacks of a large number of 
people being mixed up, incapables and all, have made from 
10 to 15 per cent., then an expert business man 

Mr. Schwab: He ought to make 25 per cent. or more. 

Mr. Clark: He would make it? 

Mr. Schwab: He ought to. 

Mr. Gaines: Did I understand you to say you could re- 
tain the American market without any duty, but in order 
to do so, you would have to reduce the basis of the cost? 

Mr. Schwab: Put it in the same condition they have it 
abroad? 

Mr. Gaines: If you reduce the cost of production here, 
what item other than labor enters largely into the cost of 
productien? 

Mr. Schwab: Raw material only. 

Mr. Gaines: What I would like to ask you is, does not 





labor enter more largely into the cost of production than any- 


thing else? 

Mr. Schwab: Of course. When you take out the cost of 
your raw materials, there is no other cost left but the labor. 

Mr. Gaines: So if the duty were removed from your 
product in order for you to retain the American market 
and compete with foreign manufacturers, the cost of produc- 
tion must be reduced? 

Mr. Schwab: Absolutely. There is nothing else to it. 

Mr. Gaines: Labor being the largest item of cost, it 
would be the first thing to be considered? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. That does not mean labor in the 
steel works only. It means the railroads must reduce their 
freight and consequently their labor. Every man who fur- 
nished the stee] works any supplies, whether he be a brick- 
maker or anything else, must be reduced also. You must 
get all your supplies cheaper, and every man who furnishes 
you those supplies must get his labor cheaper. 

Mr. McCall: You mean we are to have an exact repro- 
duction of the situation existing abroad? 

Mr. Schwab: To compete with them we must have sim- 
ilar conditions. 

Mr. Cockran: Concerning this question of reasonable 
profit, you have fixed that in your answer to Mr. Clark 
at between 15 and 20per cent. as the amount a steel com- 
pany should be allowed to earn, saying that is a reasonable 
profit. 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran: That means 15 or 20 per cent. available 
for distribution to the stockholders; you do not include in 
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that the salaries and expenses that are paid to officers and 
managets? You mean 15 or 20 per cent. net after all ex- 
penses are paid? 

Mr. Schwab: Fifteen or 20 per cent. net profit. 

Mr. Cockran: So if a man is successful, as you yourself 
have been 

Mr. Schwab (interrupting) : I doubt it. 

Mr. Cockran: You have been finally in your line a suc- 
cess—if a man can prove himself worth to a company $400,- 
QUO or $500,000 a year, or even $1,000,000 a year, on that 
basis of computation that would be taken out as a charge? 

Mr. Schwab: No, I put that in as a cost. 

Mr. Cockran: Fifteen or 20 per cent. would be aside 
from that? 

Mr. Schwab: Quite so. 

Mr. Cockran: When you discuss the question of profits 
for the company, you mean profits over and above all that 
can be paid by way of compensation or reward to any in- 
dividual, who contributes to the success of the company? 

Mr. Schwab: That is part of the cost, certainly. 

Mr. Cockran; I do not ask anything as to what those 
amounts are, because I suppose that is a matter of con- 
fidential information. 

Mr. Schwab: I do not know to what you refer. 

Mr. Cockran: I mean the amount paid, for instance, by 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Schwab: I do not know. 

Mr. Cockran: You said that it is selling abroad cheaper 
than here? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran: You said that is a very wise process? 

Mr. Schwab: Quite. 

Mr. Cockran: Could you explain the wisdom of it to 
the victims of it as well as to the beneficiaries of it? From 
the point of view of the American consumer, where does the 
wisdom of it come in? 

Mr. Schwab: I am not thinking of the consumer. I am 
thinking of the manufacturer. (Laughter.) I presume 
there is no argument there. 

Mr. Cockran: There is no argument there. The more 
you get the merrier. 

Mr. Schwab: I have said it was a wise provision for the 
manufacturer. You cannot let a steel plant stand idle. The 
fires in your furnaces and the heat costs go on, whether you 
are making steel or not. 

Mr. Cockran: You said, as a matter of fact, that there 
are different rates charged for your products abroad, and 
you charge less abroad than you charge at home. 

Mr. Schwab: We usually charge abroad what we can 
get. 

Mr. Cockran: You do that at home, do you not? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, of course. 

Mr. Cockran: You cannot, of course, put a pistol to a 
man’s head and take all he has. 

Mr. Schwab: You can, in some instances, yes. 

Mr. Cockran: I mean to say you sell abroad for all 
that you can get. As a matter of fact, you do sell abroad 
for less than you obtain here? 

Mr. Schwab: As a rule, that is true. 

Mr. Bonynge: What percentage of steel rails produced 
in the United States is sold abroad? 

Mr. Schwab: In years gone by, it was a very small per- 
centage. I should say from 5 to 7 per cent. This year, I 
think, it will be larger, because our home consumption has 
been very small. 

Mr. Bonynge: About how much? 

Mr. Schwab: I should not be surprised if it ran as high 
as 20 per cent. this year. The reason for that is because we 
have no market at home, and we have been driven abroad to 
get something to do. 

Mr. Cockran: Where and in what parts of the world are 
those sales made this year? 

Mr. Schwab: Wherever there is a competitive field where 
we all pay equal tariffs or no tariffs at all, like South Amer- 
ica, for example, or Japan or China. 

Mr. Cockran: Have you ever gotten into.Canada, where 
there is a differential tariff in favor of England? 

Mr. Schwab: There have been no rails sold in Canada 
sirce that differential tariff—none that I know of. 

Mr. Cockran: Do you not think that the consumers of 
this country would be entitled to the most favored treatment 
as against foreigners? 

Mr. Schwab: I will tell you something about that. We 
have made a point about the price of steel rails. I have al- 
ways said to the railroads, ‘‘ We will make the price of steel 
rails anything you say if you will proportionately reduce 
your freight rates to us.” In other words, the cost to the 
steel manufacturer for manufacturing his rails and other 
steel products that he pays in freight is very nearly 30 per 
cent. of his total cost. 

Mr. Cockran: I understand that. 

Mr. Schwab: While the cost to the railroad of their 
steel rails is a very small percentage of their cost. A re- 
duction in the price of steel rails to a railroad would be a 
very trivial amount compared to a similar reduction in their 
rates to us. The consequence is, so far as I know, rail- 
roads do not want the price of steel rails reduced. 
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Mr. Cockran: The railroads do not? 

Mr. Schwab: No, sir, they do not. The same is true of 
all kinds of other articles of steel to the consumer. Let me 
say something about structural steel, in which there is a 
uniform price throughout the United States and has been 
for some years. ‘The buyers of structural steel, whether 
they be large or small, whether they have great advantages 
by reason of shop or otherwise, have no advantage to-day in 
the purchase of structural steel, and the small consumers 
want to see that price maintained ‘steadily all the time. 
For example, I had within a few months a call from seven 
of the largest users of structural steel in America, and they 
all asked that I use my influence to keep the price un- 
changed. One of the great advantages of the United States 
Steel Corporation during the great period of prosperity, and 
the fact that this steel business was in the hands of com- 
paratively few people, has been the fact that, although it 
could have had $10 or $15 or $20 per ton more for its steel 
than it got, it did not raise the price, nor has it lowered the 
price during this depression. The result is that whether 
they be railroads or whether they be small consumers of 
structural steel, they feel better satisfied, and like the pres- 
ent condition much better than when we had violent fluc- 
tuations in the market. 

Mr. Cockran: There is no question at all that a steady 
price would be better than uneven prices, but surely it does 
not folllow that they also want it not only steady, but high? 

Mr. Schwab: No, but I do not think that the prices of 
steel are unreasonable. 

Mr. Cockran: You would not be expected to think that. 

Mr. Schwab: No, I do not think they are high enough, 
personally. 

Mr. Cockran: Oh, no; I understand that. 

Mr. Schwab: I mean by reason of advances that have 
been made in everything entering into the cost of steel— 
railroad freights have gone up and everything has gone up. 
Wages have advanced steadily every year since 1900, but 
steel has not advanced. 

Mr. Cockran: But you started in in 1899 with a profit 
of 100 per cent. on your showing? 

Mr. Schwab: That was about right. 

Mr. Cockran: Yes, that was about right; I understand 
that perfectly. We have your view of what is right. You 
have said that the steel companies could have obtained easily 
$10 or $20 additional. 

Mr. Schwab: No, I said dependent on the market. 

Mr. Cockran: Surely you did not mean that if they 
undertook to exact such a price as that they would not have 
discouraged the use of steel? 

Mr. Schwab: They probably would, but other and _ in- 
dependent manufacturers did get it. 

Mr. Cockran: You say other independent manufacturers? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes. I was an independent manufacturer 
at that time, and I always got more for my steel than the 
Steel Corporation did. 

Mr. Cockran ; Independence has many virtues, has it not? 

Mr. Schwab: And some disadvantages. 

Mr. Clark: You say that the railroads do not object to 
your charging this high price. They just simply load the 
cost of the steel rails off on their patrons, do they not? 

Mr. Schwab: Quite true. 

Mr. Clark: So that the bottom fellow pays the whole 
business at last? 

Mr. Schwab: That is going pretty far down the line. 

Mr. Clark: I will ask another question simply for infor- 
mation. You have stated about rebuilding these furnaces 
at Braddock three times in five years. 

Mr. Schwab: It was a converting mill. 

Mr. Clark: What I want to ask is if this has been going 
on in the last five years more than ever before—these 
changes in processes that necessitate this rebuilding of 
plants? 

Mr. Schwab: I will give you an illustration of that. I 
make this prediction, that in five years from now there will 
not be a single Bessemer converting works for making steel 
in the United States. That means that every man who 
has his money invested in Bessemer works for making steel 
rails will have to throw it away as useless and of no value 
before five years. The change is rapidly taking place now. 
If you will look at statistics you will see all the steel rails 
are getting to be the open hearth. Bessemer will be of no 
use. The result is all these changes will have to be made 
at tremendous cost. The same is true of structural steel. 
The new mills which I have built at Bethlehem have made 
a radical change in the character of structural steel, so that 
most of the structural steel plants of the United States will 
have to be changed within the next five years, and that has 
been the history of the steel business since I have been con- 
nected with it. 

Mr. Clark: Now, two questions 

M. Schwab: Not at one time? 

Mr. Clark: No. I do not know nearly so much about this 
steel question as Mr. Underwood does. I want to ask a 
question for my own information. I take it from what you 
said in a portion of your evidence here to-day that this open 
hearth steel is superior to the Bessemer steel. 
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Mr. Schwab: For certain purposes. 

Mr. Ciark: The question I wanted to ask a while ago 
and will ask now, and your answer awhile ago possibly does 
away with it, is whether in your judgment the time has come 
when these rapid changes in the very expensive business of 
building these plants have reached their limit, or whether 
there is a prospect of improvements being constantly made 
that will later wipe out that process and cause the throwing 
away of these big plants and building new ones? 

Mr. Schwab: I think that is true. The open hearth 
process has been developing during these past 10 years. It 
was not believed it would make any material change in the 
plants except for special things. The demand for quality 
has made it of such a character that practically all steel 
must be made by the open hearth process. We have taken 
another step in advance which has been developed by the 
Germans, and that is the electric method of producing steel, 
which is an advance again over the open hearth, that I am 
certain in the next 10 years, or probably quicker, depending 
upon the rapidity of the development, will probably make 
all open hearths practically useless. 

Mr. Clark: Well, you are able to get your product out 
cheaper on account of these? 

Mr. Schwab: No; we are not, You do not get it cheaper. 
These processes have not been for the purpose of cheapening 
the product, but of bettering the quality. Hach betterment 
of quality has added to the cost. 

Mr. Clark: In the end that is to the advantage of the 
public, who consume it, provided they get. it at the same 
price? 

Mr. Schwab: The advance in price is about equal to the 
cost. 

Mr. Clark: Do you know what the proportion of the out- 
put of steel made by all of the independent concerns in the 
United States is as compared to the total output of the 
United States? How much does the United States Steel Cor- 
poration make and how much do the rest of them make? 

Mr. Schwab: That is a matter of record, but I think the 
Steel Corporation makes between 40 and 45 per cent. 

Mr. Clark: Does that include the Tennessee Company? 

Mr. Schwab: No; I did not include that. 

Mr. Clark: If you include with the United States Steel 
Corporation output the output of this Tennessee concern, 
which it bought with the consent of the President of the 
United States, how much would the proportion be? 

Mr. Schwab: Probably 44 or 45 per cent. 

Mr. Clark: You do not think it makes a majority? 

Mr. Schwab: No, I do not think so. 

The Chairman: You are not swearing the President did 
consent to its purchase? 

Mr. Schwab: No, I know nothing about it. 

Mr. Clark: I am not either, but it was a matter of 
common notoriety that before it dared to buy that concern, 
Morgan or someone representing him went to the President 
and got his permission to do it. 

Mr. Schwab: I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Underwood: The percentage of production of the 
United States Steel Corporation was estimated a short time 
ago at 47 per cent. of the total production for the United 
States. 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, that is probably nearly right. 

Mr. Bonynge: What other steel products are sold abroad 
for less than the same steel products are sold in the United 
States, besides steel rails? 

Mr. Schwab: The principal lines of steel of which I have 
spoken—structural steel in all its forms—plates, girders, 
and similar things, and steel rails. 

Mr. Bonynge: All sold for less than in the United 
States? 

Mr. Schwab: I cannot say that always, but as a rule 
that is true. 

Mr. Bonynge: What is the percentage of steel products 
produced in the United States of all kinds that is sold 
abroad? 

Mr. Schwab: I could not tell off hand. I could make a 
guess. I think it is about the same as rails—from 5 to 7 
per cent. That is my judgment. I think it is higher this 
year. I am guessing at that, but I should not be surprised 
if it is 20 per cent. this year. 

Mr. Bonynge: If those sales had not been made at the 
reduced prices abroad, would it have had any effect on the 
prices charged to the home consumer? 

Mr. Schwab: Under existing conditions, I think not, al- 
though it made a difference in the profit. Their profits would 
have been much higher on the home product if they had not 
sold abroad in this way. 

Mr. Bonynge: The selling price would have been the 
same? 

Mr. Schwab: I think probably it would. I am sure it 
would in the matter of rails, and I think in most of the other 
lines. 

Mr. Clark: Suppose you put the market price of rails and 
steel products to the home consumer down to the same basis 
you did to the foreign consumer. do you not think the home 
consumption would have swelled to the extent of this foreign 
export? 
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Mr. Schwab: I do not think it would have increased a 
ton. 

Mr. Clark: I believe then there is no hope of getting a 
lower price? 

Mr. Schwab: No, I am afraid not. 

Mr. Hill: You have been very frank in your answers 
from the manufacturer’s standpoint. 

Mr. Schwab: Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hill: I want to ask this question: Taking the 
genera! welfare of this country, the foreign trade and your 
industry in consideration, what change, if any, would you 
suggest with reference to the iron and steel tariffs? 

Mr. Sehwab: My personal view is that I would not 
make any change. I do not mind saying a moderate change 
is not going to seriously hurt. I think a radical change will 
make a very great difference. I am a manufacturer, and 
this is a manufacturer’s point of view, and I would not 
make any changes. 

Mr. Longworth: You are familiar with the iron ore 
production of Cuba? 

Mr. Schwab: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Longworth: Can you state what amount of ore is in 
sight there now? 

Mr. Schwab: There is a very large tonnage in sight. 
There is a peculiar condition that to my mind is going to 
make a radical change in the iron ore situation. There has 
been discovered in Cuba, within the last few years, a very 
large deposit of ore; indeed, some engineers estimate it quite 
as large as the Mesaba Range; it is of a different charac- 
ter, however, in that it is wet, and needs drying before it 
can be transported. It has some problems in connection 
with it to be worked out, but the deposits are very im- 
portant, as to tonnage. 

Mr. Longworth: How would it compare with the ore in 
the Mesaba range in quality? 

Mr. Schwab: The quality is a totally different proposi- 
tion; in some respects very much better, in that the ore 
contains nickel, and steel made from that ore will contain 
from 1 to 3 per cent. of nickel, and that of course adds much 
to its value for certain purposes. 

Mr. Longworth: At what figure can that ore be landed 
in Pittsburgh to-day? 

Mr. Schwab: About the same as Lake ore. It can be 
landed at the Eastern furnaces at much less, but the cost of 
getting the coke to the Eastern furnaces is an item of seri- 
ous consideration. When I say the same in Pittsburgh, I 
am assuming the same expenditure in appliances for ship- 
ping, &e., as are made for Pittsburgh. The cost to the 
Eastern furnaces is much less for the ore, but, on the other 
hand, the cost of fuel to thé Eastern furnaces-is much great- 
er, so that the total cost of producing pig iron in the East 
as compared with Pittsburgh is slightly in favor of Pitts- 
burgh. 

—————~-e—____—_ 


Orders have been placed by the St. Louis South- 
western Railway for 31 locomotives and 35 passenger 
cars. The former went to the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, and the latter to the American Car 
& Foundry Company, St. Louis. 


O. E. Kruger, Mathias Slater, R. A. Slater and M. H. 
Joy have purchased the Penn Shovel Company plant at 
Warren, Ohio, of receiver W. Gordon Brown, and the 
sale was confirmed by the United States Circuit Court in 
Cleveland. The plant will be operated by the new own- 
ers. 

The Lindemann & Hoverson Company’s old plant at 
348-354 Florida street, Milwaukee, Wis., has been leased 
by the Heinn Company, manufacturer of machine special- 
ties. The Lindemann & Hoverson Company is now oc- 
cupying its new plant. 

The plant of the Champion Saw & Gas Engine Com- 
pany at Beaver, Pa., sold at sheriff’s sale, was bought in 
by creditors. It is probable the plant will be occupied 
by a new company in the manufacture of the McAdams 
water heater. 

The gas engine department and foundries of the Fair- 
banks-Morse Company, located at Beloit, Wis., were 
opened up for business again December 7. 


Press reports that the National Tube Company would 
build a new blast furnace at Bénwood, W. Va., are abso- 
lutely untrue. The matter has not even been considered. 
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The Production of Platinum in the United 
States. 


The decline in price of ingot platinum on the New 
York market from $38 per troy ounce on January 1, 1907, 
to $25 per ounce on December 31 of the same year, was 
accompanied by a notable decrease in production of fine 
platinum—from 1439 ounces, valued at $45,189, in 1906, 
to 257 ounces, valued at $10,589, in 1907. Of the total 
output in the later year, 300 ounces came from Butte, 
Del Norte, Humboldt, Placer, Plumas, Trinity and Sac 
ramento counties, in California, and 57 ounces from Coos, 
Curry and Josephine counties, in Oregon. 

In an advance chapter from “ Mineral Resources of 
the United States, Calendar Year 1907,” on the produc 
tion of platinum in 1907, David T. Day, of the United 
States Geological Survey, says: 

“The decline in price in the United States increased 
the feeling of insecurity on the part of the platinum 
miners as to the value they would secure from their ma- 
terial and rendered the search for platinum less active.” 

The total value of platinum metals imported and en- 
tered for consumption in the United States in 1907 is 
given as $2,684,642—a decrease of $1,104,117 as compared 
with the value of the imports in 1906. 

Continued interest is shown in the project for de- 
veloping the platinum localities in the department of 
Cauca, Columbia, but development work has not yet 
reached the point of commercial production. 

Contracts for practically the entire supply of platinum 
in Russia have been made for a number of years ahead, 
and fluctuations in prices have no significance in regard 
to the total annual output. 

———— 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Engineers’ So 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania, held in the Fulton Build 
ing on the evening of December 15, Alfred Sang of the 
Garland Nut & Rivet Company read a paper on the sub- 
ject of “'The Corrosion of Iron and Steel.” The author 
presented a paper of special interest to engineers, and the 
subject was covered in a comprehensive manner under the 
following sub-divisions: The Decay of Iron, Composition 
of Rust, Formation of Rust, Carbonic Acid Theory, Hy- 
drogen Peroxide Theory, Electrolytic Theory, Solution of 
Iron in Water, Action of Occluded Gases, Structure of 
Iron and Steel, Relation of Structure to Corrosion, Effect 
of Stress, Comparative Corrosion of Iron and Steel, In- 
fluence of Modern Conditions, Corrosion in Air, Corrosion 
in Fresh Water, Corrosion in Salt Water, Contact Action 
in Sea Water, Corrosion of Ships, Corrosion of Rails, 
Corrosion of Tubes, Corrosion of Wire, Influence of Im- 
purities in the Metal, Comparative Corrosion of Acid and 
Basie Steel, Influence of Electric Current, Steel Em- 
bedded in Concrete and The Inhibition of Rusting. 


The stock of gold coin in the United States June 30, 
1908, is estimated by Frank A. Leach, director of the 
Mint, to have been $1,535,169,328, and the stock of silver 
coin $715,615,595, including $568,259,812 in silver dollars. 
The stock of gold bullion held by the Treasury June 30, 
1908, amounted to $79,971,247, and the silver bullion 
(cost value), $1,979,000. The stock of gold coin in the 
world January 1, 1908, is estimated to have been $7,014,- 
600,000; silver coin, $3,530,700,000, and the uncovered 
paper, $4,302,500,000. 


Initial steps are being taken at Milwaukee, Wis., for 
the erection of a new bascule bridge at Oneida street. 
This is another step in the policy of replacing all swing 
bridges in the city with the new bascule design bridges 
3onds for its erection will probably be voted at the 
spring election. 


F. M. Gardner has been appointed receiver of the 
Gardner Convertible Steam & Gas Engine Company, 
Washington, Pa. 
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The Cincinnati 22-In. Planer. 





In its new 22-in. planer the Cincinnati Planer Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, has added a smaller size to its 
line than any formerly built, the 24-in. size having been 
the previous smallest machine. This machine planes 
22 in. wide by 22 in. high and is made in 3, 4 and 5 ft. 
lengths. As shown in Fig. 1, it has but one cutting 
speed, but is so designed that the company’s two-speed 
arrangement can be furnished, giving cutting speeds of 
24 and 50 ft. per minute, with a constant return. 

The bed is bored out and bushings are fitted into 
these bored holes, in which the shafts revolve. These 





Fig. 1.—The New 22-In. Planer Built by the Cincinnati Planer 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


bushings have a groove milled on the outside about % in. 
wide and deep, and also an oil groove cut on the inside 
both on top and bottom. This method insures positive 
lubrication and prevents the scoring of the shafts. The 
bed is fitted with oil rollers for automatically oiling the 
ways of the machine. 

The shifting device is of new design and, as will be 





Fig. 2.—-Detaii of the Belt Shifting Mechanism. 


seen from Fig. 2, is very simple in construction, designed 
with special reference to high speeds and short stroke 
work. It is provided with a safety locking device and 
another controlling handle on the opposite side of the 
bed, so that the table can be reversed from either’ side. 

The crank handles on the rail are fixed in their places 
and the grip itself is fitted loose, so that the operator 
ean retain a tight hold on it while turning the screw or 
rod rapidly. The saddle is graduated to 360 degrees, or 
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a full circle, so that the angles can be read from both 
sides of the machine. The down feed screw is fitted 
with a collar graduated to thousandths of an inch. The 
gearing is very powerful and cut from solid stock; the 
large gears and rack are made from semisteel castings 
and the pinions from steel forgings. While all of the 
parts of the machine have been made very rigid for 
heavy service, special attention has been given to facili- 
ties for rapid handling. 
—————— @+e_—__ 


Trade Publications. 


Compressors, Rock Drills, Channellers, Rock Ex- 
cavating Machinery and Pumping Systems.—lIngersoll- 
Rand Company, New York. Four booklets. No. 36-A treats of 
the Ingersoll-Rand Corliss compressors, showing standard ma- 
chines in use down to the smallest known size. In the rock 
drill and channeller booklet, No. 21-A, electric air drills are 
shown in use and tables of dimensions of the company’s stand- 
ard sizes are given. It is explained that anything in the way 
of electric air rock drills can be had from the company. In 
the booklet devoted to rock excavating machinery, No. 47-A, 
the Sargent rock drill and other types of drills are shown and 
some space is given to electric air channellers. Pneumatic 
pumping systems are described in No. 74-B, and the advan 
tages of compressed air as a medium for transferring water are 
outlined. Several diagrams are given explaining the company’s 
system ard some installations are illustrated, A diagram show- 
ing a typical displacement pump system is included. 





Separators.—Harrison Safety Boiler Works, North Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Booklet entitled ‘“‘ Separator Talks.’”’ Explains the 
first principles of separating water or oil from steam or gases. 
The various devices for this purpose are described, and in 
addition the booklet contains drawings and tables of dimensions 
of the Cochrane steam and oil separators made by the company. 


Iron Cement, Sheet Packing, Corrugated Steel 
Gaskets, &c.—Smooth-on Mfg. Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
““Smooth-on Instruction Book,” 95 pages, seventh edition. Lists 
the company’s line of Smooth-on compounds and gives general 
directions for use Considerable space is given to describing the 
Smooth-on cements, and illustrations are given showing some 
big repair jobs which have been done with the iron cement. 
One of the most interesting of these is a 45-in. centrifugal 
pump which was split almost in half, showing a crack over 20 
ft. long and in some places % in. wide. This was repaired eight 
years ago at the Brooklyn Navy Yard and is still in good con- 
dition. Space is also given to the Smooth-on rivet cement and 
Smooth-on joints made with a silicated iron cement to connect 
bell and spigot cast iron pipe, in place of caulking with lead. 


Foundry Equipment.—S. Obermayer Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. General Catalogue No. 40. In the review of this 
catalogue printed in the last issue the company’s address was 
given incorrectly as Cleveland. The headquarters are in Cin- 
cinnati, and there are branch offices in Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

Water Motors,.—L. E. Rhodes, Hartford, Conn. Folder. 
Devoted to the Chipper water motor No. 2, plain and geared, to- 
gether with accessories, such as pulley stand, polishing head 
and bottle washer. A table gives the horsepower for various 
pressures and diameters of jet. 





Gas Blast Furnaces, Pressure Blowers, Pyrometers, 
—U. 8S. Gas Furnace Company, Providence, R. I. Catalogue. 
Illustrates and describes the company’s line of gas blast fur- 
naces, pressure Blowers and pyrometers for the treatment of 
carbon and high speed steel tools for mechanical purposes that 
require a uniform heat. Included are a bench forge, No. 2 


forge, oven furnace, lead and cyanide hardening furnaces, tem- 
pering furnace, soft metal melting furnace, positive pressure 
blower and the W. H. Bristol electric pyrometer. 


Sn 


Contracts for tanks, furnaces, burners, forges, com- 
pressors, pipes and other appliances used in the oil fields 
have been placed with Tate, Jones & Co., Ine., Pitts- 
burgh, by the Tobatta Foundry & Mfg. Company, To- 
batta, Japan. Y. I. Kawa, representing the Japanese 
company, has been in this country for some weeks. 


The Lackawanna Steel Company has made a long-time 
contract with the Empire Limestone Company to do the 
quarrying and loading of limestone on the steel company's 
cars, at the limestone properties it acquired last year in 
Lewiston Township, Niagara County, New York. 

Seventy-five members of the Engineers’ Society of 
Milwaukee attended the monthly meeting on the evening 
of December 9, and listened to a talk by E. J. Kearney, 
secretary of the Kearney & Trecker Company, on the 
“Construction and Use of Milling Machines,” 
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Production of Coal Gas in the United States 


According to figures gathered by Edward W. Parker, 
chief statistician of the United States Geological Survey, 
the total quantity of gas produced at coal gas works and 
by-product coke works in the United States in 1907, as 
reported by the 518 companies that made returns, was 
58,096,478,402 cu. ft. Of this product 3,399,680,509 cu. ft. 
were lost through leakage, fire or otherwise and were 
reported as unaccounted for. The net product sold, 
therefore, amounted to 54,696,797,893 cu. ft., which was 
valued at $36,327,879, or an average of 66 cents per 1000 
ft. Statistics of this product for 1906 were not published 
by the Survey, but those for 1905 shows that the total 
quantity of gas sold in that year was 40,454,215,132 cu. 
ft., valued at $32,937,456, an average of 81.4 cents per 
1000 ft. This apparent decline in value is attributed 
chiefly to the greatly increased production of by-product 
oven gas, most of which is used for fuel and all of which 
is sold at first hand at much lower rates than those ob- 
tained for gas produced as a primary product of gas 
works. 

According to the best information obtainable the 
quantity of gas sold for illuminating purposes in 1907 
was approximately 30,033,971,448 cu. ft., valued at $22,- 
990,040, or 77 cents per 1000 ft., while that sold for fuel 
purposes was 24,662,826,450 cu. ft., valued at $13,337.839, 
or 54 cents per 1000 ft. In 1905 the quantity of gas sold 
for illuminating purposes was 26,817,836,022 cu. ft., 
valued at $23,138,361, or 86.3 cents per 1000 ft., and the 
gas sold for fuel purposes was 13,636,379,110 cu. ft., 
valued at $9,799,095, or 71.9 cents per 1000 ft. Exact- 
ness in the matter of this separation based on the pur- 
poses for which the gas is used is not claimed, and the 
figures must be regarded as only approximately correct. 

The 1907 returns show that Pennsylvania has super- 
seded New York as the greatest producer and consumer 
of coal gas, largely as the result of the operations of the 
by-product coke ovens at Steelton and Lebanon. The 
production of coal gas reported from Pennsylvania in 
1907 was nearly 9,300,000,000 cu. ft., about 80 per cent. of 
which was sold for fuel purposes. New York produced 
8,300,000,000 cu. ft., nearly 5,000,000,000 cu. ft. of which 
was sold for illuminating purposes, so that while Penn- 
sylvania’s production exceeded New York’s by nearly 
1,000,000,000 cu. ft., the value of the gas produced in 
New York exceeded that of Pennsylvania by $2,341,392, 
or 80 per cent. Massachusetts ranked third in the pro- 
duction of coal gas, with Ohio fourth, Michigan fifth, 
Illinois sixth and Wisconsin seventh, all of these, with 
the exception of Ohio, having a larger production of coal 
gas on account of the operations of by-product ovens. 
In production of water gas New York far outranks all 
the other States, with more than one-third of the total 
output. 

—_—_~+e—____ 

The Refined Iron & Horse Shoe Company, Pittsburgh, 
has purchased the property of the Downey Pump Com- 
pany, Downeyville, Pa., consisting of about 2 acres, upon 
which are located a two-story brick building, 40 x 163 
ft., which will be used as a machine shop; a brick build- 
ing, 40 x 80 ft., formerly used as a foundry, and a frame 
storage building, 30 x 140 ft. A new ironclad building, 
60 x 120 ft., will be erected, in which the rolling mill will 
be located. An 18-in. and a 10-in. mill will be installed, 
which will be operated by a battery of three 200-hp. boil- 
ers and a 500-hp. engine. In the machine shop electric 
power will be developed by a gas engine direct connected 
to a generator, and individual motors will be attached to 
each machine. The newly acquired plant will be used 
for the manufacture of horseshoes. 


The B. Carrico Motor Company, in which several tool 
manufacturers and machinery makers are interested, has 
taken the third and fourth floors of the large building, 
208 to 214 Elm street, Cincinnati, the headquarters of 
Julius Uihlein & Co., and will prepare at once for the 
manufacture of the Carrico motor to be sold to the auto- 
mobile trade. Some machinery will be installed, and the 
assembling will all be done in the new quarters. 
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Millions for Wooden Barrels. 


The farmer with his potatoes and his apples, the mil- 
ler with his flour and meal, the hardwareman with his 
nails, the cement manufacturer, and the many other users 
of the faithful slack barrel, that combination of staves, 
hoops and heading, which is not intended to hold water 
or something stronger in fluid form, used forest products 
last year having the enormous value of $15,800,253. The 
average man would little suspect that the humble barrel 
plays so important a part in the expense accounts of the 
American farmer and manufacturer, yet figures compiled 
by the Census Bureau in co-operation with the United 
States Forest Service develop this interesting truth. 
Moreover, statistics taken directly from reports from 950 
cooperage mills in all parts of the United States show an 
increase of $1,569,688, or 11 per cent., in the value of 
last year’s product over that of the previous year. 

In distinet contrast to tight cooperage stock, which in 
the main requires oak timber for its raw material, slack 
cooperage stock, particularly staves and heading, utilized 
in greater or less degree most of the commercially im- 
portant trees in the countfy, and for this reason its manu- 
facture was far more widely distributed than is the case 
with that of tight cooperage stock. Twenty-one. species 
of wood contributed to the total slack stave production 
last year. Nearly two-thirds of the output, however, was 
manufactured from the four species, red gum, pine, elm 
and beech, in the order named. 

The figures disclose an interesting movement in the in- 
dustry in the substitution of less expensive woods for 
those which for many years were drawn upon most 
heavily for slack stave material, but which, owing to 
growing scarcity and advancing cost, are rapidly being 
displaced. In 1906 elm staves were manufactured in 
larger quantities than those from any other wood, and 
constituted nearly one-fourth of the total production for 
that year, with pine and red gum occupying second and 
third places, respectively. Last year gum jumped to first 
place, pine to second, while elm, with a falling off of 36 
per cent. in production, dropped to third place. Beech, 
maple, spruce, chestnut and ash followed, in the order 
named. 

While slack stave and heading production was re- 
ported last year from practically all the States engaged 
in the manufacture of lumber, a considerable percentage 
of the stock in fact being turned out as a by-product of 
lumber, the industry was to an extent localized, the five 
States of Pennsylvania, Missouri, Michigan, Arkansas and 
Virginia, in the order named, contributing 56.8 per cent. 
of the total production. The distribution of the industry 
of hoop manufacture is much more limited than that of 
staves and heading, and is due primarily to the fact that 
this commodity is made chiefly from elm timber. Ohio 
led in the quantity of hoops manufactured, closely fol- 
lowed by Indiana, the output of these two States forming 
67.3 per cent. of the total production. 

<caicsieaehnsaSbalitptbpelatceniase 

For several months the rod and wire nail mills at the 
Donora Works of the American Steel & Wire Company 
at Donora, Pa., have been operating at practically full 
capacity. Owing to the heavy demand for wire products 
one of the two blast furnaces at Donora, both of which 
have been idle for about a year, will be put in operation 
January 2, and on the same date six of the 12 50-ton open 
hearth furnaces will be started. It is probable that early 
in the new year, if the demand for wire products holds 
up, the other blast furnace and the remaining open hearth 
furnaces will be put in operation. 


The Allegheny Steel Company, Pittsburgh, with plate 
and sheet mills at Brackenridge, Pa., has decided to add 
a 20-ton open hearth furnace to its steel plant, which 
will make a total of four 50-ton furnaces and one 20-ton 
furnace. The new small furnace will be used for mak- 
ing steel to be rolled into sheets and plates where spe- 
cial analysis is required. The present open hearth build- 
ing will be extended to accommodate the new furnace 
and one overhead electric crane will be installed to 
handle the material. 
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The Gary Plant in-British Eyes. 





The sprodigious additions to the United States Steel 
Corporation’s capacity provided by the new construction 
work at Gary, Ind., are put in a new light by an editorial 
in the London Jron and Coal Trades Review, in which it 
is said: 

Owing to the peculiar alignment in American iron and steel 
affairs created in part by the formation of the United States 
Steel Corporation, in part by the optimism with which new iron 
and steel ventures are considered, and in part by the passing 
of control of the Lake Superior iron ore lands into so few hands, 
the building of new plants has not proceeded in accordance with 
the natural laws of trade. New plants are built with what ap- 
pears to be an almost reckless abandon. They seem to be as 
toys in the nursery or pawns in a game of chess. Thus the 
Steel Corporation, finding itself making extremely large profits, 
decided that it would not be well to make heavy disbursements 
in dividends to its common stockholders, and that it would be 
better to invest the money in additional plants, and thereby to 
help to ‘squeeze out the water” in the securities. There was 
not, apparently, any careful consideration of the probable de- 
mands of the market, but rather a cheerful trust in the pre- 
viously observed law that production in the States doubles 
every ten years. 


Some allowances must naturally be made for the 
British standpoint, from which the scale of American out- 
lay for iron and steel plants has always seemed prodigal. 
is the expression commonly 


: 


“Squeezing out the water ” 
employed to express the effect of the enormous expendi- 
tures for new properties which have been steadily made by 
the United States Steel Corporation, but this can hardly be 
-alled the object of such outlays. Water is not squeezed 
out by building plant which cannot be utilized for the 
increase of profits or that can only be operated to the 
displacement of fit and profitable plants already existing. 
In the report of the Steel Corporation for 1905 this state- 
ment was made: 


Although the capacity of the producing furnaces and mills 
located at Chicago and vicinity has been materially increased 
from time to ‘time, it has not kept pace with the increased and 
rapidly increasing consumption tributary to this location; and 
therefore a large percentage of this tonnage is now supplied 
from Eastern mills. In consequence of these conditions it has 
been decided to construct and put into operation a new piant 
to be located on the south shore of Lake Michigan, in Calumet 
Township, Lake County, and a large acreage of land has been 
purchased for that purpose. It is proposed to construct a plant 
of the most modern standard, and to completely equip the same 
for the manufacture of pig iron, Bessemer and open hearth steel, 
and a great variety of finished steel products. The total cost 
will be large. The conclusion to build this plant has been made 
after very careful consideration by the Finance Committee and 
the Board of Directors of this corporation. Notwithstanding 
the large sums which have been paid since the organization of 
the corporation for increasing the producing capacity by subsid- 
iary companies, they have only maintained their position in the 
trade, ‘ 


Then follows a statement of percentages, showing that 
the Steel Corporation companies were barely holding 
their original proportion of the country’s production of 
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pig iron, making 43.2 per cent. in 1901 and 44.2 per cent. 
in 1905, while they had fallen back in percentage of steel 
ingots, or from 66.2 per cent. in 1901 to 60.2 per cent. in 
1905. The point was that the expansion forced upon 
other companies by their increasing trade, and met by 
moderate increments of plant, as each, acting on its own 
initiative, saw the opportunity to employ a larger ca- 
pacity, reinforced strongly the Steel Corporation’s judg- 
ment of the necessity for large investments in new plant. 
Naturally the Steel Corporation, with its exceptional re- 
sources, was in the best position to undertake a large 
new project, with all the chances which the history of the 
American iron trade suggests, of having it completed in 
a time of slack demand or even depression. That just 
that condition existed when the first group of blast fur- 
naces and open hearth furnaces was nearing completion 
at Gary is no indication that the “ probable demands of 
the market” were not thoroughly taken into account 
when the Gary enterprise was launched. It is rather an 
indication that the iron trade is behaving in the orthodox 
way and that the Gary plant will be ready in good time 
for the next advance that is to carry our consumption of 
steel to its highest record. 

A “cheerful trust” in the constancy of what many 
have come to regard as a law of the increase in steel con- 
sumption in the United States falls somewhat short of 
explaining a decision involving $60,000,000 in appropria- 
tions already made and certain to mean many millions 
more. Though not avowed in the original official an- 
nouncement, it can well be that an increase in the export 
trade of the Steel Corporation was no small factor in the 
plan, The Pittsburgh plants being the natural suppliers 
of that trade would have more capacity available for it 
when the Gary mills were ready to meet the great demand 
of the districts tributary to Chicago. And no great stretch 
of fancy is required to look for the doubling of the iron 
and steel exports of the United States on the next world 
wide expansion of consumption of steel. Moreover, the 
swiftness of the revolution that is supplanting Bessemer 
steel with open hearth demanded that if the new open 
hearth plant were not put at Gary it must of necessity 
have been provided somewhere. Further, the great West- 
ern district to which steel could be delivered more 
cheaply from the foot of Lake Michigan than from any 
other meeting place of ore and coke is entitled to a steel 
center of its own, for Gary doubtless means sooner or 
later the introduction of Chicago basing prices for West- 
ern busiress. 

If it be said that the doubling of iron and steel con- 
sumption every 10 years, or in seven years, as has at times 
been the case, cannot continue indefinitely, it may also be 
said that there are no indications that it may not hold 
for a definite and measurable period of years. The day 
of 100,000,000 and even of 125,000,000 people in the 
United States is not far ahead, and more Garys must be 
built against their coming, even if their per capita con- 
sumption of steel be only the rate of to-day. The belief 
that when iron consumption is down it will never get 
back to the hight from which it fell has been very costly 
to the American iron trade. Gary is one of the signs of 
a better averaging of the fat and the lean. 

icici ian 
The Small Shop and the Apprentice System. 





The small shop of to-day does not occupy an advan- 
tageous position in its relation to the apprentice system 
as compared with the large industrial establishment. 
Taking the machine shops of the country as a whole, the 
aggregate payroll of concerns employing comparatively 
few men reaches an important figure. They demand 


































































first rate men as the basis of their forces, just as do 
their large neighbors. A well managed plant of this 
class cannot be bettered as a school for the mechanic 
if the apprentiice system is a good one. But most own- 
ers Of small shops feel themselves unable to assist in 
the training of young men along modern lines. The 
number of boys they can take is necessarily limited. 
Even proportionately to the total of hands employed 
they cannot have so large a force of indentured appren- 
tices, or at any rate where the system is established 
they do not. One great obstacle is that technical school 
graduates quite naturally seek employment in larger 
works where the prospect of advancement may seem bet- 
ter. If they are known as good men the larger con- 
cerns do not always hesitate to attract them from the 
employment of those who trained them, the inducement 
being better wages or the hope of a position of respon- 
sibility as foreman. The small employer thus has much 
of his pains for nothing. The lad’s contract holds him to 
his work, under penalty of forfeiture of his bond money, 
until his time is up. If the employer has done his duty 
by the pupil, if he has taught him the several branches 
of his trade and turned him out a well trained, all- 
round mechanic, then the boy has received in the way of 
wages and instruction more than he has given in labor. 
If after a little time he goes elsewhere the employer feels 
that his effort has not been worth the while. He is glad 
to assist in the good work of educating young men, but 
he would, of course, like to reap some of the benefits 
himself. 

One of the speakers at the recent convention of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion urged the small employer to call upon the public 
schools or private educational agencies for the classroom 
work of his apprentices, while he looks after their train- 
ing in the shop. Such amplifications of the system would 
be feasible if some guarantee could be given the employer 
that the pupil would remain with him when ‘his course 
has been completed; if, for example, the indenture not 
only called for the several years of service under appren- 
ticeship, but also included a contract that the graduate 
should then stay with his employer for a certain period. 
Doubtless this would be impracticable, even if such a 
contract would hold in law; young men would not con- 
sent to bind their future for so long a time. Yet, mor- 
ally, it would be a wholly logical transaction, the penalty 
being the forfeiture of a sum of money by the journey- 
man if he should terminate his relations with his home 
shop before his agreed service had been completed. It 
would pay something toward what would otherwise be 
a loss to the employer who had given the boy those ad- 
vantages which happily have become common under the 
revival of the apprentice system. 

It is not to be wondered at that the small shop has 
so few apprentices in the real meaning of the word. In- 
stead, boys are taken and given merely such training as 
is incident to maximum production. They have the ad- 
vantage that there is less likelihood of their work being 
specialized within narrow limits than is the case in large 
works where the boy, as distinguished from the appren- 
tice, is apt to have little variety in his labor, and conse- 
quently acquires small knowledge beyond a few machines 
and often confines his education to one tool. Where there 
are shops in the same community that take apprentices 
under the indenture system they get the pick of the ma- 
terial. The small shop without the system takes what 
is left of the youth seeking the trade as a livelihood. 
This is one of the ways in which the small employer is 
the loser if he takes no indentured apprentices. 
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The subject constitutes a problem in itself and one 
worthy of most careful consideration. It is easy to gen- 
eralize on what should be done under these conditions 
for the industrial welfare of the country as a whole, but 
what is required is a practical solution that would ap- 
peal to the owners of small shops, and especially to those 
owners whose means are small. They cannot afford 
many things that are easily practicable in large works. 
It is well enough to tell them they should let the boys 
take an hour or two a day to attend classes in school 
and pay them for their time, but in practice nearly every 
such employer would term this an absolute impossibility. 
It is quite probable that a system to meet these condi- 
tions will be evolved from that which is bringing such 
admirable results in the larger shops. It is not that the 
same system would not be best in ultimate results if it 
could be established in every manufacturing plant. But 
if it cannot be, if the boys who go into the smaller estab- 
lishments cannot have the best because of controlling 
circumstances, then a system should be devised to meet 
the necessary requirements. The prevailing method sim- 
ply brings up a lot of half trained men, few of whom 
will ever get into the class of skilled workmen. 

inonscnsiiciglliae i Saa 


The Saloon and the Noon Hour. 


Manufacturers who have had the opportunity for 
comparison are convinced that the presence of saloons in 
convenient proximity to industrial plants is a source of 
decreased efficiency and production and of increased lia- 
bility to accidents. The question is not one of prohibi- 
tion or temperance, nor of the personal habits of em- 
ployees after working hours or on holidays. It is an es- 
sentially utilitarian issue, having to do chiefly with the 
effect of the opportunity to drink between working pe- 
riods. 

This was well instanced in the case of one of the 
great plants of the American Steel & Wire Company. 
Formerly what was known as a “dead line” was drawn 
by the authorities having the issuing of liquor licenses, 
so that there was no saloon within a considerable dis- 
tance of the works, and the noon hour hardly afforded 
time for the workmen to get to even the nearest and re- 
turn to work before the whistle blew. <A few years ago 


” 


the “dead line” was broken, and saloons were estab- 
lished close to the gates of the plant. The decrease in 
productive capacity was noticeable, and at the same time 
the number of accidents increased materially. After 
several years of this condition a local upheaval placed 
the community under prohibition, incidentally ridding the 
neighborhood in question of its drinking places. An in- 
crease in efficiency then followed, accompanied by a fall- 
ing off in the percentage of accidents. 

Similar instances are given by other large employers 
of labor, among them men who are not at all in sym- 
pathy with radical reform movements, but who are con- 
vinced that city or town authorities should do their ut- 
most to isolate manufacturing neighborhoods from the 
immediate influences of the saloon. In the very large 
centers the isolation of manufacturing plants from un- 
desirable surroundings may be impossible or impractic- 
able, but those who are familiar with the influences that 
obtain in smaller communities realize that the regulation 
of a neighborhood is feasible if the owners of industrial 
establishments will set themselves to the task. A large 
percentage of workmen will co-operate, understanding 
well that aecidents may happen to them because of the 
indiscretions of fellow workmen, and that the employer 
is not liable under such circumstances. This class of em- 
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ployees is also influenced by other and higher motives 
than those of selfishness. In other words, the question of 
excluding the saloon from the shop environments may 
easily be made one of co-operation between owners and 
an important element among their help. 

csi liane 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company Changes. 


On January 1 some important changes among officials 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company will be 
made. C. W. Bray, president, has tendered his resigna- 
tion and will be succeeded by E. W. Pargny, now vice- 
president. 8S. A. Davis, formerly superintendent of the 
Apollo Works, and afterward manager of the Kiskemine- 
tas Valley group of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany’s plants, and who, upon the retirement of Warner 
Leeds and John Warner, was made second vice-president, 
is to succeed Mr. Pargny as first vice-president. J. I. 
Andrews has been appointed general manager of sales, 
while C. W. Bennett, now assistant to the president, con- 
tinues in that position with increased duties. 





EUGENE W. PARGNY, 
President of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 


Eugene Wellington Pargny, the incoming president, 
was born in Louisville, Ky., 41 years ago. He spent his 
early life there, obtaining his education in local private 
schools. His first business connection was with the 
Apollo Iron & Steel Company in 1890 in the operating 
department. Being transferred to the Pittsburgh office 
as purchasing agent, he was some time afterward made 
general sales agent, filling both positions for some years. 
When the American Sheet Steel Company was organized, 
taking over the Apollo Iron & Steel Company, Mr. Pargny 
was made manager of the Kiskeminetas Valley mills, 
which included the Vandergrift, Hyde Park, Leechburg, 
Saltsburg and Apollo works. He continued in this posi- 
tion until the formation of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, which took over the American Sheet Steel 
Company and the American Tin Plate Company, when 
he was made vice-president of the consolidation. Upon 
the retirement of John A. Topping as president of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, and the appoint- 
ment of C. W. Bray as president, Mr. Pargny was ap- 
pointed first vice-president and has filled that position 
most acceptably. Under his administration the affairs 
of the company will no doubt be as ably conducted in the 
future as they have been in the past. 

C. W. Bray, whose resignation was received ‘with sin- 
cere regret by all the company’s officials and employees, 
recently bought a farm at Valley Forge, near Philadel- 
phia, and intends to devote most of his time to agricul- 
tural pursuits, but he has other important interests to 
which he will be able to give attention. He is regarded 
as one of the foremost mechanical engineers in the coun- 
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try, and his services have been invaluable to the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Company. He is the inventor of 
a number of labor saving appliances in use in sheet and 
tin plate mills, among which is the Bray continuous sheet 
rolling process, now in successful operation at the Mercer 
Works. J.I. Andrews, the incoming general manager of 
sales, has made a splendid record in the company’s selling 
department, with which he has been connected for some 
years, and the same can be said of C. W. Bennett, assist- 
ant to the president, whose duties have been materially 
increased by the changes to be made. 


———_- 
The Outlook for Aluminum. 


Commenting on the slump in the price of aluminum 
in London to 15 and 16 cents a pound and the drop in this 
country to 24 cents, as against the former steady price 
of 40 cents, the Electrochemical and Metallurgical Indus- 
try says: 

It is questionable whether the price will remain as 
low as it is at present. It seems quite certain that some 
of the European plants are now forced to sell aluminum 
below self-cost (if self-cost includes interest on capital, 
depreciation, etc.). The aluminum industry has always 
been carried on with greatest secrecy. Nevertheless, the 
cost of producing aluminum has been estimated to be 
something like 15 or 16 cents a pound, but the exact 
meaning of “cost” in these estimates is very doubtful. 
On the best authority which we have in a special case, 
the cost, including everything, figured out as only very 
slightly less than 16 cents per pound in a proposed French 
mountain plant (which was not erected, but was figured 
out with greatest care), the cost of electric power being 
in this case about $8 per horsepower year. This was un- 
der very favorable conditions of supply of raw materials 
and electric power. There is no such cheap electric power 
available for prospective aluminum makers in this coun- 
try. As a matter of fact, the situation in the aluminum 
industry is not very attractive for outsiders to start com- 
petition with the present sole producer after the expira- 
tion of the Bradley patent in 1909. We may expect fluc- 
tuations of the price of aluminum in the near future. The 
price may finally rise again; but it seems certain that it 
can never return to the old figures of two years ago. 
Aluminum appears to have come down for good to a price 
comparable with copper. There is very little difference 
now in the London price quotations for copper and alumi- 
num. The net result will be the use of aluminum for 
many purposes to which it is very well suited, while the 
former high prices were prohibitive. 


aan ancl aa 


A Nonmagnetic Yacht. 


The Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C., has 
awarded to the Tebo Yacht Basin Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the contract for the construction of a vessel to be 
known as the magnetic survey yacht Carnegie. It is to 
be constructed without the use of iron or steel or any 
other magnetic metal. The purpose of the institution is 
to make with this ship an accurate magnetic study of the 
ocean. 

The vessel will be 155 ft. long, 33 ft. beam, and 12 ft. 
draft, and barkentine rigged. It will cost approximately 
$125,000. It will be primarily a sailing vessel, but will 
be equipped with auxiliary power to give a speed of 6 
miles an hour. This power will be supplied by gas en- 
gines. The propelling engines, machinery and other 
metal parts on the craft will be chiefly bronze. Manga- 
nese metal and gun metal will also be employed. Every 
bolt, nail, bar and brace in the vessel will be of these 
materials. 

The anchors also will be of bronze. There is some 
doubt as to whether the crank shaft in the engine can 
be constructed of this metal. If it should turn out that 
this piece must be of steel, it will be the only specimen 
of this metal employed on the entire vessel. The first 
voyage of the Carnegie will be to the north, visiting 
Hudson Bay and Greenland. 
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OBITUARY. 


GEORGE M. LAUGHLIN. 

Major George McCully Laughlin, Pittsburgh, died De- 
cember 11, aged 66 years. He was a son of James 
Laughlin, who, with the late B. F. Jones, founded the 
business now conducted by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company. The Civil War interrupted his student life 
at Washington and Jefferson College and he enlisted in 
the Union army as a private. Immediately thereafter he 
was commissioned second lieutenant, although not 20 
years old, and began active service with the Army of the 
Potomac, participating in every engagement until the 
end at Appommatox, and by his bravery winning steady 
advancement, being mustered out as brevet major. 

Returning from the war, Major Laughlin entered the 
firm of Jones & Laughlins. His active participation in 
its affairs continued for 35 years, his retirement as vice- 
chairman of the board in 1900 marking the beginning of 
the period of comparative leisure in which he indulged 
himself as the evening of life came on. For nearly two 
decades he was secretary and treasurer of the old firm 
of Jones & Laughlins, Ltd., retaining that position until 
the reorganization of the concern as the Jones & Laughlin 
Stee] Company, of which he was a director and one of 
the Advisory Board at the time of his death. During 
all these years he was a power in the steel world, as the 
deaths of the founders, the elder Laughlin and Jones, 





GEORGE M. LAUGHLIN. 


threw the burden of the business on the second genera- 
tion. He was liberal in his charities and benefactions, 
having been particularly generous to Washington and 
Jefferson College. He was president of the Keystone 
National Bank, director of the Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany and other financial institutions and a member of 
the Duquesne, Pittsburgh and Union clubs, Pittsburgh 
Golf Club, National Arts Club and Strollers’ Club of 
New York, and Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
He was also a member of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, the Loyal Legion and Sons of the Revolution. He 
leaves three sons—Thomas K., assistant treasurer of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company; George M., Jr., super- 
intendent of the company’s Soho Mills, and Irwin B., 
Charge d’Affaires at the American Embassy, Athens. 


Percy COLEMAN HAMILTON, an expert in the manu- 
facture of fireclay devices, until recently a resident of 
Pittsburgh, died December 9 in the Manhattan State 
Hospital for the Insane, where he had been confined for 
three weeks. He was born in Dunkirk, N. Y., 44 years 
ago. Among other corporations in which he was inter- 
ested were the Atlas Clay Material Company, of which 
he was president; the United States Clay Mfg. Company, 
of which he was vice-president, and the National Fire- 
proof Brick Company, in which he was a director. 
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WARREN FE. Hitt, president of the Continental Iron 
Works, Greenpoint, Brooklyn, died suddenly December 8 
of heart disease at the Florence Hotel, New York, aged 
74 years. He was born in New York. He was a member 
of the Brooklyn Union League Club, the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers, and the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. He leaves a widow and 
two daughters. 

IXENTON CHICKERING, vice-president of the Oil Weil 
Supply Company, Pittsburgh, died at his home in Qil 
City, Pa., December 9, of paralysis, aged 61 years. He 
was born in Worcester, Mass., and had lived in Oil City 
since 1873. He leaves a widow, one son and three daugh 
ters, 

ee 


PERSONAL. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
St. Louis Car Wheel Company, Allen Gray was elected 
president, succeeding John W. Nute, whose death was 
announced a few weeks and John J. Morse was 
elected manager. 


fo, 


George F. Knapp, formerly with Oglebay, Norton & 
Co., Cleveland, who more recently established an office 
in the Citizens’ Building, Cleveland, will represent the 
iron ore selling firm of E. N. Breitung & Co., Marquette, 
Mich. The firm is composed of persons connected with 
the Breitung ore interests on the Marquette range. 

G. C. Lloyd, who has been secretary of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers; has been appointed secretary of 
the Iron and Steel Institute to succeed the late Bennett 
H. Brough. L. T. Sidney continues as assistant secre- 
tary. The council of the institute is raising a fund of 
£5500 for Mr. Brough’s widow and children. 

Joseph W. Wilson, superintendent of the Springfield 
Drop Forge Company, Springfield, Mass., has resigned 
for the purpose of recuperation from the strain of direct- 
ing the operations of the reorganized company. 

James H. Dooley has been elected a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Company, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Joseph Bryan. Harry Bronner was elected a director, 
also to fill a vacancy. 

Henry M. Lane, editor of Castings, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has resigned as secretary of the Foundry Supply & Ma- 
chinery Association, the organization which holds exposi- 
tions of foundry appliances and machinery in connection 
with the annual conventions of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association. Mr, Lane’s successor is C. E. Hoyt 
of the Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

Prof, William Kent, formerly dean of the L. C. Smith 
School of Applied Science of Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has been appointed general manager of the 
Sandusky Foundry & Machine Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

George M. Galt, Ashmont, Mass., who has been con- 
nected with several large manufacturing concerns in this 
country for many years, will sail about January 1 for 
England and the Continent, where he will represent 
American machinery manufacturers as sales engineer. 

Herbert E. Stone has just become connected with the 
Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works as Eastern manager 
of sales, with headquarters in New York City. He was 
recently manager of the Pittsburgh office of the Chapman 
Valve Company. 

James H. Collingham, formerly of the American Loco- 
motive Company, is now traveling for the Standard Ma- 
chinery Company, Providence, R. I. 

The announcement has just been made that Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Wahl has been forced by ill health to resign the 
secretaryship of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, 
an office which he has filled with self-sacrificing devotion 
for many years. The Board of Managers being unable 
to find at the moment any candidate who is able to give 
the work his whole time at the compensation which could 
be offered have decided to recommend the election of 
James Christie, the well-known engineer so long iden- 
tified with the Pencoyd Works. Mr. Christie consents 
to give, without compensation, as much of his time as he 
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is able to afford from other interests. Alfred Rigling, 
the librarian, will continue in his position as assistant 
to the secretary during Mr. Christie’s incumbency. 

George Bainbridge, formerly assistant superintendent 
of the structural department of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has resigned to accept the 
position of sales agent for the Standard Bridge Tool 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

———_»-- oe —__ 


The French Minette Ore District. 


One of the striking features in connection with the 
development of the French steel industry during the past 
decade has been the growing appreciation and the utili- 
zation of the minette ore deposits, of which France has a 
share. The minette ore deposits of Luxemburg, Lor- 
raine and the contiguous territory in France are now 
recognized as the basis of the most promising steel dis- 
tricts of the Continent. They are steadily gaining 
ground, and are the most dangerous competitors not 
only of the other continental fields, but also of Great 
Britain and the United States, in the world’s markets. 

What progress has been made in that part of the 
field which lies within the boundaries of France is well 
shown in the report of the chief engineer of mines of 
the department of Meurthe-et-Moselle for 1907. In the 
Longwy District mining has been carried on, and iron 
manufacture has been followed for many years, but it 
was only after the Germans on their side of the line 
and in Luxemburg had demonstrated what could be 
done with modern methods of steel manufacture that the 
French fell into line. 

The French minette deposits are grouped in three 
districts—the older Longwy, the Briey and the Nancy. 
The following table summarizes the principal data rela- 
tive to output for the two years, 1906 and 19807: 

Yield 


Number Production of ore. per man per 

of workmen. Metric tons. year.—Tons. 

District. 1906. 1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 1907. 
a. ae 2,383 2,637 1,682,440 1,916,585 706 730 
Longwy ....1,805 1,805 2,242,553 2,196,579 1,242 1,217 
ee 3,708 5,732 3,114,220 4,126,075 826 719 


Quarries .... 330 350 359,716 


Totals....8,286 10,524 7,398,929 8,738,061 893 830 


The quarries are all located in the Longwy District, 
the principal center of production being Hussigny, with 
452,357 tons product in 1907, as compared with 311,251 
tons in 1906. The mines are very largely controlled 
and operated by furnace companies and steel works, 
there being in the Nancy District the Pont-a-Mousson, 
Maxeville, Montataire, Denain-Anzin Pompey, Nord et 
Est and Chatillon-Commentry companies; in the Longwy 
the Raty-Saintignon, Longwy, Godbrange, Tiercelet and 
Micheville companies, and in the Briey the Wendel, Ma- 
rine, Pont-a-Mousson, Moutiers, Longwy, Micheville and 
Nord-et-Est companies. The leading producers are the 
Société de Pont-a-Mousson, with 1,039,237 tons in 1906 
and 1,152,923 tons in 1907; the Aciéries de la Marine, 
with 1,059,182 and 1,180,977 tons, respectively; the So- 
ciété de Micheville, with 483,596 and 652,237 tons; 
Longwy, with 586,452 tons in 1906 and 658,576 tons in 
1907, and a participation with the Providence Company 
in 334,275 and 312,359 tons, respectively, in the Hussigny 
underground workings; the Société du Nord et de l'Est, 
with 343,477 tons in 1906 and 509,976 tons in 1907, and 
the Société de Moutiers, with 483,783 and 619,247 tons, re- 
spectively. De Wendel & Cie, who are such large pro- 
ducers on the other side of the border, in Lorraine, mined 
in France in 1907 354,548 tons of ore. The Société de 
Chatillon-Commentry et Neuves-Maison increased its 
production from 409,290 tons in 1906 to 540,171 tons in 
1907. 

The average yield per man, which is high, is based 
upon the whole number employed above and below 
ground. In the Nancy District, in 1907 there ‘were em- 
ployed 2123 underground and 516 on the surface; in the 
Longwy, 1519 and 286, respectively, and in the Briey, 
4011 and 1721 men, respectively. In the latter district 
this includes 139 men underground and 379 men on the 
surface at mines still under development. The men un- 
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Cerground ure generally paid under contract, their wages 
fluctuating between 5.50 francs and 10 francs; surface 
men get from 3.50 to 6 frances. The highest wages are 
paid in the Briey and Longwy districts, those in the 
former being about 20 per cent. above those of the Pas- 
de-Calais coal region. 

Since the greater part of the ore is utilized by the 
mining companies in their own furnace plants, the sales 
in the open market do not deal with more than a small 
fraction of the total production. The valuation of the 
ore is made with the greatest care in determining the 
taxes. In 1906 prices ranged between 3 and 5 francs 
in the Nancy District. In the Longwy District the aver- 
age price of ferruginous limestone was about 2 francs 
and that of the ore proper 3.5 francs. In the Briey 
District the limy, rich ore from the gray bed was esti- 
mated at 4.60 to 6 francs, according to the percentage 
of iron. The rising tendency continued in 1907, and it 
is probable that the tax valuations will show an increase 
of 10 per cent. 

Costs have changed very little. The following average 
figures may be accepted for mines in regular, normal 
operation: Nancy, 3.25 francs; Longwy, 2 francs; Briey, 
direct cost, 2.50 francs. For the Briey District general 
costs must be added, which are large on account of the 
heavy flow of water and the large preliminary outlays 
for developing and equipping the mines for operation. 
On the average, the total of these fixed charges for each 
of the mines in the Briey District when in normal opera- 
tion may be estimated at 1,000,000 francs for each per 
year. 
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The Alfred E. Norton Company.—The boiler works 
at Boonton, N. J., formerly occupied by the New Jersey 
Boiler Company, has recently been sold to the Alfred E. 
Norton Company, a New York corporation. The Norton 
Company will immediately make a number of changes in 
the plant, and will very shortly by installation of new 
machinery and equipment have it fitted to turn out both 
plate and siructural work. It is the intention of the 
company to have its plant, both in equipment and trans- 
portation facilities, second to none in the country for its 
size. The Norton Company has an extensive structural 
and erection business, some of its recent important 
work being the building at 1 Wall street, New York, 
a skyscraper known in the trade as having its 18 stories 
of structural steel erected in 21 working days; the new 
Liberty Street Terminal in New York for the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey; the installation of the armor 
plate vaults for the Carnegie Trust Company, New York, 
and the new State Armory at Hartford, Conn. Mr. Nor- 
ton, presiuent of the company, has been actively engaged 
in the iron and steel business for over 30 years, having 
been associated with the Hecla Iron Works and with 
Post & McCord before going into business for himself. 
Mr. Shafer, who is in charge of the technical depdrtment, 
is a graduate engineer and a specialist in his line of 
work, well known in the New York trade. The financial 
department of the company is under charge of Mr. Brad- 
ley, who is a member of the New York and New Jersey 
bars, and who for the last 10 years has been associated 
in a financial capacity with building corporations. 


——_-_—_—__—_~=>o-@ - iC 
The firm of Harding & Lesser, manufacturing agri- 


cultural implements at the works of the Modern Struc: 
tural Stee] Company, Waukesha, Wis., has made arrange- 
ments whereby after January 1, it will manufacture its 
products at the works of the A. W. Stevens Company, 
Marinette, Wis. 





The Arthur Koppel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
given the Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 1711 Tremont place, 
Denver, Colo., the agency in the State of Colorado for 
the sale of its portable track, industrial railroads, cars of 
all kinds, including mine cars, rails, switches, turn- 
tables, &c. 

——o-+e—___——_ 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad has placed an 
order with the American Locomotive Company for five 
10-wheel passenger locomotives, which will be built in the 
Pittsburgh Works and will be delivered about April 1. 
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Iron and Steel. 


The Silver Creek Furnace Company, Rome, Ga., has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $70,000, by Thomas J. 
Deane, T. W. Lipscomb and H. L. Campbell to manufacture pig 
iron, coke, charcoal, wood alcohol, &c. The company will oper- 
ate the plant formerly known as the Rome Furnace and ex 
pects to place the furnace in operation in January. 

The Mississippi Valley Iron & Steel Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been formed with a Missouri charter and a paid up 
capital of $1,500,000 by H. F. Albers, who has offices in the 
Singer Building, New York, and others, for the purpose of oper- 
ating iron ore properties in Missouri and establishing a blast 
furnace in the vicinity of St. Louis. The company is planning 
to build a 250-ton furnace at first, and will make further ex 
tensions later on. Mr. Albers is at present in St. Louis, but 
is expected in New York within two weeks. 


General Machinery. 


The Hartman & Nelson Machine Company, Green Bay, Wis., 
has been succeeded by the Hartman, Nelson & Zapfe Company, 
which, in addition to general machine work, will build and 
repair boilers, fabricate structural material and do sheet metal 
work. To provide additional shop room the old plant of the 
Straubel Machine Company has been secured, in which new 
machinery will be installed. A new 175-ton hydraulic press has 
been added to the equipment. 

In order to provide facilities for taking care of its expand- 
ing business the Louden Machinery Company, Fairfield, Iowa, 
is adding to its plant a new brick factory building 72 x 140 ft., 
two stories. One floor of this addition is designed to relieve the 
crowded condition of work in the main factory, while the other 
will be used for the storage of goods and shipping department. 
The remaining floor will accommodate one or two manufacturing 
departments, besides furnishing storage for made up goods 
awaiting shipment. The increased space thus provided will not 
only enable the company to increase its output as occasion 
demands, but will insure promptness in the execution of orders. 


With a paid up capital of $6000, the Holloway Mfg. Com 
pany, Ottumwa, Iowa, has been organized to manufacture tools. 
The officers of the company are N. B. Holloway, president and 
treasurer; A. S. Holloway, secretary, and C. S. Britt, vice 
president. 

The Columbia Machine & Furnace Company, Columbia, Miss., 
has awarded contract for the erection of its new plant to re- 
place that recently destroyed by fire. There will be a_ brick 
foundry, 50 x 60 ft.; machine shop, 56 x 136 ft.; boiler room, 
forge shop and jron storage buildings, 26 x 62 ft. The new 
buildings will cost about $25,000. 

McDougall Hawkes has been appointed receiver for the 
Sherman, Brown, Clements Company, New York, dealer in ma- 
chinery. The liabilities are said to be $45,000 and assets 
$15,000. 


The Germantown Tool Works, Philadelphia, Pa., 
a three-story building, 60 x 80 ft. 


The Elizabeth City Iron Works, Elizabeth City, N. C., J. F. 
Sanders & Sons, proprietors, has incorporated under the same 
name, with a capital stock of $100,000, and will continue to do 
a general machine, foundry and supply business. The directors 
are J. F. Sanders, Brad Sanders, H. W. Sanders and Andrew 
Sanders. 


is erecting 


The Keystone Driller Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., manufac- 
turer of the Pennsylvania well drilling machines and Downie 
deep well pumps, states that while its business is not up to 
normal, it seems to be of a staple character and is largely in 
advance of conditions prevailing at the corresponding time a 
year ago. A slow but steady improvement in orders is observed. 


Power Plant Equipment, 


Bonds in the sum of $20,000 have been voted by the town 
of Hooker, Okla., for the construction of a municipal electric 
light and water works plant, which it is expected will be com- 
pleted and ready for operation on or before May 1, 1909. The 
town of Hooker has a population of but 700, and will claim the 
distinction of being the smallest town in the new State having 
a complete water works and electric lighting system. 


The Yamhill Electric Company, Newberg, Ore., will enlarge 
its boiler plant by the installation of an additional boiler with 
a capacity of 250 hp. under 150 lb. working pressure. This 
unit will be equipped with an automatic sawdust feed. 


The Bruce-Meriam-Abbott Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
cently received the following contracts: Two 125-hp. vertical 
four-cylinder natural gas engines to be shipped to Salamanca, 
N. Y.; one 125-hp. producer gas engine, McHenry, IIl.; one 135- 
hp. producer gas engine, Milwaukee, Wis.; one 135-hp. engine, 
Willard Storage Battery Company, Cleveland, Ohio; one 55 and 
one 15 hp. engine, Corpus Christi Church, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
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one 27-hp. engine, Starr Plating Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
has received a contract from the Spreckels Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, for a complete electric power plant. It wil! 
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consist of two 90U-hp. turbines and generators, 12 75-hp. motors, 
switchboard and complete apparatus for a modern power plant 
The company has received an order from the Menominee & 
Merionette Power Company for the electrical equipment for a 
large power plant in Michigan. 

The Syracuse Cold Storage Company, H. K. Chadwick, pres 
ident, Syracuse, N. Y., has retained consulting engineer W. C. 
Jarvis, 126 West Eleventh street, Indianapolis, Ind., to prepare 
plans for a fireproof steel frame co!d storage building which it 
will erect at North West street and the Erie Canal. The main 
building will be seven stories, 84 x 90 ft., with a detached 
power house building, one story, 40 x 60 ft., of steel frame and 
brick eenstruction. The owner is now receiving bids on the 
Two 100 hp. horizontal tubular boilers, 
one 100-ton direct engine driven ice machine, boiler feed pump 
a large number of metal tanks for ice making, overhead track 
and conveying system, several small cranes for handling ice. 


following equipment : 


Foundries. 


Under a reorganization, the Union Foundry & Machine Com 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, has been incorporated to take over the 
plant of the Union Foundry & Machine Works, and has also 
acquired the rights of the Mansfield Foundry Company, lessees 
of the foundry end of the plant, which it will operate in con 
junction with the remainder of the works. Among the orders 
booked by the new company is one for furnace castings of con 
siderable tonnage from the National Sheet Steel Company. 

The Kutztown Foundry & Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has decided to make a number of improvements to its plant 
at Kutztown, Pa., the details of which have not yet been worked 
out, Considerable new machinery will be installed, all of which 
has been purchased. 

Fires, 

The municipal electric light plant at Olney, IIl., was recently 
destroyed by fire, the loss being estimated at $25,000. 

The ice making and refrigerating plant of the Althoff Mfg. 
Company, Denver, Colo., was damaged $10,000 by fire Decem 
ber 9. 

Bridges and Buildings. 

The Milwaukee Bridge Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
awarded the contract for the erection of the Twentieth street 
viaduct at Denver, Colo. The viaduct will be built by the four 
railroad companies whose tracks it crosses, and will be a little 
less than a mile in length, 28 ft. high, with a roadway of 45 ft 
It is to be completed in 10 months at a cost of $300,000. The 
contract was awarded in open competition bridge com 
panies from all parts of the country. 


with 


Hardware. 


The Dairy Separator Company, Lebanon, Ind., has 


increased its capital stock from $65,000 to $115,000. 


Queen 


The Supreme Mfg. Company has been incorporated at Vin 
Ind., with $60,000 capital stock, to manufacture hay 
The directors are Joseph B. Gear 


cennes, 
presses, corn huskers, Xe. 
hart, S. H. Boles and Charles E. Williams. 

The Victor Mfg. Leavensworth, Kan., has been 
newly incorporated, with a paid in capital of $40,000. Since 
its loss by fire on September 12 the company has not only re- 
paired the damage thus occasioned, but has made additional im 
provements by which the capacity of its factory has been greatly 
increased. ‘The recognized merit of its Wonder washer and 
wringer and other products is reflected in a growing demand 
which has necessitated facilities for increasing the output. 


Company, 


Miscellaneous. 


The New Process Raw Hide Company, Syracuse, N. Y., manu 
facturer of new process pinions and cut gears of all kinds, has 
under construction an addition to its plant, 60 x 80 ft., two 
stories and basement, of brick and steel, which will increase 
the available floor space by over 13,000 sq. ft. The new build 
ing will cost complete from $25,000 to $30,000, and machinery 
for its equipment, to be delivered during the next two months 
and consisting principally of automatic turret machines, beveled 
geared planers and grinding machines, has been purchased at a 
cost of about $12,000. An additional hardening furnace for treat 
ing automobile transmission gears and drive gears will also be 
installed. The company has been operating its plant nights for 
two months and has at the present time the largest pay roll in 
its history, business coming in faster than it can be taken care 
of advantageously in the present plant. The new building is 
expected to be ready for operation early in February. 

The Wonder Automobile Company, Kansas City, Mo., has 
secured a factory building at 4116 Penn street, which is being 
fitted up for the manufacture of automobiles., The company 
was recently incorporated with a capital stock of $35,000. 
Those actively interested are C. F. Ettwein and H. N. Strait. 
Several styles of cars will be manufactured, among which will 
be one known as the Kansas City Wonder. Some of the parts 
will be manufactured outside, and it is expected that the first 
year’s output will amount to about 200 cars. 


In order to improve its position and facilities for supplying 
the demand for stee! grain bins and steel road culverts in the 
wheat raising territory of the Northwest, the Butler Mfg. Com 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., is locating a factory in Minneapolis, 
Minn. In addition to the specialties referred to, the company 
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is making galvanized iron stock tanks and a line of similar 
products. 

The Buffalo Metal Furniture Company, Buffalo, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of steel wire furniture and other metal furniture, now 
located in the Ross Manufacturing Building, Niagara street, 
has purchased a site at Niagara street and Bird avenue and will 
erect and equip a two-story brick factory early the coming year. 
Wm. H. Thompson is manager. 

The Grabowsky Power Company has been incorporated at 
Buffalo, N. Y., to manufacture automobiles and commercial 
power wagons and trucks. Factory premises are being arrang« d 
for. James D. McDonald is president. 

Halven © Sageng, Dalton, Minn., and capitalists of Minne 
sota and North Dakota have organized a company with a capital 
stock of $1,000.000 to manufacture a new type of threshing 
machine, the invention of Mr. Sageng. The machine consists 
of a 48-hp. four-cylinder gascline engine built into the front of 
a separator so as to form a part of it and furnish the power 
both for threshing and to propel the machine. The company 
will construct a new plant at Minneapolis. 

The Engineers’ Specialty Company, Kansas City, Mo., re 
cently incorporated, has taken over the business of the Arm 
strong, Menczer Mold & Metal Company of Kansas City and 
the Ray Purifier Company of Wichita, Kan. It is the intention 
in the spring to erect a plant for the manufacture of flue 
cleaners, turbine cleaners, lubricators, metallic packing and the 
Ray water purificr. The company has practically all the ma 
chinery needed for the present. J. George Brinkman of the 
J. V. Brinkman Company is president; James A. Ray, secretary ; 
H. A. Ruggles, vice-president ; James Armstrong, treasurer and 
manager, who with Edward Menczer and C, A. Thompson con 
stitute the Board of Directors. 


The Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
builder of cars for industrial purposes, has had a large busi- 
ness and has filled contracts for steel cars during the year as 
follows: Carnegie Steel Company, 100 open hearth charging box 
cars, 24 slag cars, 4 ore scale cars and 3 skip cars; Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, 100 open hearth charging box cars; Cambria 
Steel Compenyr. 9% large ingot cars; Monongahela River Con- 
solidated Coal & Coke Company, 400 all steel mine cars. The 
company has received an order for six steel flat cars for use in 
the new Erie Barge Canal, and is the lowest bidder on two large 
wooden box cars for the United States Navy Yard at Philadel 
phia and 40 steel derrick skips for the Isthmian Canal work 
at Panama. 
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The Southern Attitude Toward Railroads. 


The Southern Commercial Congress, with delegates 
representing 64 commercial organizations in 14 Southern 
States, assembled in Washington on December 8, unani- 
mously and with enthusiastic applause passed the fol- 
lowing resolution, expressing its attitude toward rail- 
roads: 

“Railroad construction has been extensive, but the 
rapid commercial growth of the South requires an enor- 
mous increase in its railroad facilities to transport to 
market its many and varied products. The construc- 
tion of such adequate facilities can be accomplished only 
by assuring the holders of capital that such enterprises 
will be safeguarded by conservative and constructive 
legislation, and we urge upon our Southern legislatures 
the wisdom of such policy and condemn any agitation 
leading to the contrary. We favor a spirit of co-opera- 
tion between the people and railroads and other corporate 
interests, to the end that the required confidence of in- 
vestors may be established in the securities of the corpo- 
rations of the South.” 

Further proof of an droused sentiment at the South 
favorable to conservative railroad legislation was found 
in the spontaneous applause given the addresses of John 
F. Wallace, the well-known expert in railroad construc- 
tion, and James E. Smith, president of the St. Louis 
Business Men’s League, who both advocated an attitude 
on the part of the public and of the legislators which may 
tend to reassure investors and promote railroad ex- 
tension. 

+e 


The No. 2 furnace of the Ohio Works of the Carne- 
gie Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, which was blown 
in November 30, had been idle for five months for re- 
lining and repairs. Three of the four furnaces at this 
plant are now in operation. The fourth stack is being 
relined and repaired and will be ready for blast in a 
short time. 
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No More Wire Dumping in Canada. 


Toronto, December 12, 1908.—The Canadian Depart- 
ment of Customs has instructed collectors to apply the 
antidumping duty to barbed wire, to galvanized wire of 
gauges Nos. 9, 12 and 13, and to wire rods. These ar- 
ticles are on the free list, and it has not heretofore been 
deemed advisable to subject them to. the antidumping 
duty. 

Originally this special duty was confined to commod- 
ities on the dutiable list, but in the last revision of the 
tariff it was extended to articles on the free list. Sub- 
section 6 of the antidumping clause provides, however, 
for the temporary exemption from this special duty of 
any class of articles not produced in Canada in sub- 
stantial quantities, and not offered for sale to all cus- 
tomers on equal terms. Barbed wire, galvanized wire 
and wire rods have up to the last few days been re- 
garded as of this class. It was held that the home 
supply fell short of the capacity of the home demand. 
Ilence no antidumping duty was being imposed upon 
them. If sellers from the United States chose to “ slaugh- 
ter”? any of these products here, they could do so with 
impunity. As a consequence, the profits on the manu- 
facture of these articles were not great for the Canadian 
makers. It is maintained that Canadian farmers get as 
cheap fencing wire as any agriculturists in the world. 
This advantage is a very material one for Canada’s tillers 
of the soil, especially in the west, whose vast areas are 
being rapidly parceled out in fence wire inclosures. 

In the fiscal year ending March 31, Canada’s imports 
of barbed wire amounted in value to $572,760; of gal- 
vanized wire of the three gauges mentioned to $1,351,416; 
of wire rods not exceeding % in. in diameter to $295,122. 
All but a comparatively small part of these imports 
came from the United States. In the present fiscal year 
the imports of these articles would naturally tend to be 
much greater, for the Canadian West now has probably 
nearer thrice than twice the buying power it had a year 
ago. Last year the farmers had a short crop, much of 
it spoiled by frost, and the greater part of its merchant- 
able quality ‘blockaded by the early winter. This year 
the crop is abundant, the quality excellent, the price high, 
the transportation season unusually long, the service of 
and the railroads exceptionally good. Add to these condi- 
tions the fact that the demand for wire is this year a 
cumulative one, last year’s demand being largely sus- 
pended for want of money, and it will be seen that the 
wire trade ought to be quite active in the West. What 
further favors the demand is the character of the immi- 
gration going into Canada’s prairie regions. Though not 
up to the numbers of the year 1906, the immigrants en- 
tering the West this year are probably as well provided 
with funds as any body of newcomers that country has 
received in recent years. Very many of them are sub- 
stantial Americans, who have both the special knowledge 
and the pecuniary means necessary to make success of 
farming large holdings in a prairie country. 

This autumn the vessels carrying grain from Fort 
William and Port Arthur had a fair volume of return 
business from the lower lake ports, and package freight 
carriers handled a considerable tonnage of stuff from 
ports on the American side of the lakes. In this mer- 
chandise wire played a considerable part, and Canadian 
makers of wire were affected by the competition. 'They 
asked that the antidumping duty be imposed, but to give 
them the benefit of this impost and leave them free to 
import wire rods at bargain prices would be unfair to the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company, which has a rod rolling 
mill. The antidumping duty was therefore applied both 
to the wire and to the rods. 

The antidumping clause does not insist that the price 
to Canadian importers shall be actually as low as that 
current in the country of production. It is provided that 
the customs department may by regulation exempt from 
the antidumping duty any article offered in Canada at 
but a small percentage less than its fair market value. 
Accordingly the department provided by regulation that 
in respect of iron and steel, rolled, drawn or polished, the 
antidumping duty should not apply unless in cases 
where the import price is more than 5 per cent. below 
the fair market value. CG. A. C. J. 
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Official announcement by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has been made that the mills have been given their al- 
lotments for the 1909 requirements of the system, which 
of 135,000 
privilege of total of 
It is understood that at least in some instances 


with the 
160,000 


minimum tons, 


them to a 


are placed at a 
increasing 
tons. 
delivery prior to March 15,. 1909, has been asked 
and that a number of the mills are in an excellent posi- 
tion to meet this requirement. The allotment on the 
Illinois Steel Company and 


Steel 


minimum basis is as follows: 
Steel 62,000 

Company, 25,000 tons; Pennsylvania Steel Company, 25,- 

13,000 tons, and 


Carnegie Company, tons; Cambria 
000 tons; Lackawanna Steel Company, 
3ethlehem Steel Company, 10,000 tons. In some cases 
the makers have been asked to furnish open hearth steel 
to the extent of one-half of the order. While all of the 
companies have open hearth plants, their location in the 
case of some of them is not convenient, the rail mills be 
The Beth- 
lehem Steel Company does not make any Bessemer steel 
at all. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad has placed 
its order for 40,000 tons, of which 10,000 tons go to the 
Colorado mill and 30,000 tons to the Steel Corporation. 


ing in close proximity to the Bessemer plants. 


The latter tonnage is to be of Open Hearth Steel. 

It is understood that other Rail orders of magnitude 
are pending. 

Pig Iron makers report a good many inquiries for quo- 
tations, but many of them are supposed to be mainly from 
customers who want to get a basis for figuring inven- 
tories. Another buying movement is under way among 
the Basic Open Hearth Steel makers of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Transactions aggregating 15,000 tons have been 
made, and inquiries footing up to about 30,000 tons are 
at hand, nearly all for the second quarter. Buyers are 
holding out for about $16.50, delivered, while the lowest 
sellers are close to $16.75, with the majority asking $17, 
delivered, and upward. 

One of the recent developments which affects the re- 
quirements of Basic Pig is the relatively high price at 
which Melting Scrap is being held. Steel makers are 
turning to a higher percentage of Pig Iron in their mix- 
tures. 

It is observed, too, that the demand for Low Silicon 
Foundry Iron is relatively large because founders find 
Cast Scrap scarce and relatively dear, and, therefore, 
needing less Scrap carrying capacity in their mixtures, 
are turning to lower Silicon Pig Irons. 

The closing of contracts for Structural Material is 
proceeding slowly, the only large order placed being for 
3900 tons for the Denver viaduct. Competition among 
fabricators and mill shops is sharp. 

A larger percentage of Tin Plate capacity is operating 
now than for some time, and similar conditions prevail 
in the Sheet industry. A number of the largest Steel 
Bar plants are running very close to 90 per cent of ¢a- 
pacity. The Steel Corporation has 57% per cent. of its 
Pig Iron capacity at work, while its mills are operating 
at a rate estimated at 58 to 60 per cent. 

Some good business is coming up for the Cast Iron 
Pipe makers on the Pacific Coast, otherwise work is not 
brisk. The only large order placed this week was for 
7400 tons for Amsterdam, N. Y. 

From Germany comes the report that a very large 
business followed the disruption of the Pig Iron Syndi- 
cate, at low prices. Since then the market has stiffened. 
Mail advices are to the effect that one sale of 20,000 tons 
of Spiegeleisen on American account was effected. 

Ferrosilicon has strengthened considerably in the 


Pittsburgh market and higher prices are being realized. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Dee.16, Dec.9, Nov.18, Dece.18, 
PIG TERON, Per Gross Ton: 1908. 1908. 1908. 1907. 
Foundry No, 2, Standard, Phila- 


GU 5 vedi wide ancvacus ete $17.25 $17.25 $17.00 $18.25 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

nati Se at aiteaese ere Seace bk oY 16.25 16.25 16.25 17.00 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago.. 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.25 
fasic, delivered Eastern Pa.... 16.75 16.75 16.25 17.25 
Basic, Valley Furnace......... 15.50 15.50 15.50 rr 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 17.40 17.40 16.90 19.90 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 15.15 15.15 15.15 18.40 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 23.50 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 

Stee] Billets, Pittsburgh....... 25.00 25.00 25.00 28.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh.... 27.00 27.00 27.00 30.00 
Oven Hearth Billets, Phila..... 26.20 26.20 26.20 30.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, at mill..... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 15.50 15.50 15.25 12.00 


17.50 16.75 


19.50 19.50 


16.00 11.50 
18.00 15.50 


Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 
Iron Rails. Chicago...... 


Iron Rails, Philadelphia....... 21.25 21.00 20.50 17.50 
Car Wheels, Chicago.......... 16.00 16.00 15.50 22.00 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia...... 16.00 16.00 16.00 19.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 16.50 16.50 16.00 12.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 15.00 15.25 15.00 11.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 17.50 16.75 16.00 11.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.52 1.50 1.47 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.50 1.50 0 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.55 
Steel Bars, 'Tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.76 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.86 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Reams, Tidewater, New Yerk... 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.86 
Beams, Pitteburgh.......0.<.. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.86 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.70 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.80 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, Black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.95 1.95 1.95 2.05 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 
Barb Wire, Galy., Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York........ 14.50 14.50 14.50 13.00 
Electrolytic Copper, New York. 14.12% 14.12% 14.25 12.62% 
mpelter, New York.......cs00. 5.20 5.15 5.05 4.25 
parece, Bi LOW. 6 oc ccccwvac 5.05 5.00 4.90 4.15 
ee a re 4.25 4.27% 4.42% 3.50 
Beem, Bt. EO. sccccccccsces 4.10 4.15 4.30 3.35 
Bi TOE Oe kkk cone eae cscs 29.10 29.10 30.25 26.10 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.12% 8.12% 8.12% 8.50 
Nickel, New York. .........e- 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb., New York... $3.89 $3.89 $3.89 $4.09 





Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, December 15, 1908. 

Nothing of a nature calculated to arrest permanently the 
trend toward betterment observed in the Iron and Steel mar 
ket has developed. Some lines, it is true, are feeling the 
eects of seasonable dullness, but this is usually the cas 
toward the end of the year, when there is always more or 
less relaxation from the strenuous efforts to press for busi- 
ness. Hopeful views are entertained for a gradual restora- 
tion of normal trade conditions, and after the short respite 
afforded by the holidays the energies of all industrial inter- 
ests will be bent to this end. Some desultory talk of the 
proposed tariff revision is heard, but the general opinion 
seems to be that whatever action is taken will not directly 
affect business until late in the year, at least. The influ- 
ence of the increased capacity for Open Hearth Rail pro- 
duction provided by the nearly completed Gary mills is 
foreshadowed by the sptcification of Open Hearth sections 
for the 90-lb. Rails placed last week by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad with the leading iaterest. A part 
of the 40,000 tons comprised in this order, however, went 
to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. One or two of the 
new Gary blast furnaces will probably be blown in either the 
latter part of this week or the first of next, and work on the 
finishing mills is practically completed, so that the making 
of Steel can be begun within a very short time if desired. 
Nothing of exceptional interest in the way of fabricating con- 
tracts was included in the week’s transactions, which were 
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comprised mainly of small orders for various kinds of Struc- 
cural work. There is not much doing in Plates, and the de- 
mand for Sheets has eased off somewhat in sympathy with 
seasonable influences. Pipe and Tubes are also quiet, but 
Steel Bar specifications continue to come out in satisfactory 
volume. A halt in the bullish tendency of Scrap materia! is 
one of the week’s developments, though in the estimation 
of leading consumers this impairment of strength is likely 
to be of only temporary duration. Trading in Pig Iron 1s 
confined practically to small lots of Foundry Iron for first 
quarter and first half delivery. There is a notable scarcity 
of off grade Iron due chiefly to recent heavy purchases by 
the Cast Iron Pipe founders. 

Pig Iron.—No movement has developed in the past week 
to lift the market out of the rut of dullness into which it 
fell after the enlivening streak of activity ending about the 
last week of November. The largest transaction reported for 
last week involved the transfer of 2000 tons by a leading 
Southern producer, who booked in all 2500 tons, at $13, Bir- 
mingham, for first half delivery. This price apparently 
represents the minimum obtainable from Southern furnaces 
for this period, and some producers in that district are not 
willing to cover shipments beyond the first quarter at this 
figure, asking either $13.50 for second quarter, or $13.25 for 
the full first half. One lot of 150 tons was placed at the 
former figure for first quarter alone. Buying is now closely 
limited to small lots, and the orders entered are mostly 
from the smaller melters. More of these are going to the 
local furnaces than elsewhere. This is due to the slight 
differential in their favor, at $17, furnace, which is now 
the established first quarter price. It would also doubtless 
apply to deliveries through first half on desirable tonnage, 
but on the general run of such business $17.50 is asked. 
There is a good deal of inquiry in the market for forward 
tonnage, indicating the existence of uncovered requirements 
up to next July. Not less than 10,000 tons are included in 
known inquiries of this character now under consideration. 
In this amount there are several for 1000 tons each. As the 
situation now stands, neither consumers nor producers are 
anxious to make commitments extending into the second 
half, and while there have been a few inquiries for iron 
that far ahead, they do not seem to have been prompted by 
a serious purpose to buy. At all events, there are no prices 
named by any of the producers, North or South, covering 
that period. The following quotations are for December 
delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Snperior Charcoal............. $19.50 to $20.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Norther Heobcth, No, 1... ..cccccccss 18.00 to 18.50 


Southern Coke, No. 1 17.85 to 18.35 





Southern Coke, No. 2 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern Coke, No. 3 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern Coke, No. 4 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 17.85 to 18.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern Gray Forge 15.85 to 16.35 
SL | EI 5's 6s b's p «4 2 bei we Owe 15.60 to 16.10 
i ooo s oes encase 17.00 to 17.50 
SCE. SUOONOIE : 6. 0 ss ccc sree ncees 17.90 to 18.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 19.90 to 20.40 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 % 20.90to 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 22.90 to 23.40 


Billets and Rods.— Except for carload orders and others 
of small tonnage, there is nothing of interest doing in ordi- 
nary Forging Billets. Some increase of activity in the car 
shops is having the effect of enlarging the demand for Axle 
Billets, the chief transaction in this line being an order for 
semething over 1000 tons taken by the principal interest. On 
what business there is moving, prices, we are advised, are 
maintained on Forging Billets at $28.50, Chicago. In Wire 
Rods the situation is unchanged, both as to price and de- 
mand, and we quote as follows: Bessemer, $33; Basic, $34; 
Chain, $33, all at Pittsburgh. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The first to be placed of 
the 1909 Rail tonnage for Western roads now pending in 
the market was 40,000 tons taken last week by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the order being divided between the 
principal interest, and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 
These Rails are to be of the 90-lb. American Association 
type A section, and the Eastern tonnage will probably be 
rolled by the Gary mills. While about 1500 tons of Open 
Hearth Rails were recently rolled in the South Works, this 
plant is not fitted under ordinary conditions to roll Open 
Hearth sections, and such work would hardly be under- 
taken there with the Bessemer department in full operation. 
No further information is obtainable respecting other con- 
templated purchases which are under negotiation. Although 
no new business of importance ha’s developed in Spikes and 
Bolts and other Rail fastenings, specifications against those 
already placed are being offered freely enough to keep the 
Joliet plants going at a good rate. Within the last three 
weeks contracts for 200,000 kegs of Spikes and 100,000 kegs 
of Bolts have been secured by the Illinois Steel Company, 
but there is a dearth of orders for Angle Bars and Tie Plates. 
Thus far this month, the same interest has entered orders 
for 3000 tons of Light Rails, and while the prospects are 
that the total bookings for December will fall short of the 
previous month, this trade, for the season, is regarded as sat- 
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isfactory rather than otherwise. We quote as follows: An- 
gle Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 1908 delivery, 1.50c. ; 
car lots, 1.60c.; Spikes, 1.80c. to 1.90c., according to deliv- 
ery; Track Bolts, 2.15c. to 2.25c., base, Square Nuts, and 
2.50c. to 2.40c., base, Hexagon Nuts. The store prices on 
Track Supplies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. above mill prices. 
Light Rails, 25 to 45 lb., $26; 20-lb., $27; 16-lb., $28; 12- 
lb., $29. Standard Sections, Bessemer, $28; Open Hearth, 
$30, on lots of 500 tons and over; on smaller lots, $2 a ton 
extra. 


Structural Material.—Since the letting, last week, of 
the general contract for the construction of the Chicago 
City Hall, involving 11,000 tons of Structural Shapes, the 
placing of the fabricating contract is being awaited with a 
good deal of interest by those concerned in such work. As 
far as can be learned, no steps have been taken in this direc- 
tion by the contractors, and it is not known if immediate 
action is contemplated. ‘The Denver viaduct work, which 
has been held up for some weeks pending negotiations be- 
tween the city of Denver and the railroads, by whom it is to 
be jointly constructed, has been finally placed with the Mil- 
waukee Bridge Company, which will fabricate the 3900 
tons required. The general contract for the Main street 
viaduct, Kansas City, Mo., 709 tons, was let to A. M. Blod- 
gett & Sons, who will place the order for fabrication. In- 
stead of carrying out its plans for the construction of the 
Vendome Hotel, Chicago, the McCormick Estate is said to 
have substituted therefore the erection of an office building, 
material bids for which, it is expected, will be invited within 
a few weeks. Bids are now in on 1000 tons for an 11-story 
office building at South Bend, Ind., to be erected by the 
Studebaker Brothers. Offers are also in and being considered 
on 3900 tons for the new plant buildings of the Crane-Best 
Company, Pittsburgh, plans for which were prepared by a 
Chicago architect, and an inquiry now in the market calls 
for 1000 tons to be used in the construction of the Hermitage 
Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. A fair run of small orders was en- 
tered during the week by the various fabricating interests, 
among which were 120 tons for the Sumner High School 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., taken by the American Bridge 
Company, and 75 tons for a new shop to be built by the 
Sheffield Bolt & Nut Works, Kansas City, Mo., which was 
secured by the Midland Bridge Company of that city. Speci- 
fications against railroad bridge contracts are coming in 
fairly well. The minimum of 11,000 tons contracted for by 
the Harriman lines is nearly all specified, and the require- 
ments are expected to run to a maximum of more than 
double this amount. Enough plain material is coming to the 
mills to keep them steadily in operation. Prices from store 
are 1.95c. to 2c. Mill prices at Chicago are as follows: 
Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.78c.; Angles, 
3 to 6 in., 4-in. and heavier, 1.78c.; larger than 6 in. on one 
or both legs, 1.88c.; Beams, larger than 6 in. on one or both 
legs, 1.88c.; Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.88¢c.; Zees, 3 in. 
and over, 1.78c.; Tees, 3 in. and over, 1.83c. 


Plates.—Plates are dull, and but little work is develop- 
ing requiring the immediate use of considerable tonnage. 
Boiler and Tank works have not yet felt the stimulus of de- 
mand which has increased activities in some other lines. 
Prices, however, are firmer and more regular, although mod- 
erate concessions from regular schedules have not entirely 
disappeared. We quote mill shipments as follows: Tank 
Plates, 4-in. and heavier, wider than 6144 and up to 100 in. 
wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.78c.; 3-16 in., 1.88c.: 
Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.93c.; No. 9, 2.08c.; Flange quality, in 
widths up to 100 in., 1.88c., base, for 14-in. and heavier, with 
the same advance for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank 
quality, 1.88¢.; Flange quality, 1.98¢. Store prices on Plates 
are as follows: Tank Plates, 14-in. and heavier, up to 72 in. 


~ wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c. ; 


3-16 in. up to 60 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.25¢c.; 72 in. wide, 
2.30¢c. to 2.40c.; No. 8, up to 60 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.15¢c.; 
Flange and Head quality, 0.25c. extra. 


Sheets.—The present month is one, even under ordinary 
conditions, in which a sustained heavy demand is looked 
for. Within the past week or two the volume of new busi- 
ness has diminished slightly, and the prospects are that the 
movement will be moderate for the remainder of the year 
at least. Prices have not been disturbed by these conditions, 
and we are advised that regular quotations are in the main 
governing all transactions. We quote mill shipments as fol- 
lows, Chicago: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.98c.; No. 12, 
2.05c.; No. 14, 2.08¢.; No. 16, 2.18c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 
to 21, 2.48c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.48c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.53c.; 
No. 27, 2.58c.; No 28, 2.68¢.; No. 29, 2.78c.; No. 30, 2.88c. ; 
Galvanized Sheets, Nos 10 to 14, 2.63c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 
2.83c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.98c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.18c.; Nos. 25 
and 26, 3.33c.; No. 27, 3.58c.; No. 28, 3.73c.; No. 30, 4.28c.; 
Black Sheets from store: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.15c.; 
No. 12, 2.20c.; No. 14, 2.25c.; No. 16, 2.35c.; Box Annealed, 
Nos. 18 to 21, 2.60c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c.; No. 26, 2.7Mc.; 
No. 27, 2.75¢.; No. 28, 2.85¢.; No. 30, 3.25¢e.; Galvanized 
from store: Nos. 10 to 16, 3c.; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15¢.; Nos. 22 
to 24, 3.30c.; No. 26, 3.50c.; No. 27, 3.70c.; No. 28, 3.90c.; 
No. 30, 4.40c. to 4.45c. 
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Bars.—bBusiness in Steel Bars is practically normal as 
far as specifications are concerned. The fact that few new 
orders are being placed bears no particular significance, in 
view of the fact that the forward requirements of principal 
consumers are well covered by contracts. The Bay View 
mills are running practically full, except for the 21-in. 
mill, which is shut down for a few days for lack of Steel. 


Orders for Iron Bars are coming out about as they have 
been for several weeks past. A good many inquiries for 


Iron Bars for shipment through the first half of next year 
are in the market, but, on account of the relatively high 
level of Scrap values, the mills are at this time not eager 
to make commitments far ahead, at present prices, which, on 
current business are firm, and unchanged. Quotations, Chi- 
cago, are as follows: Steel Bars, 1.58c., with half extras; 
Iron Bars, 1.50c.; Hoops, No. 13 and lighter, 1.98c., full 
extra Hoop card; Bands, No. 12 gauge and heavier, 1.58c., 
half extras, Steel Bar card; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 
1.68¢c., half extras. Store prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 


2c. to 2.15c.: Steel Bars, 1.90c. to 2c.; Steel Bands, 1.90c.. 
as per Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.25c. to 
2.35¢c., full extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—This market being dependent almost 


wholly upon the jobbing demand, a sluggish movement is 
naturally expected in the mid-winter months. This is em- 


phasized just now by general industrial conditions, and the 
further fact that stocks are being held down to closest possi- 
ble limits, until annual inventories have been taken. Buying 
is, therefore, restricted to small orders required to supply 
immediate needs. The following mill discounts are quoted: 
Black Pipe, *4 to 6 in., to 12 in., 70.2; Galvanized, 
*, to 6 in., 63.2. These discounts are subject to one point 
on the base. From store, in small lots, Chicago jobbers 
quote 738 per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, 4 to 6 in. About 
three points above these prices is asked for Iron Pipe. 


Boiler Tubes.—A few carload for Merchant 
Tubes comprise the largest transactions noted for the past 
week. While contracts have been placed by the builders of 
threshing machinery for boiler construction through the com- 
ing few specifications against them have been re- 
ceived. ‘There is a moderate demand for Locomotive Tubes, 
which in this section is limited to repair work. Mill quota- 
tions for future delivery, on the base sizes, are as follows: 
23, to +14 in., inclusive, Steel Tubes, Iron, 50.2; 
Seamless, 50.2; 2% in. and smaller, and lengths over 18 ft., 
and 21% in. and larger, and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. 
extra. Store prices are as follows: 


—-O Oo. = 
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orders 


season, 


63.2 ; 





Iron Seamless. 
i SO BOO 8 hwo Giese ee cee 38) 35 35 
Fe RS 6 hrm a 30: eee ees 35 35 
SE Ms tana bau ale ox6 wis eae ae ee 35 35 
ee GO a ths he ce bee eeean esc 47% 47% 
a: SN SI i sinh dsc val 35 
Merchant Steel.—Routine orders of about the same 


character and volume that have been reported for several 
weeks past continue to represent the activity in Tire Steel 


and miscellaneous shapes included under this head. Shafting 
orders, though not as a rule of large size individually, are 
rather more plentiful, and regular discounts are being ad- 
hered to more closely. We quote as follows: Planished or 


Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.78¢c.; Iron Finish, up to 1% 
x 14, in.. 1.78¢., base, Steel card; Iron Finish, 1% x % in. 
and larger, 1.58¢., base, Tire card; Channels for solid Rub- 


ber Tires, % to 1 in., 2.08¢c., and 144 in. and larger, 1.98c. ; 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.0Sc.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 
1.63¢.: Coneave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 1.83c.: Cutter 
Shoe, 2.05c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.13c.; Railroad Spring, 1.98ce. ; 
Crucible Tool Steel, 74¢c. to Se.. and still higher prices are 
asked on special grades. Cold Rolled Shafting in car lots 
and over, 57 per cent. off: in less than car lots, 52 per cent. 
off, with carload freight allowed within base territory. 
Metals.—The lull in the demand for Copper which de- 
veloped after the spurt of buying of a few weeks ago con- 
tinues. Present conditions are not favorable to a renewal of 
vigorous movement, both a weakening tendency 
cf price and a reduced consumption, incident to the winding 
up of the year’s business. The new orders now being booked 
are principally for small lots, for immediate use. While the 
tone of the market is decidedly weaker, current prices are 


because of 


generally being maintained on what business is moving. 
Quotations are as follows: Casting Copper, 1444c.; Lake, 
1444e. to 14%c¢., in car lots, for prompt shipment; small 
lots, Ye. to %ec. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 3146c.; small 


lots, 34%4c.;: Lead, Desilverized, 4.45¢c. to 4.55¢., for 50-ton 
lots: Corroding, 4.70c. to 4.80c., for 50-ton lots, in car lots, 
2\4c. per 100 Ib. higher; Spelter, 5.10c. to 5.25c.; Cookson’s 
Antimony, 1045c., and other grades, 9%4c. to 10%4c.; Sheet 
Zine is $7, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On 
Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 1814c.; Heavy Copper, 


13c.; Copper Bottoms, 11°4c.; Copper Clips, 13c.; Red 
Brass, 12c.; Yellow Brass, 91%4c.; Light Brass 6%4¢.: Lead 
Pipe, 4.35c.: Zine. 3%c.; Pewter, No. 1, 21c.; Tin Foil, 23c. ; 
Block Tin Pipe, 26c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No new lettings of any importance are 
up for consideration this week, except those mentioned in 
the last report, which will probably be closed within a day 
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or two; these include 2000 tons for the city of St. Paul 
and 1500 tons for Indianapolis. It understood that the 
requirements of the city of Chicago for Pipe actually needed 
amount to a large tonnage, but none of this will likely 
come into the market until the budget for the coming year 
has been made up by the Financial Committee of the City 
Council, which will probably not be before some time next 
month. The placing of an aggregate of about 14,000 tons 
required by the city of Detroit on which bids were rejected 
is still being deferred. On account of the higher prices now 
ruling on Pig Iron, foundries are maintaining a firmer atti- 
tude in quoting on spring deliveries. We quote nominally 
per ton, Chicago, as follows: Water Pipe, 4 in., $27; 6 to 
12 in., $26; 16 in. and up, $25, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 


Old Material.—The comparatively heavy tonnage of 
Railroad Scrap offered in the market last week overtopped 
the moderate demand from consumers, with the result that 
some sagging of prices developed. As indicating the pulse of 
the market, the following sales of material included in these 
offerings show a lower range of prices than were realized on 
like grades the previous week: No. 1 Cast, $13.70; Spring 
Knuckles and Couplings, $14; Frogs, Switches and Guards, 
$15; Railroad Malleable, $14. Rerolling Steel Rails are 
easier, one lot of 1500 tons having been purchased by a mill 


is 


interest on a basis of about $17, Chicago. <A small lot of 
short lengths went at $15.50. A local Bar mill, using Iron 
Rails, [ron Fish Plate and Wrought, which has been idle 


since the first of the year, recently started up, and has been 
a buyer of these grades for the past 60 days, in which time 
about 6000 tons have been purchased. This, however, is far 
short of its normal requirements, but has helped to sustain 
the market on such material. If a period of quietness en- 
sues as a result of lessened demand between now and Jan- 
vary 1, the predictions of shrewd market operators will be 
verified. At the same time no permanent from 
present price levels is looked for, and in the meantime there 
no pressure to sell from the extensive stores of yarded 
stocks which still are being resolutely held for a higher mar- 


recession 


is 





ket. ‘The following prices are per gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago: 
ee cer ewecweceeecawena $19.50 to $20.00 
Cia Bteel Malls, rerolling. 2... cc vvcees 17.00 to 17.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Relaving Rails, standard sections, sub 
Re Pe se 22.50 to 23.50 
Co rt I So ok 6 0.0 6) 6.960 84 er oure or 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 15.00 to 15.50 
I ao we hae ice bensa ceca we 12.25 to 12.75 
The foilowirng quotations are per net ton: 
Bom Width. WIMte, . ccc ccccccesecvucce sQhrue 0 $156.00 
Se errr eee ee ee 21.00 to 21.50 
ee ee ck sc ean O88 COLES Cae 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 14.50 to 15.00 
No. Mativees Wroeent... «sc ccccccss 15.50 to 14.00 
Springs, Knuckles and Couplers....... 14.00to 14.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 14.75 to 15.25 
Dee Fe US oles kde ws dediec's 11.75 to 12.25 
DESEO, TOG sk niece ccicccsiesices 9.50to 10.00 
BEG SA DUN conc ceces vce eens 8.50 to 9.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings:......... 8.50 to 9.00 
Machine Shop Turnings........... S.50to 9.00 
Ce aac Cah ore ee ee eens Chews 7.50 to 8.00 
eee 7.40 to 8.00 
No i REET eee opertaeae to HO 
No ibid pie kb wee hra'w. we eae San sate to 8.50 
No. 1 Poilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. to 11.00 
Pee 8 I I iin s ae ee ead oe ee »to 14.25 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... Ato 12.75 
ee to 14.50 
Agricultural Malleable........cccecces Kto 12.25 
a! © ee ee ee to 11.50 
pee 
Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 14, 1908. 
Pig Iron.—The prospective orders at the time of last 
report have in but few cases materialized during the week 
just ended, and thie aggregate of tonnage involved by trans- 


actions is comparatively small. There has been no change 


in quotations on early shipments, and a limited tonnage for 
such delivery is now being offered by one of the producing 
interests that has been practically out of the market for a 
month or six weeks past. Recent inquiries for strictly 


quarter deliveries elicited a quotation of $15.50, 
Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry, but no such figures 
are among those reported. It is generally indicated that a 
of $13.50 for and third quarter deliveries 
will have been adopted by all makers when the demand has 
reached a definite form, although the theory has been ad- 
vanced by parties thoroughly conversant with the situation 


second 


sales at 


’ 
scher ule second 


de- 


that an additional sale of 10,000 tons for first quarter 
livery would immediately be productive of an advance of 
5Oc. per ton from prices now being asked. There is, ap- 


parently, no doubt that purchasers are more willing to meet 
the views of than at any time since the slump in 
prices of a year ago, and the disposition to await the usual 
adjustment in all lines of foundry at the of 
a year no doubt accounts for the market’s present inactivity. 
The actual melt during recent months has hardly been 
equal to the engagements, and in some cases shipment against 
contract deferred the result accumulations 
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on the yards of founders; but in the majority of such cases 
reported the curtailment of foundry operations has been 
due to necessary repairs to equipment, which had been post- 
poned from time to time by reason of the unsettled condition 
of the foundry trade. That the outlook for founders is 
promising is indicated in this district by the number of new 
concerns preparing to commence operations shortly after 
the beginning of the new year. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The condition of this market is prac- 
tically unchanged. Producers are apparently more inter- 
ested in effecting the delivery of tonnage already booked 
than iu entering additional contracts, and, as is the case in 
otLer lines of foundry trades, are preparing for the annual 
inventory and summary of the year’s operations. The im- 
provement in prices has been maintaimed by recent transac- 
tions, and the fact that the largest interests have been com- 
peiled to cover for raw material requirements for some 
months’ operations at prices now ruling substantiates the 
theory that stiJ] better prices for the finished product are 
soon to be received. The interest of Southern producers as 
to new orders is at present centered upon the Pacific Coast 
territory, for which a significant tonnage is expected to be 
required at an early date. We quote Water Pipe as follows, 
carload lots, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $24; 8 
to 12 in., $23; over 12-in., average $22, with $1 per ton 
extra for Gas Pipe. 

Old Material.—Dealers authorize an advance in asking 
prices, and report a material improvement in the demand. 
No sales to consumers of larger proportions than carload 
juts are among those reported, but trading between dealers 
has beeu on a much larger scale. We note the offering by a 
local founder of approximately 250 tons of Light Cast and 
No. 1 Machinery, which will probable change hands during 
the coming week. Asking prices of dealers are revised as 
fullows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 

Se ROE EIS 5k 6 dS iow d's 05.4 

i eS <a 


Ole Fieel Akie®... 2.5... 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought 


$15.00 to $15.50 

16.90 to 17.00 
coves See eo 1400 
‘wks 14.00 to 14.50 


No. 2 Railroad Wrought. . 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Country Wrought...... tcous BEDOO Ee 21.00 
No. 2 Country Wrought.......... ... 950to 10.00 
i a ee brn & ote oie ane awa 11.50 to 12.00 
eR SO ea ee ene 10.50 to 11.00 


Stove Plate and Light Cast 
oe ere re 
Standard Car Wheels......... 
BUOES CRP WOES, . ss ox wes sau% 


9.50 to 10.00 
.00 to 5.50 
5Oto 14.00 
.00 to 2.50 


it 


San Francisco. 


San Francisco, Cat., December 9, 1908. 

The month of November closed without bringing much 
new business to the Iron and Steel interests of the Pacific 
Coast, and so far this month transactions have been for the 
most part on a smal! seale. Orders have been placed for a 
moderate tonnage in some lines, and the total movement is 
considered to be about up to the average of the last few 
months, but it is not expected that many new orders will 
be placed from now until the close of the year. Upon the 
announcement of the increase in freight rates to take effect 
January 1, it was presumed that some of the local jobbers 
would make additions to their stocks in the meantime, but 
they are not doing so to any appreciable extent. No great 
confidence is placed in the efforts that are being made to 
prevent the advance, and it is understood that the differ- 
ence will be borne by the consumer. Many new projects, 
which will call for a considerable tonnage of Iron and Steel, 
are now being talked of, but few inquiries are being re- 
ceived, and it is generally understood that little will be done 
upon them until the opening of the new year. While money 
is undobutedly becoming more plentiful, most of the loans 
are being placed for comparatively small construction work 
in the cities. The total movement of Structural Material in 
San Irancisco is about as large as it has been for the last 
two months, but inquiries in general are for small lots. The 
foundries show increasing activity, but no inquiries are out 
for Pig Iron, the market for which remains dormant. The 
tonnage of Merchant Pipe moved so far this month is very 
fair, in comparison with recent records, though it is by no 
means normal. Most of the California railroads have suffi- 
cient supplies to cover their requirements for the remainder 
of the year, and show no disposition to place orders for fu- 
ture requirements. The movement of Merchant Steel. in a 
jobbing way, continues fairly active, though the local mer- 
chants have not yet begun to replenish their supplies. 

Structural Material.—Fabricators of Structural Mate- 
rial find the demand for local use almost as large as it was 
during the early part of last month, and work is now being 
done on a number of contracts, nearly all of which, how- 
ever, are individually unimportant. Few new transactions 
have been closed since December 1, and only one or two of 
the recent inquiries are for large amounts of material. The 
building record for last month is smaller than might have 
been expected, the total of building permits running nearly 
$750,000 behind that of October. The total of contracts for 
Steel framed buildings, however, is a little better than for 
October, though most of the structures were of small di- 
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mensions. The outlook for winter building is now consid- 
ered rather better than it was earlier in the season. Most 
of the local fabricators are still fairly busy, but few con- 
tracts have been closed, calling for over 250 tons individ- 
ually. The Pacific Rolling Mills Company is now working 
on a contract for about 150 tons of Steel for Holbrook, Mer- 
rill & Stetson’s new warehouse. It has about finished the 
work on the University Club Building, for which a similar 
amount was used, and is working on a large number of 
smaller contracts, which altogether call for+a considerable 
tonnage. A contract has been placed with the Llewellyn 
Iron Works for Steel for a six-story building for the Shiels 
Estate, at the corner of O’Farrell and Stockton streets, for 
$57,973. An eight-story Steel frame building is to be 
erected shortly at the corner of Grant avenue and Sutter 
street. Plans have been accepted for the one-story Steel and 
granite building of the London-Paris National Park. <A con- 
tract has been signed for taking down the dome of the City 
Hall ruins, and the structure will be wrecked as fast as 
possible, though no plans have been definitely made for a 
new building to take its place. The local Lodge of Odd 
Fellows has secured a loan of $275,000 for the construction 
of a four-story building covering a lot 75 x 140 ft. at the 
corner of Seventh and Market streets. Contracts are in 
sight for a fair tonnage of concrete reinforcing material for 
buildings here and in other parts of the Coast, one of the 
largest being a 10-story structure projected in San Diego, 
Cal. A large amount of Steel is being used in the harbor 
improvements that are being made at San Francisco, plans 
for the new Pier 38, calling for approximately 400 tons of 
reinforcing Bars and nearly 1000 tons of Structural Shapes. 
Local fabricators, who are getting most of the small work, 
are still cutting prices, and a moderate tonnage of foreign 
Structural Material is being marketed here at low figures. 


Pig Iron.—The local foundry situation continues to im- 
prove, though there has not yet been any corresponding im- 
provement in the Pig Iron market. The demand for Struc- 
tural Cast Iron is steadily increasing, some good sized lots 
being used in the low brick structures which are now being 
built. While few of the foundries, except those engaged in 
ornamental work, are operating to anything like their capac- 
ity, most of them have some contracts on hand for limited 
amounts of miscellaneous work, and their stocks of Pig Iron 
are diminishing much more rapidly than for many months 
past. Stocks are still larger than is desirable, however, and 
there is no immediate demand for ordinary grades. Foun- 
dries show no disposition to anticipate their future require- 
ments, except when special inducements are offered. There 
is continual pressure to sell on the part of importers, and 
prices are accordingly low, no definite quotations being estab- 
lished. Offers of No. 1 Scotch Pig Iron for future deliv- 
ery have been made as low as $22.75, but little has been sold 
at that figure. Ordinary grades of Continental Pig Iron may 
be had still lower. Eastern Foundry Iron is offered at $27 
to $27.50, as last quoted, but little is being sold. Contracts 
for the turbines and pumps for the fire protection system are 
to be awarded this week, and if the contract goes to a local 
house some Pig Iron business may result. The bid of the 
D’Olier Engineering Company, Philadelphia, is the lowest for 
this work, but preference may be given to local manufac- 
turers, 


Coke.—The situation of Coke in this market is similar 
to that of Pig Iron, as stocks are still burdensome, both with 
foundries and dealers. There is little inquiry, and only a 
few small lots are being moved, except at liberal concessions, 
A lot of 2000 tons of Welsh Coke, which came in on the 
bark Due D’Aumale, and was not accepted by Meyer, Wil- 
son & Co., the consignees, on account of its damaged con- 
dition, was sold at auction for $7.86 per ton, or lc. per ton 
over duty and freight. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Business in Cast Iron Pipe has been 
very quiet since the first of the month, no tonnage of any 
consequence having been moved, and few inquiries being out. 
Plans for a considerable number of small installations are be- 
ing perfected, and some increase of business is looked for 
after the first of the year. Some important developments in 
regard to the fire protection system for this city are ex- 
pected in a few days. Plans have been completed for a 
water system for the town of North Yakima, Wash., but it 
has not been decided whether Iron or Steel Pipe will be 
used. The town of San Bernardino, Cal., is in the market 
for several carloads, the contract for which will be awarded 
in about a week. Plans are being made for.a water system 
for the town of Turlock, Cal. Bids have been submitted for 
Pipe for the Water Works system for Gridley, Cal., the con- 
tract for Cast Iron Pipe being awarded to the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Company, which bid $33.60 
per ton for 6 and 8 in. Pipe, $34.50 for 4-in. Pipe, and 3.4c. 
per pound for special castings. The contract for fire hy- 
drants was awarded to the Pacific Coast Supply Company. 
A water system is to be installed immediately in Wenatchee, 
Wash., at a cost of about $30,000, exclusive of machinery. 

Merchant Pipe.—Transactions in Merchant Pipe this 
month have been a little greater in the aggregate than at the 
same date in November, but this is attributed to a few orders 
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for more than average tonnage. The movement from man- 
ufacturer to jobber is very small, few orders having been 
placed for stock, though a somewhat better inquiry is re- 
ported for carload lots to be shipped from mill to consumer. 
There is little activity in the oil fields at present, and no 
large orders either for Pipe or Supplies are expected from 
that source during the winter. Discounts on jobbers’ car- 
loads are quoted as follows: 
-——Steel._—_, 


Black Galv. 
Re Sere ia 4 dels a oO 40.5 
‘ in Creer er rrr Te Teer se . 08.5 14.5 
4-in ‘ ;uetee wae eu™ Fea GOH iS. 
*% to 6 in. Septabaae bkaret i errr |. 54.5 
4 t0 12 in.. Seer s aoaNGn wiiety. bd aial.s eieay a at 61.5 16.5 
Eixira strong, plain end 
SRR ko Stes pain VOR ae Ma ene ae aes 49.5 37.5 
qr. eae Ss htg awe ele eher iera ah ee hare 5O5 5 
ee BO is a oa ek 89 eases aire ae a ee need 52.5 40.5 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
NEARER cgtkieba: tic aie kk alae aw didn wadiienehae 15.5 34.5 


Old Material.—The local market for Old Material is 
still very quiet, about the only movement being from the 
small junk dealers, who are selling Cast Iron Scrap at low 
prices. Some of the sash weight foundries are melting con- 
siderable Light Cast Iron Scrap, which they have been able 
to secure far below usual market rates. There is no demand 
for Sash Weights, but the material is being made up for 
stock. No prices are given on Heavy Cast Iron Scrap, as 
the dealers are holding large quantities for a more favorable 
market, and none could be disposed of except at a very low 
figure. About 200,000 tons, in round figures, of old Struc- 
tural Steel is now piled up in San Francisco yards, and it 
has not been decided what disposal will be made of it. 


The Enterprise Foundry Company has filed articles of in- 
corporation in San Francisco, with a capital stock of $100,- 
QO0. The incorporators are H. Martens, J. W. Heaney, C. 
J. P. Hoehn, J. L. Moore and H. J. F. Niemann. 

The Southern Pacific machine shops in Oakland, which 
have been running on a 9-hr. basis, started on an 8-hr. day 
this week. 

J. W. Miller of the Drilling Machine Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has been in Portland, Ore., with a view to 
establishing a branch in that city. 

A site of 3 acres has been secured at Boston Harbor, 
near Seattle, Wash., by Lapham Bros., Pittsburgh, who, 
it is reported, will erect a Steel plant. 

The International Iron Company has been incorporated 
av San Diego, Cal., with a capital stock of $250,000, by 
L. J. Webb, C. L. Reed, L. A. Wright, H. G. Gwyn and 
E. V. Winnek. 

The Lester Hydraulic Ram & Irrigation Company will 
construct a $25,000 plant at Vancouver, Wash., including 
a foundry equipped to produce castings up to 5 tons. 

H. H. Whittle and J. J. Evans, now conducting a foun- 
dry at Redlands, Cal., are planning a similar enterprise at 
Colton, Cal. 

The Union Iron Works, which a few months a 
employing only 350 men, now has a payroll of 1000. 

The Government will shortly erect Steel coal bunkers at 
California City with a capacity of 100,000 tons. 
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St. Louis. 


Str, Louis, Mo., December 14, 1908. 

AccorGcing to the report of the Missouri State Bureau of 
Labor and Statistics, St. Louis manufacturing establish- 
ments in 1907 turned out products valued at $314,185,326. 
Of eight leading industries, the Car works of the city held 
the second place, the product of which reached nearly $23,- 
060.000. The output of the foundries and rolling mills fig- 
ured nearly $16,500,000. Stoves and ranges exceeded in 
value $7,500,000. The great improvement in local financial 
conditions is well illustrated by the fact that in the past 
two months the gain in the deposits of the individual cus- 
tomers of the eight national banks is over $6,000,000. St. 
Louis banking institutions now have in the aggregate over 
50 per cent. larger deposits than in December, 1907. 

Coke.—The tone of the Coke market céntinues firm, 
notwithstanding a limited volume of inquiries and few trans- 
actions reported by the principal subagencies. This is the 
time of the year when activity is not expected, and as the 
leacing producers are aware of this and have a fairly large 
number of contracts in hand for forward shipment, no pres- 
sure is being exerted to affect sales. While in some instances 
the price has been advanced 10c. per ton, it is thought on 
firm: offer last week’s prices would be accepted. In quoting 
prices, reference is had to shipment over first half of 1909, 
the range for 72-hr. Foundry Coke being $2.25 to $2.75, 
f.o.b. ovens, Connellsville, according to quality and time of 
shipment. 

Pig Iron.—The market on Pig Iron is of a holiday char- 
acter, and the usual close of the year dullness is now being 
experienced. The leading sellers report some business mov- 
ing. but it is coming from the smaller outside consumers. 
No single sales above 300 tons are reported, but with some 
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houses the aggregate of sales reaches quite satisfactory fig- 
prompt shipment. Some pro- 
name a price for first half of 1909 
A confident feeling prevails that with the turn of 
there will be an active demand with an upward 
We quote Southern No. 2 Foundry, Birmingham, 
Immediate shipment and first quarter of 1909 
for second quarter, $13.50. Ohio Iron continues stro: 
at $15.50 to $16 for No. 2, at Ironton; Northern Silvery, 
per cent. Silicon, $18.50 to $19, at Jackson County furnaces. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—In Structural Iron there is 

at present very little demand, the disposition being to await 
the turm of the year, and as‘there are some important con- 
tracts to be let the inquiry will soon be improved. Standard 
Rails are quiet, but Light Rails are meeting with a good in 
quiry, and specifications on existing contracts are all that 


ures. These are mostly for 
ducers are unwilling to 
shipment. 
the year 
tendency. 
as follows: 
913: 


LI 


could Le expected. There are some inquiries pending, in- 
voiving considerable tonnage, from lumber interests. All 
kinds oi railroad track material are in demand. The busi 


ness in Bat Iron and Steel is improving, and is coming prin 
cipally from manufacturers, though jobbers are in the mar 
ket to complete assortments. 

Old Material.—While there is some inquiry from con- 
sumers, both local and at outside points, buying has been 
confined to small lots. There is a disposition among dealers 
to close out undesirable hoidings, but prices on nearly all 
the list are firm and unchanged. Dealers being aware of 
what to expect toward the close of the year, are not looking 
for much activity until after New Year’s. The offerings by 


the railroads are as follows: Missouri Pacific, 900 tons; 
Wabash, 500 tons; Vandalia, 3800 tons. We quote, as fol- 
1 
lows, f.0.b. St. Louis, per gross ton: 
Ole Trem BRUG 66.0.0 aprile oe a ae $17.00 to $17.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling.. eerie 15.50 to 16.00 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft.. 14.25 to 14.75 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub 
ject to inspection err errr y 24.00 to 24.50 
Ce Cte PM 6 o0 8 600s se ceanceee gus 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 14.75 to 15.25 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 14.75 to 15.25 
WEN NOs 0 on 08s 5 bee eas eewnctons< 10.25 to 10.75 
The following prices are per net ton: 
fron Fish Piats Saas ees . $16.00 to $16.50 
Iron Car Axies....... 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought ; Ca 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought... seeeee 13.50 to 14.00 
Railway Springs.......... bre whine hime 13.00 to 13.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth.. ...-. 13.50to 14.00 
eR at ee ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Mixed Borings, GC... 2... .608: 7.00 to 7.00 
Machine Shop Turnings, &c.........-. 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 Cast BEPAD. ccc cccee, a weteee- 13.50 to 14.00 
Railroad Malleable..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural Malleable.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Pipes and Flues....... “a 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad Sheet Scrap............ 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad Grate Bars. . 12.50 to 12.75 
Lead, Spelter, &c. Pig Lead is ruling very quiet, at 
t.12%c. to 4.15¢. Some of the trade attribute the lack of 
demand to the fear of leading interests making a further 


reduction rather than to consumers having ample supplies. 
Lead Ore is held at $26 per 1000 lb., Joplin basis. Spelter 
continues strong, at 5.05c. to 5.10¢e. for prompt shipment, and 
higher figures are asked for deferred shipment. Brass stock 
is ruling at 5.35c. for prompt and 5.50c. for deferred ship- 
ment. Zinc Ore is firm, at $44 to $45 per ton, Joplin basis. 
Surplus stocks of metal carried at smelters have been mate- 
rially reduced, and this, it is believed, will cause prices 
to strengthen after the first of the year. 

The Ewald Iron Company reports that the inquiry from 
railroads during the past six weeks has been the best of the 
year, and the sale of Stay Bolts and other high grade stock 
has been good. 

The American Car & Foundry Company reports closing 
the contract to build for the Harriman interests 1870 freight 
cars. 

The John O’Brien Boiler Works Company states that 
since early in November inquiries for boilers have steadily 
increased and orders are resulting from them. 

The Edison Electric Company, Los Angeles, Cal., is 
gathering data covering plans for the construction of a 
central plant for all of the beach towns from Santa 
Monica to Naples, taking in Ocean Park, Venice, Ingk- 
wood, Moneta, Gardena, Redondo, San Pedro, Wilming- 
ton. Long Beach and Alamitos. It is expected that in 
the neighborhood of $500,000 will be required for this 


installation. 





The British naval work given out to private builders 
includes 14 destrovers, 5 cruisers and the engines for two 
battleships, to be built in the naval dock yards. The 
destroyers will have a speed of only 27 knots, but will pos- 
sess improved sea going qualities. They will have tur- 
bines, but no provision is to be made for oil fuel. 
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Pittsburgh. 


PaRK BuILpDING, December 16, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.- Aside from an inquiry for a good block of 
Basic Iron for delivery in the first quarter of the year, there 
is little stir in the Pig Iron market. Consumers are pretty 
well covered, and as this is inventory period and business 
for this year is being closed up, there will probably not be 
any buying of Pig Iron until January. Prices are reasonably 
firm, but small lots of Basic and Bessemer Iron can be had 
from dealers at slightly lower prices than are quoted by 
furnaces. We quote Standard Bessemer Iron at $16.50; 
Basic, $15.50; Malleable Bessemer, $16; No. 2 Foundry, 
$15.50; Forge, $14.25 to $14.35, all at Valley furnace and 
for first quarter delivery, the freight rate to Pittsburgh 
being 90c. a ton. 

Steel.—Shipments of Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars and 
Forging Billets against contracts by the mills this month are 
fully as heavy as in the same period in November, and we 
are advised that several new orders for fair sized quantities 
of Billets have been placed at regular prices. We quote Bes- 
semer and Open Hearth Billets, 3% in. and larger, up to and 
including 0.25 carbon, $25; 0.26 to 0.60 carbon, $1 extra; 
over 0.60 carbon, $2 extra, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For Wheel- 
ing, Martin’s Ferry, Follansbee, Newcastle, Sharon, Steu- 
benville and Washington (Pa.) delivery, half the freight, 
or 50c. additional, is charged. Sheet and Tin Bars in random 
lengths are $27.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Forging Billets take 
$2 advance over Rolling Billets. 


(By Mail.) 


This month so far has been a distinct disappointment to 
the Steel trade, new orders having fallen off a good deal as 
compared with November, while specifications against con- 
tracts are also lighter. In fact, consumers seem more con- 
cerned just now in arranging for inventories and closing up 
the year’s business than they are in placing orders. Prices 
all along the line are reasonably firm, and very little is heard 
of cutting. Consumers of Pig Iron are pretty well covered 
for several months ahead, and there has been very little new 
buying this month. Specifications against contracts for Pig 
Iron have fallen off, but will no doubt be better when the 
new year is reached. Some contracts for Bessemer Billets, 
Forging Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars for first quarter 
and first half have been made, and while reports are current 
that regular prices on Billets and Bars are not always ob- 
served, these reports are strongly denied by the Steel mills, 
who insist that prices are being absolutely maintained. 


Ferromanganese.—There is little inquiry, consumers 
not desiring to make new contracts until after the first of 
the year. We quote foreign SO per cent. Ferro at $44, sea- 
board, or $45.90, Pittsburgh, but on a firm offer this would 
probably be shaded. 


Ferrosilicon.—This material for prompt delivery is 
scarce, and we note a sale of about 25 tons for spot shipment 
at about $64.50, Pittsburgh. For delivery over first quarter 
50 per cent. Ferrosilicon is held at about $63.50, Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—The recent inquiry for about 2500 tons 
of Chain Rods has not yet been closed. We also note an in- 
quiry for 1000 tons of Wire Rods, which will likely be placed 
before this month is out. Specifications against contracts 
are not coming in as freely this month as they did in No- 
vember, but this is probably due to inventory period. Prices 
are firm and we quote Bessemer Rods at $33; Chain Rods, 
$33, and Basic, $34, Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—No new orders are being placed, and we 
continue to quote best grades, made from all Pig Iron, at 
$28 to $28.50, Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—The demand for Iron Plates has been quite 
urgent for some time, and mills rolling the larger sizes are 
filled up for the next two or three months. One consumer 
recently placed a contract for 500 tons of wide sizes of Iron 
Plates on the basis of 1.85c., at maker’s mill. Prices are 
firm and we quote: Grooved Steel Skelp at 1.45c. to 1.50c.; 
Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 
1.75c., and Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.85c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. A 
sale is reported of about 500 tons of Sheared Iron Skelp, at 
1.85c., Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—In the past week the Carnegie Stee] Com- 
pany received new orders and specifications for nearly 2000 
tons of Light Rails and some small orders from traction 
lines for Standard Sections. Makers of Light Rails re- 
rolled from Old Rails continue to sel] at $2 to $3 a ton 
under Rails rolled from Billets. Prices on new Light Rails. 
rolled from Billets, are as follows: $25 for 25 to 45 Ib. 
Sections, with $1 advance for 20 lb.. $2 advance for 16 Ib.. 
and $3 advance for 12 lb. Standard Sections are S28, at 
mill, and Angle Splice Bars, 1.65c., at mill. 
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Structural Material.—Trade continues quiet. Bids 
have gone in from some of the local Structural concerns on 
about 2700 tons fer the new machine shop and foundry, to 
be erected by the Crane-Best Company, at Verona, and also 
on two grade crossings for the Lake Shore at Chicago, 1125 
tons. The Wm. B. Scaife & Sons’ Company has taken about 
275 tons for some new Steel buildings for Spang, Chalfant 
& Co., at Etna, Pa. We quote, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh: 
I-Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in.. inclusive, 1.60¢., net; 
I-Beams over 15 in., 1.70c. net; H-Beams over 8 in., 1.80c. ; 
Angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, 14 in. and up, 1.60c., net; 
Angles, over 6 in., 1.70c., net; Angles, 3 x 3 in. and up, 
less than 14 in., 1.50c., base, half extras, Steel Bar card; 
Tees, 3 in. and up. 1.65c., net; Zees, 3 in. and up, 1.60c., net ; 
Angles, Channels and Tees under 8 in., 1.50c., base, half ex- 
tras, Steel Bar card; Deck Beams and Blub Angles, 1.90c., 
net: Hand Rail Tees, 3c., net; Checkered and Corrugated 
Plates, 3c., net. 


Plates.—The demand shows a large falling off, as com- 
pared with the same period in November. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company is now rolling, and making ship- 
ments on the order for about 5000 tons of Plates and Shapes 
for the new Ore boat to be built by the Great Lakes Engi- 
neering Works, for the Shenango Furnace Company. While 
the Plate market is firmer, there is still some cutting in 
prices, but this does not as a rule amount to over $1 a ton, 
and for the narrow sizes. We quote: Tank Plates, *4 in. 
thick, 6144 in. up to 100 in. wide, 1.60c., base, at mill, Pitts- 
burgh. Extras over this price are as follows: 

Tank, Ship and Bridge quality, 4-in. thick on edges, 100 in. 
wide, down to but not including 6 in. wide, is taken as base. 

Steel Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per 
square foot, shall be considered 14-in. Plate. Steel Plates over 
72 in. wide must be ordered 14-in. thick on edge, or not less than 
11 lb. per square foot, to take base price. Steel Plates over 72 
in. wide ordered less than 11 lb. per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shall take the place of 3-16-in. 

Percentages as to overweight on Plates, whether ordered to 
gauge or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 
Stee] Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications. 

Gauges under 14-in. to and including 3-16-in. Plates 


es nse tore ee ke abe Seek eee ee’ $0.10 
Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8.....  .15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9...... “20 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 


rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
I CN nods cs it bd AK Se eG 8 HESS 20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates................. 10 
“ A.B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates... .20 
EOE ds base bea hd oN wb 6k ee ae wk 0 
NR errr ie ere 40 
OE pis. a. rr ovo 
Shell grade of Steel is abandoned. 

For widths over 100 in. up to 110 in............ 05 
For widths over 110 in. up to 115 in............ 10 
For widths over 115 in. up to 120 in............ Ld 
For widths over -120 in. up to 1235 in............ 25 
For widths over 125 in. up to 130 in............ 20 
ge SY ee er eee ee 1.00 


TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.50c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—A fair number of new orders for Black, Gal- 
vanized and Corrugated Roofing Sheets is being placed this 
month, but this being the closing month of the year, when 
inventory is being taken, jobbers and large consumers are 
naturally doing as little buying as possible until after the 
first of the year. However, the general Sheet trade is show- 
ing betterment over the conditions of several months ago, and 
the percentage of capacity in operation has largely increased. 
This week the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is 
operating 108 hot mills, or 61 per cent, of its capacity, sev- 
eral of its largest Sheet plants being operated in full, among 
these being the Vandergrift Works, 37 hot mills; Canal 
Dover Works, 11 hot mills, and the Leechburg Works, which 
bas eight hot mills, is running seven this week. It is believed 
the demand for Sheets will be quite active after the first of 
the year. Prices are being well maintained, only very slight 
concessions being occasionally made, and not more than $1 
to $2 a ton on desirable orders. For shipment from mill 
regular prices are as follows: Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 
and heavier, 1.80c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85c.; Nos. 18 and 14, 
1.90¢c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2c.: Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.25c.: Nos. 22 to 24, 2.30c.: Nos. 25 and 26, 2.35c.; No. 27, 
2.40c.; No. 28, 2.50c.: No. 29, 2.60c.; No. 30, 2.70c. Gal- 
vanized Sheets, Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 
2.55c.: Nos. 15 and 16, 2.65c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 
and 24, 2.95c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15¢c.; No. 27, 3.35c.; No. 
28, 3.55c.; No. 29, 3.70c.; No. 30, 3.95c.; No. 28, Painted 
Reofing Sheets, $1.75 per square, and Galvanized Roofing 
Sheets, No. 28, $3.10 per square, for 24-in. corrugations. 
These prices are subject to a rebate of 5c. per 100 lb. to the 
large trade under the usual conditions, jobbers charging the 
usual advances for small lots from store. 


Tin Plate.—The demand is fairly active, but it is known 
that some large orders are being held up until after the first 
of the year. Leading mills are now working largely on 
contracts for Bright Plate placed some time ago by the lead- 
ing salmon packers and canning interests, most of this ton- 
nage to be shipped out prior to April 1. <A larger percentage 
of Tin Plate capacity is operating now than for some time. 
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Several of the leading independent mills, including the Pope 
Tin Plate Company at Steubenville, Ohio, 12 hot mills, and 
Mecixeesport Tin Plate Company, 10 hot mills, are operating 
full, while the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is oper- 
ating this week 186 hot mills, or 56 per cent. of its Tin Plate 
eapacity. The South Sharon Works at South Sharon, Pa., 
containing 20 hot Tin mills, is now in full operation. We 
are advised that prices are firm, and that practically all of 
the orders placed for some time were at full regular prices. 
We quote: $38.70 for 100-lb. Cokes, 14 x 20, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 
days, this price being subject to the usual rebate of 5c. per 
base box in large lots. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Few new orders for Iron or 
Steel Bars are being placed, consumers being covered by 
contracts given to the mills some time ago. on which specifica- 
tions are coming in quite freely. The Cambria Steel Com- 
pany, one of the largest Steel Bar makers, is running to 
nearly 9O per cent. of capacity, while Republic, Carnegie 
and Jones & Laughlin are running about the same. The 
Youngstown mills of Republic are on this week practically 
full with good prospects ahead. The higher prices ruling 
on Iron and Steel Scrap are having the effect of making 
prices on Bars very firm, and we are advised that regular 
prices on both Iron and Steel Bars are being maintained. 
We quote Iron Bars at 1.42c., Pittsburgh, for Western ship- 
ment, or 1.60c., Chicago, while the price for delivery in the 
Pittsburgh District is 1.50c. Steel Bars are firm, at 1.40c., 
Pittsburgh, for base sizes. 


Hoops and Bands.—The season is practically over, but 
as yet the mills have made no announcement of their prices 
on Hoops and Bands for next year. It is probable this will 
be done very early in January, when it is expected that some 
large contracts for all of next year delivery will be placed. 
Regular prices are as follows: Steel Hoops, 1.80c., base, full 
Hoop card prices; Steel Bands, 1.40c., base, half Steel card 
extra, all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, in carload lots, for delivery 
during 1908. 


Railroad Spikes.—A few of the large Western roads 
have placed some heavy contracts for Spikes for delivery over 
all of 1909 at present prices, but the local Spike makers are 
not inclined to take orders for such long delivery at present 
rates, believing that if general trade improves early in the 
year prices on Spikes may be higher. Some fair sized new 
orders for quick shipment are being placed with local mills 
by the railroads, but these are mostly for repair work. It is 
expected that the Pennsylvania Railroad will place its Spike 
order within the next week, to be followed by orders from 
other roads. Prices are firm, and we quote: Standard sizes, 
4% x 9-16 in., at $1.70, and the smaller sizes at $1.80 per 
100 lb., in carload and larger lots, with an advance of 5c. 

er 100 lb. for less than carload, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Pipe.—The regular demand for merchant 
sizes is keeping up remarkably well, but new orders entered 
this month will not be as large as in November, which was 
an exceptionally good month in the Pipe trade. Jobbers are 
not specifying as freely at present against contracts, but 
this is due to inventory period, and the desire to close up 
the year’s business with as light stocks on hand as possible. 
We note an inquiry in the market for 30 miles of 6 and 8 in. 
Line Pipe for a gas line in Louisiana, and also 20 miles of 6 
in. for theWestern Pacific Railroad in Utah. This latter order 
has been hanging fire for some time. We also note an 
inquiry for 10 miles of Iron Pipe for delivery in the. gas 
fields of Pennsylvania. The Standard Oil Company jis buy- 
ing heavily of Pipe right along, its total business this year 
being reported as fully as large as last year. Prices on both 
Iron and Steel Pipe are being absolutely maintained. Dis- 
counts on Steel Pipe, *, to 6 in., to the large trade, are 76 
and 5 per cent. off list. Regular discounts are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads, 


Steel. 
Black. Galv. 
1g to 4 Oe a deh kek’ ele Wid Seo eae me eee a O44 51 
Ch Micah es wae sea ou se 04e Kee ae eseeevve 69 55 
en aka wa 66d besa teeee CaTeaeedecsaenes 71 5O 
Re Na a ied ing Aik Wa oO Oe ae 75 65 
<¢ O85  « RRR rrr rr ree re rere 72 57 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
Me RRMERS hich, aa Byki elake a Rek eae eS 60 48 
WO gd | ESR A on mates aa en ee te are 67 55 
MUEURTEEN, 5 Seiiccak Sutil cach ohne v aoa 63 51 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
et Pr: c. crank @emee wd wale ae ae oe eae 6 45 


Discounts on Genuine Iron Pipe are as follows: 


Sh cdiss cecsVhninwadsakiuen’ 65 
Beis wa wisn sriseias omy apn a aaa ae eee swig 53 
a  ehite' oi of Nis Sh wk ew eck Wea’ Kae x aed Bed 69 DT 
MS Sit a dod 4 hae KI a eee eee ee 73 63 
2g gg Aree rr Terre re TEER Er re. 70 55 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
Ree ne Pe Rs Cree as eee asa nan ss serecee 46 
Pe ris dhs besa Ke ee ee OOS eee eS ee 65 53 
ae te 8 ‘n SPF OT CeCe Ce eT ere ee Tee 61 49 
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advised that the demand for 


Merchant Steel.—We are 
Shafting continues fairly active, and prices are being better 


maintained than for some time. New orders for Merchant 
Steel are light, and specifications against contracts are man 
fair. We quote Cold Rolled Shafting at 57 per cent. off 
carloads and 52 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered in 
base territory. Regular prices on Merchant Steel, which are 
being shaded to some extent, are as follows: Smooth Fin- 
ished Machinery Steel, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 
1.75¢c. to 1.85¢c.; Cutter Shoe Steel, 2.15c. to 2.25¢c.: Toe 
Calk, 1.90¢e. to 1.95c.; Railroad Spring Steel, 1.60c¢. to 
L.75c., the higher prices being for Pennsylvania Railroad 
analysis. Carriage Spring Steel is 1.80c.; Tire Steel. [ron 
finish, 1144 x 44 in. and heavier, 1.40c.; under 1% in., 1.55¢. 
Planished Tire Steel is 1.60c., all f.o.b., at mill. 

Spelter.—Prices are not quite as firm as last week, and 
prime grades of Western are now held at about 4.90c. to 
L5e., East St. Louis, equal to 5.02U%ec. and 5.07! Pitts- 
burgh. 


Boiler Tubes. 


are being placed by the 


Some small orders for Locomotive Tubes 
railroads for repair work, but the 
large orders are being held back. ‘There is some large in- 
quiry for Locomotive Tubes for next year’s delivery. The 
demand for Merchant Tubes is light, and while prices are 
firmer, some concessions are still being made. For Merchant 
Tubes in small lots, on which an extra 5 per cent. is allowed 
in carloads, discounts are as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. 


Iron Steel 
Ry Ra te bre Wened Case eweeeenaaatees $2 17 
MRR nay iciccaadasoaekeeaceene 42 59 
cian Wie ae hw BLA ce Ok a LR ow a ae 47 61 
re a er ieee 65 
ee eee ore eee errr reer: Te 42 59 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—Some unusual conditions exist 
in the local Serap trade. The Eastern market is so strong 
that some local dealers who are buying Serap at points north 
and west of Pittsburgh instead of bringing it to this city are 
routing it through, to Philadelphia and other points, the 
freight rate being only $1 higher than to Pittsburgh. It is 
said that Heavy Steel Serap from as far west as Indian- 
apolis has recently been sold for delivery in Philadelphia and 
other Eastern consuming points. Local consumers of Scrap 
are pretty well covered, including the Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany, which is the largest individual consumer, and are not 
inclined to take in any more Scrap this month than they can 
avoid. However, the market is firm, and this month the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio railroads sold very 
little Scrap, turning down offers made by dealers, believing 
they will get higher prices very early in the year. We quote 
per gross ton as follows: Heavy Steel Scrap for Pittsburgh, 
Steubenville, Sharon, Leechburg or Monessen delivery, $16.50 


to $16.75; Cast Iron Borings, $11.50 to $11.75 Sundled 
Sheet Serap, $13.50 to $13.75; No. 1 Busheling Scrap, 


$14.75 to a No. 2, $10.75 to $11; No. 1 Cast Serap, $15 
to $15.2 ; [ron Axles, $24.50 to $25; Sheet Bar Crop Ends, 
$18.50 to $19. Rerolling Rails, 18, delivered, Cambridge, 





Ohio, or $18.50, delivered, Cumberland, Md.; Low Phos- 
phorus Melting Stock 0.04 and under, $18.50 to $19; Steel 
Axles, $19.50 to $20; Grate Bars, $13 to $13.25; Machine 


Shop Turnings, $12.50 to $13; Railroad Wrought Scrap, $17 
to $17.25; Railroad Malleable Serap, $15.50 to $15.75; Iron 
Rails, $18.75 to $19, and Locomotive Tires, $17.50 to $17.75. 
We note sales of about 400 tons of Cast Iron Borings at 
$11.50; 1000 tons of Heavy Steel Scrap at $16.75, Sharon, 
and about 600 tons at about $16.75, Monessen, Pa. 

Coke.—The Coke trade has been somewhat quiet, but we 
note that a Shenango Valley furnace is in the market for its 
entire requirements of Furnace Coke, about 200 tons a day, 
for first half of the year, while a local furnace is in the 
market for about 7500 tons of Coke a month for first half 
of the year. None of this business has yet been closed. 
Coke makers are quoting $1.90 to $2 a net ton for strictly 
Connellsville Furnace Coke for first half of the year, while 
for Klondike Furnace Coke $1.85 to $1.90 is quoted. Con- 
nellsville Furnace Coke for spot shipment is a little weak- 
er, and we note a sale of about 2500 tons for December 
shipment at $1.80, at oven. Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry 
Coke for first half of the year is held at $2.25 to $2.40, while 
outside makes are offered at about $2.15, at oven. The out 
put of Coke last week in the two Connellsville regions was 
235,211 tons, an increase over the previous week of 6000 
tons, 


The Follansbee Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, works at 
Follansbee, W. Va.. manufacturer of high grade Tin Plate 
and Steel Sheets, has opened an office at 11 East Town street, 
Columbns, Ohio, with Herbert B. Jones, district sales agent 
in charge. Drummond, McCall & Co., Montreal and Toronto, 
have been appointed agents for the sale of Follansbee Pol- 
ished Steel Sheets in the Dominion of Canada. 

The Mechanics’ Supply Company, Pittsburgh, will on or 
about December 21 move its offices and stock from 209 Water 
street to 324 Third avenue. 

Thos. Heyward, Jr.., 


of the firm of Thos. R. Heyward 
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& €o., formerly Daft, Heyward & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, ex- 
clusive agents in the Pittsburgh District for Frank Samuel, 
Philadelphia, for the sale of Dinsdale Standard English 80 
per cent. Ferromanganese. Spiegeleisen and other alloys, has 
accepted a position with Walter-Wallingford & Co. of Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati, and will assist Mr. Wallingford and 
Mr. Price in the management of the Pittsburgh office of that 
fiim in the handling of its various agencies for Pig Iron and 
Coke. Mr. Heyward still retains the agencies for alloys, &c., 
above mentioned, and these will be handled jointly through 
the firm of Walter-Wallingford & Co. Andrew J. MacEwan 
of Thos. R. Heyward & Co. has also accepted a position with 
Walter-Wallin&ford & Co., and will act in the same capacity 
as heretofore with the first mentioned company. 
i 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 15, 1908. 

Repeated rumors and denials regarding the placing of 
Rail orders for next year by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany have kept the trade guessing during the past week. 
While official confirmation is still lacking, we are in a posi- 
tion to state that a decision as to the tonnage, allotment 
and specifications, regarding which there has been so much 
controversy between the officials of the company and the 
tail makers, was reached several days ago, and the formal 
orders, if they have not already gone forward, will do so in 
the next day or so. While details have in a measure become 
public, they are not yet confirmed, although we are pretty 
safe in saying that the total order will be for 135,000 tons, 
with the privilege of increasing it to 160,000 tons, the allot- 
ment being as follows: Illinois Steel Company and Carnegie 
Steel Company, 62,000 tons; Cambria Steel Company, 25,000 
tons; Pennsylvania Steel Company, 25,000 tons; Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company, 13,000 tons; Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, 10,000 tons. It is expected that about one-half of the 
order will be for Open Hearth and the other half Besse- 
mer Steel. Official information regarding the details of 
specifications is not yet available. With the placing of this 
order heavy buying is expected to come from some of the 
other roads, which have been awaiting the action of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The Pig Iron market in this terri- 
tory has been rather dull, as is customarily the case at this 
season of the year, and business, outside of a few scattered 
lots of fair size, has been confined to small spot lots. 
Prices are very firm and the market on the whole shows in- 
creasing strength. In finished and semifinished lines the 
demand has been rather light. Refined Iron Bars are strong- 
er and prices show an advancing tendency. Old Materials 
are decidedly stronger, particularly Heavy Melting Steel, 
which has advanced sharply owing to a recent heavy sale. 

Pig Iron.—Characteristic end of the year dullness is to 
be noted in the local Iron market. With few exceptions 
transactions have been on a small scale, the business com- 
ing from buyers who usually purchase for their prompt and 
near future requirements only. The situation is decidedly 
strong, sellers in a number of instances being out of the 
market as far as Iron for the next month or two is con- 
cerned, and are not anxious to take tonnage for forward 
deliveries, at the ruling market prices. Melters are reported 
to be taking deliveries freely, and in some cases are urging 
shipment on Iron purchased for January and February de- 
livery. It is said that stocks on furnace banks are still 
slowly decreasing, and some further capacity will be put in 
blast to take care of the increased general orders taken by 
some producers. The No. 3 Brooke Furnace at Birdsboro 
will be blown in next week, and be run largely on Basic 
Iron; while the No. 3 Warwick, at Pottstown, will go in 
as soon as rebuilding is completed, which is now expected 
to be about February 1. During the week the large ma- 
jority of sales have been in the Foundry grades, the indi- 
vidual tonnages, outside of some fair lots of Pipe Iron, being 
small, usually for pretty prompt delivery. Pipe makers have 
taken small tonnages of high grade Foundry Iron, while at 
least one block of several thousand tons of high silicon 
Forge, for foundry purposes, delivery over the first quarter 
of the year, was sold at $16, delivered. Prices for standard 
eastern Pennsylvania No. 2X Foundry are very firm, and 
while $17.25, delivered, can still be done, sellers in a number 
of cases find no difficulty in obtaining $17.50 for that grade, 
while a few instances are to be noted where the top price 
has been bettered. Virginia Foundry Irons have been sold 
in small lots for shipment into this territory, at $17.50, de- 
livered, for prompt No. 2X, and in one instance, where de- 
livery ran through the first quarter, 25 cents advance was 
obtained. One Virginia seller reports the sale of several 
thousand tons of Pipe Iron, to a nearby consumer, at 
$13.75, furnace. Southern Iron has not been active, some 
small lots have been sold, but with prices ranging from 
$13 to $13.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry, ‘little ton- 
nage can be sold to the general foyndry trade in this terri- 
tory. The demand for Forge Iron, at least on the part of 
the rolling mills, has been comparatively light, although 
some tonnage of this grade has been taken by Cast Iron 
Pipe foundries. Sales for mill purposes have been confined 
to small lots for early delivery, at ruling quotations, al- 
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though some producers have advanced their asking prices 
50 cents a ton. While no new business has been done in 
Basic Iron, a belated report of one lot of about 6000 tons, 
sold last week at a price under $17, delivered, came out. 
Steel makers in this territory are in the market for some 
20,000 to 30,000 tons of Iron of this grade, for delivery 
during the second half of the year, for which sellers ask 
flat $17, delivered, and while there is no apparent disposi- 
tion to shade the price, a reduction of 25 cents would, it is 
believed, result in the placing of considerable business. Low 
Phosphorus Iron has not been in active demand, although 
one seller reports a sale of 5000 tons of 0.035 Iron, for 
Western shipment, at a price equivalent to $21.50, delivered 
in this territory. The market on the whole is very firm 
throughout. The melt must be increasing, judging from the 
way buyers take deliveries, and a decided improvement is 
looked for early next year. For delivery in buyers’ yards. 
eastern Pennsylvania and nearby territory, quotations for 
delivery during the first quarter of next year range as 
follows: 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X Foundry. $17.25 to $17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 Plain.... 16.75 to 17.00 
Vicginia, No. 2 X Foundry.........+. 17.25 to 17.75 
Virginia, No. 2 Plain.......cccecesece 17.00 to 17.25 
CROW. DRUG, snc 20s 00s hh 60 0s asa we de 15.75 to 16.00 
PE Sec ch he hdd ne ewes sO eke & eer eee 16.75 to 17.00 
Low Phosphorus... .ccscscvsessscsess 21.50 to 21.75 


Ferromanganese.—Inquiries have been light, and no 
sales of importance haye been reported. In the absence of 
business quotations show less variation, the majority of 
sellers naming $46 to $46.50, Baltimore, for delivery over the 
first hali of the year. 

Steel Billets.—Business continues along narrow lines. 
Inquiries for any tonnage of size are scarce, the current de- 
mand being largely for small, prompt lots. Prices are un- 
changed, ordinary Rolling Steel for delivery in this territory 
being quoted at $26.20, with Forging Steel $28.20, subject to 
the usual extras for high carbons and special sizes. 

Plates.—A fair volume of business continues to come 
out, mostly of a miscellaneous character, although several 
large lots are pending. An increase in the demand for Boiler 
Plates is to be noted, while Plates for structural and ship 
work continue in fair demand. No change is to be noted in 
prices, which, for delivery in this territory, range as follows: 

Parts 


Carloads. carload, 
Cents. Cents. 


Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel........... Liao 1.80 
Flange or Boiler Steel........... Tree 1.95 
Commerctal VPIPGDOK..ccccicsccsvaces ane 2.00 
MOTIONS 603-600 Cc UK ab ch aieis AiG ww 6 ee har 2.20 
Locomotive Firebox Steel........eee20ee220 2.30 
The above are base prices for 4-in. and heavier. The following 
extras apply: ary per 
eee: a SG aio wia's o's dia 0 06 babe ba vena anes $0.10 
SF OES) WG ANS a5 44 0.54 0 86'S AN4 NWI 2 OS << 
le & Se Oe USSSA rrr eee ee ee ee er 25 
ee OPOR Bee GO BIO Wiis sa 652s ce waeveenteee -05 
a OO De RADE SED EN a's o'o. sis sivea ads oa0:20 ee #8 10 
ell Ee eh SD) OR errr eer rr rs Tae 15 
TA A Dee OO BD Bie sbcscceseccedceseases 25 
Plates over 125 to 130 in... cccccescses aw~see |e 


PIR OEl TO Win 6060S bb oak en NS0a's cneenaen, BO 


Structural Material.—Several large propositions which 
have claimed the attention of the trade for some little time 
still remain unclosed. Current business has been small and 
of a miscellaneous character, and little of importance is 
expected to develop until after the turn of the year. Prices 
are being firmly held, and for delivery in this territory range 
from 1.75c. to 1.90c., according to specifications. 


Sheets.—A material improvement in the demand is to 
be noted, due to a considerable extent to the fact that buyers 
are covering their requirements during the usual year end 
suspension of mills for the holidays, stock taking and re- 
pairs. The business is fairly close to the average, although 
mills have but little booked ahead. Quotations for mill ship- 
ments range as follows, a tenth of a cent extra being added 
for small lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c. ; 
Nos. 25 to 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.90c. 

Bars.—Little business of importance has come out, trans- 
actions being for the most part in small lots, for which there 
is quite a fair inquiry. Prices of Refined Iron Bars are 
stiffer owing to advancing prices of raw materials, and some 
mills announcing further advances, as high as 1.60c., mill, 
being quoted in one instance, but this is the extreme, 1.45c. 
to 1.50c., mill, representing the general average, equal to 
1.52c. to 1.60c., delivered, in this territory. Steel Bars are 
unchanged at 1.55c., with Rerolled Bars at 1.50c., delivered, 
in this district. 

Coke.—No particular change is to be noted in the de- 
mand for Coke. Prices for the better brands are firm, and 
some of the low price sellers have withdrawn quotations. 
Sales, however, have not been extensive and prices show no 
change. Foundry Coke is quoted at $2.30 to $2.60, at oven, 
and Furnace Coke, $1.90 to $2.10, at oven. For delivery in 
this territory prices range about as follows: 

Connellsville Furnace Ccke..... io ane oe 

Weundry Coke.......... peau t seen euen 


4 
Mountain Furnace Coke.........ecece0- 8 
Ce ge! Ee rem 


.90 to $4.10 
.20 to 4.50 
50to 3.70 
80to 4.10 
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Old Material.—The market, particularly for Heavy 
Melting Steel, is decidedly stronger. The heavy transactions 
of last week, by which one melter in this territory took 25,- 
Q0U tons of that grade, fer delivery over three months, at a 
reported average price of $17.75, delivered, has forced price 
up. While quotations are being made on a higher basis, no 
sales are reported, as Steel makers as a rule refuse to pay 
ever $17, although $17.85 is understood to have been paid 
by a mill for a small tonnage. Moderate sales of rolling mill 
Scrap at full prices have been made, and small tonnages 
have also been sold in some of the specialties. While buying 
has not been active the market is firm, and quotations while 
to some extent nominal range about as follows, for deliveries 
in Luyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points: 





No. 1 Steel Scrap and Crops..........$17.50 to $18.00 
a POUR ONOE ss 660 Soe ke se 4 kee 688s 18.50 to 19.50 
Coen WO ENN 2.546) o ei kDikta G4 .d Sle i es 22.50 to 23.00 
ee SOOM MINS oa bad cass ce vanveenees 24.25to 24.75 
ee SE MEO 0.0 3-6 000 0d a OO wwe wi 21.25 to 21.75 
Old Car Wheels..... CO eae aire a 16.00 to 17.00 
Choice No. 1 BR. BR. Wrought. ...eccevece 20.00 to 20.50 
ES, SM ihc wig das sk eae neces 16.00 to 3.50 
SEREIVOME DEBIICADIO. 6 oc ccc caccceccsces 15.75 to 25 
Wrougme:2POR PIC... ccc cc stewneoe 15.25 to 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap......cccccees 13.75 to 
Pe SN Sn 6 ns. s sce a aad ane ela a 10.00 to 
WRG ERIPIINED oc ks asc bsewetcnen 14.00 to 
RRR PIE aor g 2 ain a cone ore tana a wa 13.75 to 
PE MN ar ann ante Snare Saigiareauelab as 13.00 to 
SACRE SOM SG asiiw baleen sae eee Wecaakan 14.50 to 
siitaecacicadmaiiaaaa aaa 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 15, 1908. 

Iron Ore.—The lake shipping season, which has just 
closed, has been most unsatisfactory to the vessel owners. 
The start was late and at no time was the volume of business 
large enough to take care of over about 60 per cent. of the 
vessel capacity. Many freighters, including some owned by 
leading Ore firms, were idle all the season. The bulk of the 
Ore was moved in boats owned by the shippers. While 
operating expenses were not reduced, Ore carrying charges 
were reduced 10 cents a ton at the beginning of the season, 
and the lower rate remained in effect till the close of navi- 
gation. Half of the boats of some of the independent vessel 
interests did not go into commission during the season. Ow- 
ing to the light movement of Ore many of the big freighters 
that took cargoes of coal up the lakes were forced to come 
down light. As a result of the poor season little money was 
made for the stockholders of the vessel property. Dividends 
will be paid by some of the lines, but they will be small as 
compared with the few previous years. Shipping orders for 
Ore have dropped off and little is moving from the docks. 
Furnace yards are well filled, and it is expected that dock 
shipments will be light for the greater part of the winter. 
Ore prices at Lake Erie ports are as follows: Old Range 
Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25; Old Range Non- 
Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba Non-Bessemer, $3.50. 

Pig Iron.—The local market is almost lifeless. There 
are practically no inquiries. The only activity noted is a 
slight spurt in Toledo. A local interest made six sales from 
its Toledo furnaces during the week, aggregating SOOO tons. 
More than half of this was Foundry Iron, the remainder 
being Malleable. The Iron was mostly for delivery during 
the first quarter, some being for the entire first half. The 
largest lot was 3000 tons. Most of this tonnage was sold 
at $16, at furnace, for No. 2 Foundry and Malleable. A 
local. foundry has made inquiry for 2000 tons of Foundry 
Iron for last half, on which a price of $17, at furnace, for 
No. 2, was quoted. Some consumers would doubtless cover 
for a portion of their last half requirements if they could 
do so at the present prices. The market is firm and prices 
are stationary, furnaces not shading quotations to get busi- 
ness. No. 2 Foundry is quoted at $15.50 to $16, Valley 
furnace, for the first half, furnace interests that are well 
sold up holding to the higher figure. Shipping orders on 
contracts are reported satisfactory by all furnace interests, 
showing considerable improvement as compared with two 
or three months ago. Stock piles have been reduced con- 
siderably, some of the furnaces now shipping out Iron 
faster than they are making it. Instead of buying spot Iron 
for immediate requirements, many consumers are asking that 
January shipments be anticipated. A local interest received 
five requests of that kind in one day last week. The River 
Furnace of the Upson Nut Company, which has been out 
of blast for relining, will be blown in December 16. Emma 
Furnace of the American Steel & Wire Company was blown 
in last week after being idle for over a year. There is some 
inquiry for Bessemer Iron, but only in lots of 500 tons or 
less. We note the sale of 300 tons of No. 1 Southern Iron 
for export to Canada. For spot shipment we quote No. 2 
Northern Foundry Iron at $16.75 to $17, delivered, Cleve- 
land. For the first quarter and first half we quote, de- 
livered, Cleveland, as follows: 

og TN ae i ea ce $17.40 to $17.90 





Northern Foundry, No. to 17.75 
Northern Foundry, No. £ to 16.75 
Northern Foundry, No. 3.. 25 to 16.75 
Sy, SING ace A's wa )e. 0 SW wiwietn ch ete% 5.25 to 15.75 
BOutnern POUMGrT. NO: Bios ss cccccevcve rrr et 
Jackson County Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon.... 20.05 
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Coke.— There is some inquiry for Furnace Coke. but no 
activity in the Foundry Coke market. Considerable Furnace 
Coke for spot shipment s being offered at $1.75 to $1.80, at 
oven. A local interest has received inquiries for Furnace 
Coke for last half delivery, but is not inclined to quote prices 
so far ahead. For first half delivery we quote Standard 
Connellsville Furnace Ccke at $2 to $2.10, at oven. Con- 
nellsville 72-hr. Foundry Coke is firm at $2.25 to $2.50, at 
oven, for the first half, 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The market shows 
activity. Specifications have fallen off somewhat, and prac- 
tically no new business is being placed. While no change in 
conditions is expected until after the turn in the year, sales 
agents are quite hopeful of a decided improvement in the 
volume of business about the middle of January. Specifica- 
tions are mostly for Steel Bars in small lots from manu- 
facturers. The demand for Steel Bars is holding up well 
Some good stock orders have come from the jobbers, but 
from now until inventories are completed jobbers will with- 
hold their orders as much as possible. Good specifications 
for Shapes and Plates continue to come from the shipbuild- 
ing companies. New business in Iron Bars is exceedingly 
light, but prices are being firmly maintained. The two local 
Bar mills are running full this week, specifications having 
improved somewhat on low priced contracts that expire 
January 1. In spite of the talk of firmer prices on Plates, 
some of the mills that make the narrow sizes are still shad- 
ing prices $2 a ton. The demand continues light. In some 
cases not a specification has been received from consumers 
with whom contracts were made early in the fall. While 
Sheets are firmer, some of the independent mills are still 
shading prices. Specifications on Structural contracts are 
light, but an improvement is looked for early in the year. 
Bridge builders have little work on hand, and few orders are 
coming from that source. The Lake Shore Railroad has an 
inquiry out for 1000 tons of Structural Material for grade 
crossing elimination work in Chicago. Business with jobbers 
so far this month has been slightly better than in Novem- 
ber, but orders are expected to be light for the balance of 
the month. The new Cuyahoga plant of the American Steel 
& Wire Company has started in operation in a small way, 
but the equipment has not yet all been installed, and it will 
be some time before the plant will be in full operation 
We quote: Iron Bars, 1.50c., Cleveland, for car lots; Steel 
Bars, 1.60c., Cleveland, for car lots, half extras; Beams and 
Channels, 1.70c., base, Cleveland, and Plates, 4-in. and 
heavier, 1.70c., Cleveland. We quote Sheets, mill shipments, 
car lots, Cleveland, as follows: Blue Annealed, No, 10, 
1.90¢c.; Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.60c.; Galvanized, No. 28, 
3.65c. Jobbers quote Iron Bars out of stock at 1.55¢c. to 
1.60c., and Steel Bars at 1.60c. to 1.70c. Beams and Chan- 
nels from warehouse are 2c., and Plates, 14-in. and heavier, 
1.90c. Warehouse prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue 
Annealed, No. 10, 2.10e.; Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.70c.; 
Galvanized, No. 28, 3.80c. Warehouse prices on Boiler 
Tubes, 23% to 5 in., are 65 per cent. discount, and on Black 
Merchant Iron Pipe, base sizes, 71 per cent. discount. 


Old Material.—The market is quiet and dealers do not 
look for an improvement until after the holidays. Consumers 
are taking only a limited amount of Scrap on contract, and 
as they are well covered for the balance of the year, no new 
orders are being placed. One local mill has partially held up 
shipments during the past week, and this has resulted in a 
slight softening of the market on some grades of Scrap. 
While dealers are holding pretty firmly to prices, Scrap on 


little 


the cars would not bring at forced sale a price higher than 
about 50 cents a ton under the regular market quotations. 


Dealers’ prices to the trade, per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, 
are as follows: 


Old Steel Rails : ek Z ....$16.50 to $17.00 
Old Tron Raiis.... ; ; ... 19.50 to 20.00 
Steel Car Axles... Gee .... 20.50to 21.00 
Ce Ee Ei a e ecswevess eeeeee 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel........ : 15.50 to 15.75 
Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over 22.00 to 23.00 
Railroad Malleable..... pier 14.50 to 15.00 
Agricultural Malleable........ re 13.50 to 14.00 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap....... 9.50 to 10.00 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
i. Be get: Serer rr rere ee eee $20.00 to $20.50 
Ce ais 24 a aeHneesdcrceaees 8.50to 9.00 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 9.50to 10.00 
Steel Axle Turnings....... a ...- 11.00to 11.50 
Pe) SOI. cede cecuswietes 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 15.50 to 16.00 
a sais ect ae oh aa 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove Plate.... saa ani aita alee aaa ae ar a 12.00 to 12.50 
tS OE CTO, 5c acc cctadecessesaeants 9.00 


- ee 


Buffalo. 


BuFrrato, N. Y., December 15, 1908. 
Pig Jron.—-Notwithstending the fact that the market has 
entered upon the usual period of quietness attending the 
year end holiday season, the volume of inquiries and orders 
is surprisingly well maintained, for Foundry grades and 
Basic, with satisfactory conditions in all lines. An encour- 
aging feature from the furnacemen’s viewpoint is that buy- 
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ers concede prices asked wiit: less contention than heretofore. 
Local furnaces are practically out of the market on all low 
grades, heavy bookings indicating they will be in this posi- 
tion for several months ‘o come. Another of the Lebanon 
furnaces of the Lackawanna Steel Company will be blown in 
the first of the year, vrobably on Foundry grades. Prices 
are firm. inclining to the maximum side of the schedule. We 
quote as follows, f.o.b. Buffalo: 





BiG, De I a ba 5 se cc cece s cscs 3.25 to $16.75 
i Ns io 5-60 e dn'w 6.020 90:8 :6.0'% 75 to 16.25 
MO; 2 BORDas oss ee res Oto 15.75 
OE oO”. SA ee 15.50 to 15.75 
Sn PC ok Curie 6 aie es wb ws ee owes 15.25 to 15.75 
58 SE a eee eer 16.00 to 16.50 
Mealleablice TemCMROF.. ...- 2 cscccccnncs 17.00 to 17.50 
PRONE Gun Weer eases essa ne ee aoe we 20.75 to 21.25 


Old Material.—The market is quiet and somewhat low- 
er in trend. Most consumers have supplied their needs until 
after the first of the year. Prices are not quite as firm as 
for the past two or three weeks, but are not quotably lower. 
The following schedule fairly represents the market 


Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... $15.50 to ae 00 
No. 1 Ratiroad Wrought... .......<0- 17.00 to -75 
No. 1 Railroad and Machinery Cast 

A a ea ae a 14.75 to 15.50 
ee IE, iaciliek'w'o Wak ow eo be athe 19.00 to 20.00 
ee ES Eee eee eee te 22.50 to 23.50 
ing ig a4 nh wai +104 16.75 to 17.75 
maticoad BARMGRDle.. ... 5. cesscwsescs 14.50 to 15.00 
eb Cistains o dukes 6 alee 13.00 to 13.50 
Locomotive Grate Bars.............. 12.50to 13.00 
EEE Ce ie ae err 12.50 to 13.00 
Wrought Iron and Soft Steel Turnings. 9.00to 9.50 
Clean Cast Iron Borings............. 8.50to 9.00 
No, 2 Busielite BerOp. 2.26. 60ccceces 14.25 to 14.75 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications on contracts 
for Bars, Plates and Structural Shapes are coming along in 
satisfactory volume, although there has been a slight falling 
off in new orders owing to the near approach of the holiday 
season and annual inventory time. In Structural Material 
considerable new business is developing for the fore part of 
the new year. The Adle? Bros. Company’s clothing manu- 
facturing building, Rochester, will require about 400 tons of 
reinforced concrete Bars, and specifications for this work 
will soon be ready for figuring. Specifications for Structural 
Material required for the group of four Steel frame buildings 
to be erected by the Buffalo Orphan Asylum will be ready 
for bids about January 1. The contract for Structural Steel 
for the engineering building of the Union College at Schenec- 
tady will not be let until early in the spring. 





Cincinnati. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, December 16, 1908.—(By Teclegraph.) 

Sentimentally, the Iron and Steel markets show more 
strength than fcr several months. Jobbers of Tool Steel, 
high grade Shafting and material entering into machine 
tools report an encouraging increase in orders. Machine 
tool manufacturers themselves are experiencing the first at- 
tention from the railroads for many months, and some very 
good lists were received this week. The nearness of the holi- 
day season has affected correspondence somewhat, particu- 
larly in a machinery way, and the large manufacturers are 
not expecting much now until after the first of the year. 
Sellins agents report that consumers are taking both Iron 
and Coke well on contract, and furnace companies seem to be 
growing more and more conservative daily in the matter of 
prices for late in second quarter and the last half. A num- 
ber of reorganization und absorption plans are maturing to 
date from the first of the year, and it is expected that sev- 
eral important agency changes will shortly be announced. 
Scrap dealers are maintaining their independent attitude, and 
consumers as a rule are staying out of the market. 


Pig Iron.—No change is to be noted in prices of either 
Northern or Southern Iron for the first half, but there is 
a more confirmed feeling that the Southern product will 
settle at about 50c. advance over first half prices to con- 
sumers who specify shipment over a part of the last half. <A 
sale in this market to an Illinois concern of 500 tons of 
No. 1 Soft, Southern, on this basis brings the delivered price 
at $17. = for the first and $18.35 for the last half, based 
on $13.50 and $14, Birmingham, respectively. The local 
market is cn with few inquiries out, requirements for the 
first half being pretty well satisfied apparently. What little 
Iron is in demand just now locally develops strong competi 
tion. Some recent sales are reported to have been shaded 
somewhat to take the business. The inquiry of a central 
Ohio car manufacturing concern for 1000 tons of analysis 
Iron, graded about No. 4 Foundry, has been satisfied in 
part, the concern taking last week 400 tons and 200 on 
Monday, but from different furnaces. The first lot was se- 
cured at about $15.35, delivered, the second lot reported 
as bringing a little better price, the freight rate being on 
a basis of $1.10, Ironton. A sewing machine t#oncern in 
Illincis purchased 500 tons of No. 1 Soft. deliveries to ex- 
tend through the year, on a basis of $13.50 and $14. Birm- 
ingham, respectively. High silicon Ohio Silveries are still 
quotable at $18.50 for 8 per cent. at furnace. Little is heard 
of Basic or Malleable, but jobbing foundries are beginning 


to buy Foundry Iron in quantities necessary to tide them 
through the first half, although the greater number in this 
territory have Iron coming in for several months in the new 
year, bought at the $11.50 and $12 prices of early fall. A 
local foundry is buying to-day 600 tons of No. 3 Foundry, 
deliveries March to June, or earlier, if of any advantage 
to the seller. A large car manufacturing interest is asking 
for bids on 6000 to 8000 tons of Nos. 1 and 2 Foundry and 
Forge for delivery to its Detroit plant during the second 
quarter. The No. 1 furnace of the Wellston Iron & Steel 
Company, recently rebuilt, is due to blow in in a few days. 
For delivery the balance of the year and for first half we 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, based on freight rates of $3.25 from 
Birmingham, and $1.10 from the Hanging Rock District, as 


follows: 





et SEES. INEB. Bi oo aac, : a's 60 ww 0'9 $16.75 to $1 
eee OS ENED, ain ow 6 1's a ie'a 6 b 00:08 16.25 to 16. 
Southern Coke, No. - ‘ 1 
Southern Coke, No. li 
Southern Coke, No. 17.2 
Southern Coke, No. 16.75 
Southern Coke. Gray 15.25 
RnstiOttl - MIOIMAOG 6s cec cess ke awecsex 15.00 
Ohio. BSiivery, 8 per cent. Silicon. ......<cisex- 19.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No, 1..........+> 17.10 to 17.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 16.60 to 17.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3.......c.00> 16.10 to 16.6 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ 22.25 to 23.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 21.75 to 22.75 





(By Mail.) 

Coke.—Foundry Coke, which has been almost a drug 
on the market for several months, is beginning to receive 
some attention. One of the largest local agencies on Monday 
booked an order for 10 cars, and notes several smaller sales 
in nearby territory. The price on favorite grades ranges 
from $2.10 to $2.50, at oven, according to brands and deliv- 
eries. There is comparatively little spot business at around 
$2.15, Connellsville ovens, and $2.10 in some other fields. 
Consumers are taking shipments promptly on Furnace Coke 


contracts. Pocahontas Foundry ranges from $2.10 to $2.25, 


‘at oven; Furnace grades, $1.85 to $2; Wise County grades 


about the same. Some Virginia makers are sold up for a 
considerable period. 

Old local market shows general weak- 
ness, with Melting Steel the firmest item of the list at $15.50 
per gross ton. Car Wheels are in somewhat better demand, 
a local concern having sold 3000 tons within the past week 
and figuring on several other inquiries. The minimum quota- 
tion on Old Car Wheels in this market is $15.50 this week, 
with $17, gross ton, the outside price. Dealers do not look 
for much improvement in the Scrap markets until some 
time after the holidays. No. 1 Railroad Wrought shows 
some strength since last week, and consumers are paying 
$15.50 for select this week. 3orings are a little stronger. 
Quotations on the list of Old Material most in use in this 
market as nearly as they can be gauged are about as follows, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati : 

No: 2 BB. BR. Wrought; set ton.......« $14. 50 to $15.50 

: 5 


Cant Borne Met ORG 6 ic ss os eens ne 50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, gross ton.. 3.00 








reel Rasim, Wt BOs oc. ecw ces 00 
Patt, 2 Ge Pen MICU WOR o's cin Seis ws .00 
Spree Mee PD CN ois So vw orca’ sia'sia's's 00 
UE ee I BIN in a de ce dew ni T5 
Gig Tron Maile, serous ton. :......s sce 00 
Old Steel Rails, short. gross ton...... O00 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton....... 00 
Relaying Rails. 56 lb. and up, gross ton ) 50 
Old Car Wheels, gross ton........... 15.50 to 16.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... 14.00 to 15.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Tool Steel and Shafting 
specialties, which have been exceedingly dull for several 
months, are beginning to show signs of life. One of the 
largest dealers in this section reports a very fair demand 
since election, and has covered a half dozen or more good 
contracts in the past few days for Tool Steel, with large 
machine too} builders. The heavier shapes have sold espe- 
cially well, which argues increased business in sight for 
manufacturers of the heavier and more expensive tools. The 
business with die makers has kept up surprisingly well 
during the months of trade depression. Bar Iron remains 
unchanged in dealers’ markets and the current demand is 
light in all Structural lines. There will be some business in 
the way of engines, boilers, pumps, &c., in the specifications 
for renovation and repairs in the Newport water works 
plant, Newport, Ky., for which a bond issue of $85,000 is in 
preparation. Bids will not be asked until the conclusion of 
a friendly test suit, and it is expected that it will be three 
months ere plans are ready for inspection. About $35,000 
will be expended for pumps and engines, the latter of the 
triple expansion, self-contained type. The building is a new 
one, so that the entire appropriation will be available for 
machinery and equipment. Prices to the trade, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, are as follows: Iron Bars, carload lots, 1.55e., 
base, with half extras; small lots from store, 1.85c., base, 
half extras; Stee] Plates carload lots, 1.75c., base, with half 
extras: small lots from store, 1.85c., base, half extras: Base 
Angles, carload lots, 1.85c., base; small lots from store, 
2.10c.; Beams, Channels and Structural Angles, 1.85¢c., base; 
small lots from store, 2.10c.; Plates, 14-in. and heavier, 
carload lots, 1.85c.; small lots from store, 2c.; Blue Annealed 
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Sheets, heavy, No. 16, carload lots, 2.15c.; small lots from 
store, 2.50c.; No. 14, carload lots, 2.05c.; small lots from 


store, 2. >.40¢. ; ’ No. 10 and heavier, carload lots, 1.95c.; small 
lots from store, 2.20c.; No. 12, carload lots, 2c.; small lots 
from store, 2.30c.; Sheets (Light), Black, No. 28, carload 
lots, 2.65c. ; : Galvanized Sheets, No. 28, carload lots, 3.70c. : 
Steel Tire, t- in. and heavier, carload lots, 1.95c.; Plates, 3-16 
and No. 8, carload lots, 2c.; small lots from store, 2.20c. 


Hickman, Williams & Co., with offices in Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Iouis and Louisville, have absorbed 


and taken over the business of N. S. Bartlett & Co., Boston, 
New York and Phijadelphia. Both are leading Pig Iron and 
Coke sales concerns, and the new firm will in no way change 
its identity or name, the only difference being. the taking of 
the Eastern business of the Bartlett concern, with J. O. Hen- 
shaw of that firm, the active representative in the new com- 
bination, and who doubtless will be in charge of the Eastern 
headquarters, which are to be moved to New York. It is 
understood that Mr, Burtlett is to retire early in the new 
year from active office duties. The Bartlett agency, orig- 
inally a Boston concern, has prospered wonderfully in its 
quarter of a century existence, and its New York and Phila- 
delphia offices have been established about six or seven years. 
The Eastern fim wili liquidate its own business affairs and 
accounts, 
> ——_ — 


New York. 


New York, December 15, 1908. 

Pig Iron.—Some fair new orders are being placed for 
Foundry Iron, but on the whole the market is rather quiet, as 
is usual at this period of the year. One large sale is under 
negotiation, which is to cover deliveries during the whole of 
1909. We quote $17.50 to $17.75 for No. 1 Foundry, $17 
to $17.50 for No. 2 Foundry and $16.25 to $16.50 for No. 
2 Plain, tidewater. Alabama Irons are quoted $17.50 to 
$17.75 for No. 1 Foundry, and $17.25 to $17.50 for No. 2 
Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—The Pennsylvania Railroad crders for 1909 
have been placed. They amount to 135,000 tons, with the 
privilege of increasing to 160,000 tons, and early deliveries 
are called for, it being reported that most of the 135,000 tons 
is desired by March 15. The Steel Corporation is given 62,- 
000 tons; Pennsylvania Steel Company, 25,000 tons; Cam- 
bria Steel Company, 25,000 tons; Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, 13,000 tons, and Bethlehem Steel Company, 10,000 
tons. All the Bethlehem Steel Company quota will naturally 
be Open Hearth Rails, and the other companies are asked 
to furnish Open Hearth Rails in part, in some cases to the 
extent of 50 per cent. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
has bought 40,000 tons, of which 380,000 tons is Open Hearth 
Rails. For the St. Louis Terminal Railway Association an 
order for 2800 tons has: been placed at Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—Some of the business that has 
been overhanging the market for some weeks is being placed, 
but the new inquiry does not represent a tonnage equivalent 
to that thus disposed of. In the case of the City Hall 
project at Chicago, the general contract has been awarded, 
but the destination of the Steel, about 11,000 tons, is not 
yet decided. In New York City, the foundations for the 
proposed Municipal Building are about to be awarded, and 
in due time action will be had on the Steel, which may run 
between 20,000 and 25,000 tons. At San Francisco, Pier 
38 was let to a local firm, Dyer Brothers, and the 1200 tons 
of Steel represented was taken at about $60,000. Other 
bids ran considerably higher. At Carlyle, Kan., an inquiry 
has come up for a new building, 640 tons, for the Lum- 
berman’s Portland Cement Company. Other inquiries, on 
some of which bids have gone in, are the following: Chicago 
& Rock Island track elevation at Oak Park, IIl., 1000 tons; 
R. H. Stearns Company, department store, Boston, 1300 
tons; Lake Shore Railroad track elevation, Chicago, 1200 
tons; Crane Company, Chicago, 2700 tons for a new plant at 
Oakmont, in the Pittsburgh District; Hermitage Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1000 tons. The cutting of prices con- 
tinues. Some of the smaller fabricating plants, which have 
been operated nearly full throughout the year, are still 
making low bids to continue their present scale of operations 
through the winter. The leading interest will probably 
round out the year with a record of about half its produc- 
tion in 1907. Other companies have done much better in 
volume, and the total of fabricated materia] turned out will 
probably be 70 to 75 per cent. of that for 1907. We quote 
the New York market for plain material, shipped from mill, 
as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.76c.; Tees, 
1.8lc. On Beams, 18 to 24 in., and Angles, over 6 in., the 
extra is 0.10c. Structural Material, cut to lengths, is sold 
in small lots at 2\4c. 

Bars.—While the immediate demand for Bar Iron is 
light, owing to inventory season, conditions at the Eastern 
mills are much better from an operating standpoint than at 
any previous time in the year. The month of November was 
so much of an improvement over its predecessors in business 
booked that the mills are working up considerably closer to 
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their capacity than for many months. Inquiries are excel- 
lent, and it would be an easy matter now to close good 
contracts for future delivery if Bar Iron makers were 
willing to meet the views of buyers as to prices. While 
some mills are quoting 1.5lc., at tidewater, most of them 
are asking 1.56c., and it is probable that the latter would 


be the minimum rate if consumers were not disposed to 
buy Steel Bars with Iron Bars selling at the same price. 

Plates.—A little improvement is noted in the inquiry, 
and the business of the past week was probably better from 
the standpoint of volume of business booked than its im 
mediate predecessors. Prices are firmly held on Standard 
Sized Plates as follows, at tidewater: Sheared Plates, 1.7tc. 
to 1.86c.; Flange Plates, 1.86c. to 1.96¢.; Marine Plates, 
2.16c. to 2.26c.; Firebox Plates, 2.65c. according 
to specifications. 

Ferroalloys.—Higher prices have been obtained for 50 
per cent. Ferrosilicon. The price in Pittsburgh is now $67 
to $70. Ferromanganese is firm at $45, but some sellers are 
neminally quoting higher figures. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—-Some demand for spring delivery is 
observed, but manufacturers of Pipe are quite cautious in 
taking business for delivery so far in the future. It is con- 
sidered that a number of influences may operate to make 
this character somewhat hazardous. The question 
of an advance in freight rates has some bearing, while the 
continved hardening of raw materials is another important 
consideration. Some of the manufacturers are of the opinion 
that it will be more prudent to pile up stock this winter and 
wait for the regular spring trade than to take orders at such 
prices as can now be secured, which may not show a profit 
at the time of delivery. Carload lots of 6-in. for immediate 
shipment continue to be quoted at $24 per net ton, at tide 
water. The Board of Water Commissioners, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has awarded to the le ading Pipe interest the contract 
for furnishing 7398S tons of 24 and 30 in. Pipe. 

Old Material.—The local market was quite active for 
several days in the past week, with a particularly good de- 
mand for Steel Scrap and rolling mill stock. Quiet condi- 
tions now prevail, however, and undoubtedly these will con- 
tinue until after the holidays. The quietness is somewhat 
intensified by the attitude of the large Eastern Steel con- 
sumers, who have quite unanimously concluded to oppose 
the upward tendency of prices, as they are now naming a 
maximum considerably under the figures at which recent 
sales were made. The floating supply of all kinds of Scrap 
is scarce, however, and dealers who are holding good stocks 
seem to be able to maintain their position. Quotations are 
as follows, New York and vicinity, per gross ton: 

Old Girder ana T Rails for melting. ...$14.00 to $14.50 


to 3.50c., 


sales of 


Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 14.00 to 14.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 16.00 to 16.50 
ee 2 Serre eee 22.50 to 23.00 
TE a oc ade Sa anibeeeee 19.00 to 19.50 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles.. . 21.50to 22.00 
Old Steel Car Axles..... ie wal ean 18.50 to 19.00 
ING, 3 TeerOee WrOtMEt... 2... cccsae 17.50 to 18.00 
ba ey, ree 15.00 to 15.50 
INO. 1 Yar@ Wrougnt, long... ....s.ccce 16.50 to 17.00 


ape kL Tard Wrougnt, short.......ccces 15.00 to 15.50 


Re PONS aa 6 t.4'0 0 a < hy saute ae anit 8.50to 9.00 
So aa Winn wicca e's oo ea weerals 10.00 to 10.50 
WS Nn ac cc cc wceccccas 11.00 to 11.50 
I ac vida wa we eed eae del Sale 13.00 to 13.50 
Se I on a ov ais 6 kek Kes o8 «id: 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Oa he V od wedaev enna eees 12.50 to 13.00 
Locomotive Grate Bars...........ce- 12.50 to 13.00 
PR OO Shad a cane sda weewewns 13.50 to 14.00 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New YorK, December 16, 1908. 

The market for all kinds of securities had shown de- 
cided improvement for several days since last week’s report, 
but the movement appeared to culminate on Monday, tem- 
porarily at least, as quite a reaction took place on Tuesday. 
The predominating influences recently have been favorable, 
the announcement of advances in railroad rates January 1 
being among the most stimulating of the news for railroad 
stocks. We have considerably extended the list of iron and 
industrial stocks usually quoted, and append herewith the 
highest and lowest prices on such stocks from Thursday of 
last week to Monday of this week: 


Allis-Chalm., com.. 15%- 165% Pressed Steel, pref. 98 - 99% 
Allis-Chalm., pref.. 50 - 52% Railway Spr., com. 43 - 47 
Beth. Steel, com... 22 tepublic, com..... 26%4- one? 
Beth. Steel, pref... 53 Republic, pref....: 86 - 86% 
Cen Nal a heas 9 - 9% Sloss-Shef., com... 78 - 79% 
Ce as 84 56% T5%- T6% U. S. Pipe, com... 29%- 20% 
Car & Fdry, com.. 45%- 48 U. S. Pipe, pref... 7614- 77 
Car & Fdry, pref...108 -108% U. S. Steel, com... 53%4- 55 55, 
Steel Foundries.... 39 - 40% U. S. Steel, pref.. 112 2 -1138% 
Colorado Fuel..... 38%- 41 West. Electric..... 88 - 9 
Gen. Electric...... 158 -160 Chic. Pneu. Tool. 257 
ir. North. ore cert. 724%4- 73% Am. Ship, com. 56 
Int. Harv., com.... 65 - 6514 Am. Ship, pref... 108% -104 
Int. Harv., pref... 108% Cambria Steel..... 28%. 40%, 
Locomotive, com... 55%- 574 Es, Me COU st occace 12 - 13% 
Locomotive, pref... 110 Penn. Steel, pref...104 -104% 
Nat. En. & St.,com. 12%4- 14% Warw. I. & S., com. 8 
Nat. En. & St..pref. *S2i, Crucible St., com... 8%- 8% 
Pressed St., com... 3914- 45 Crucible St., pref.. 56 - 60 





* Ex-dividend. . 
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Prices on last transactions in active industrial stocks up 
to 1.30 p.m. to-day were as follows: United States Steel 
common 5414, preferred 11154, bonds 1025g; Car & Foundry 
common 47, preferred 10814; Locomotive common 56, pre- 
ferred 11014; Colorado Fuel 38°%4; Pressed Steel common 42, 
preferred 99°4; Railway Spring common 44; Republic com- 
mon 2614, preferred 86; Sloss-Sheffield common 78; Cast 
Iron Pipe common 2914, preferred 76; Can common 9, pre- 
ferred 7414, ex-dividend. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company reports for 
the quarter ended November 30 (November estimated) as 
follows: Profits from operation, $493,935; three months’ 
bond interest, $52,500; three months’ proportion of taxes, 
$12,600; total deductions, $65,100; balance, $428,835, com- 
pared with $396,375 a year ago. 

Dividends.—The Empire Steel & Iron Company has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable January 1. 

The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1144 per cent. on the preferred stock 
and 114 per cent. on the common stock, both payable Jan- 
uary 1. 

The Nova Scotia Steel Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable January 15. 

The International Nickel Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 11% per cent., payable December 31. 


Metal Market. 


NEw YorK, December 16, 1908. 
Pig Tin.—Probably the dullest week in the last half 
of the year has just passed. Inquiries have been few, and 





orders exceedingly meager. This may be accounted for 
partially because of ‘the heavy buying of December Tin in 
October and November, which Tin is now being delivered. 


This will show up in the statistics, but if buying is no 
larger than it has been, it is improbable that deliveries will 
be large. Price changes during the week have been unim- 
portant, the daily range being as follows: 


Cents. 
NR REPS eee eer 
I MR i ae ais we eo seu ele be ele Se Re 29.12% 
Le SN |) eee ee Pere eer 
a es ar IE ian SiGe id aie hos A ee ie 28.70 
NE eta re 29.12% 
es a ie aa ek aka e aoe al 6 ole 06 wie ee o 29.10 


The supply of Tin is ample, the arrivals so far this 


. month being 1947 tons, and there are afloat for American 


ports 2350 tons. The London market is practically un- 
changed from last week, at £132 for spot, and £133 15s. for 
futures. 


Copper.—tThe important happening of the week, and, in 
fact, the most important thing in the last half of the year 
so far, is the announcement of the incorporation of the 
Phelps-Dodge interests. This firm is the largest independent 
American producer of Electrolytic Copper. Business has 
been dull, although prices are but little changed from last 
week. The ruling quotation for Electrolytic is 14.12%4c., and 
it is possible that exporters can do business at 14c. Lake 
Copper continues to be held at 14.50c. Trade in the line of 
finished products seems to be somewhat smaller, and Sheet 
Copper is net in such active demand as it was a month ago. 
These mills, however, are running full on old contracts. 
The exports so far this month amount to 11,982 tons. The 
London market for spot is 5s. lower than last week, at 
£62 7s. 6d., and futures are 7s. 6d. lower than last week, at 
£63 5s. 

Waterbury Average.—The Waterbury average for No- 
vember was 14.50c. 

Pig Lead.—Numerous rumors are current in the market 
that Lead can be had very cheap, but the American Smelting 
& Refining Company continues to quote shipment Lead at 
4.30c., New York, and independent sellers are quoting about 
the same price. Some soft Missouri brands are obtainable 
at 4.25c., but this is no great concession. In St. Louis the 
price rules from 4.10c. to 4.15c., according to grade. Com- 
pared with the rest of the market, Lead prices do not appear 
to be unduly high, but are influenced by the prospects of 
tariff revision. 

Spelter.—The market is somewhat stronger, but busi- 
ness is exceedingly limited. Prime Western brands are 
quoted at 5.20c., New York, and 5.05c., St. Louis. ce 

Aluminum.—No. 1 Ingots are quoted at 24c.; Rods and 
Wire, 32c., and Sheets, 34c. 

Antimony.—The market is exceedingly dull, with prices 
unchanged from last week. Hallett’s is quoted from 8.12%Mc. 
- 8.25c.; Cookson’s, 8.3714c. to 8.50c., and Outside Brands, 
Se. 

Tin Plate.—Orders are coming into the mills more freely. 
Prices are firm at $3.70, Pittsburgh, and $3.89, New York, 
for 100-lb. I C Coke Plates. In Swansea Welsh Plates are 
unchanged at 12s. 114d. 

Old Metals.—Prices on copper bearing metals are sta- 
tionary, but Old Lead is slightly easier. Business is of very 
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small volume and largely originates and ends with dealers. 
Dealers’ selling prices are quoted as follows: 
r——Cents.—_, 


Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 13.50 to 13.75 
Copper, TICAVY GHG Wile, 60 wcaeccvcass 13.25 to 13.50 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 12.00 to 12.25 
IR ie a eh Das Sa dag ee we TO oe 9.50 to 9.75 
Oe eer er rer 7.50 to 7.75 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 12.50 to 13.00 
CRORE SORE PUPTIINGSG,. o.6.06 0s cecievsee® 8.50 to 9.00 
CONISON LUMITIENGE. . 6.0 cs ce case sess 10.50 to 11.00 
ee ee Leer re rere CT rey 4.15 
AEs Gu ais sun Rs whe aoa ae ween eee te wha 3.90 
ROG SN san 406d Cds bhuan ds ksh Ged eRee ORGS 3.75 
——_——_o- o___——_- 


The British Iron Trade. 


The more favorable reports received from the United 
States in the past month seem to be the chief reason for 
greater hopefulness in the British iron market. Little 
actual improvement in demand is apparent, and the pig 
iron market early in December was slightly weaker than 
in November. In the Cleveland District pig iron in. sec- 
ond hands has been competing to some extent with iron 
sold by the furnaces, and No. 3 Cleveland iron sold at 
48 shillings 9 pence in the first week of this month, while 
warrants were 48 shillings 7% pence. West Coast hema- 
tite warrants were quoted at 58 shillings, a decline of 1 
shilling from the previous week. November showed the 
largest increase in any one month since 1905 in the 
stock of Cleveland pig iron in Connal’s stores. The total 
held at the close of the month was 106,024 gross tons, an 
increase of 17,523 tons. Since July 1 there has been a 
steady increase, the stock on that date being 47,949 tons, 
or the smallest since 1900. The exports of Cleveland pig 
iron were 98,758 tons in November, as against a monthly 
average for the year of 111,441 tons. In November, 
1907—the best November on record—these shipments 
were 146,972 tons. Italy has been a good customer of 
the Cleveland District this year, taking 146.976 tons in 
the first 11 months, or far more than in any equal period. 
France has taken 92,736 tons, against 55,467 tons in the 
first 11 months of 1907. 

The British shipyards have received a number of 
orders recently and on these there has been more strength 
in the plate and angle trades. Rail orders have in- 
creased and mills in the North of England are well oc- 
cupied. On heavy section steel rails prices have ranged 
from £5 10s. to £5 12s. 6d., or from $1 to $1.50 below 
the prevailing price at American mills. 


ee a rs 
American and British Foundry Irons. 


At the annual meeting of the Sheffield District branch 
of the British Foundrymen’s Association at Sheffield, 
England, October 31, the president, Herbert Pilkington, 
made an address on “ Foundry Pig Iron Specifications.” 
The conditions in England and the United States, he said, 
are widely different, practically all the foundry pig iron 
in the United States being made from hematites. Amer- 
ican pig iron is as a rule lower in silicon than British 


‘iron. Therefore, in the view of the speaker, the specifica- 


tions prepared by American associations have little appli- 
eation in Great Britain. Chilled castings, such as rolls 
and car wheels, are made in the United States from char- 
coal iron derived from the smelting of hematite ores. In 
Great Britain the pig irons used for chilled castings con- 
tain up to 0.5 per cent. phosphorus, and, in the mind of 
the speaker, with much superior results. Mr. Pilkington 
also referred to the fact that American pig iron, while 
comparatively low in silicon, produced castings which in 
the main may be considered soft. He took some credit 
to the product of British foundries in the fact that foun- 
drymen there are able to find materials which fulfill ex- 
treme conditions, between chilled castings on one hand 
and soft castings for machinery on the other, or in the 
matter of density between motor cylinders on the one 
hand and intricate art castings for ornamental purposes 
on the other. 
———— ++ e—_—__—_ 

The properties of the Tecumseh Iron Company, whose 
office is at Tecumseh, Ala., have been purchased by the 
Birmingham Coal & Iron Company, Birmingham. The 
Tecumseh properties consist of valuable brown ore mines, 
the output of which will be used in the manufacture of 
Vanderbilt pig iron. 
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Steel for Magnets. 


The rapid increase of industries in which the magnetic 
properties of iron and steel are employed has made the 
study of these properties important. The different metals 
made use of because of their magnetic properties may be 
divided into two groups: In the first, a material is de- 
sired that can be instantly magnetized and that will lose 
its magnetism equally quickly; in the other, the material 
is required to retain its magnetism. This latter group 
constitutes the permanent magnets. Very little work has 
been done on the most suitable composition for these 
permanent magnets, so that a recent paper on the sub- 
ject by G. Hannack is very welcome. It is published in 
Stahl und Eisen, August 26, 1908, p. 1237, and is trans- 
lated in abstract below: 

Steel is the only material suitable for these magnets. 
Usually the coercive force increases with the hardness, 
but at a certain point this is reversed. In ordinary 
steels, Madame Sklodowska Curie’s statement is right, 
that the limit of carbon should be 1.2 per cent; in tung- 
sten steels the limit is somewhat lower. Extraordinarily 
good results follow the use of tungsten, the amount of 





Typical Steel Magnet Shapes. 


which must be kept within narrow limits. Very often a 
good magnet steel is injured by the addition of a few 
more hundredths of 1 per cent. of that element. Nat- 
urally, the amount is kept as low as possible because of 
the high price of tungsten metal. It is not tungsten 
alone, however, that determines the excellence of a mag- 
net steel, but rather the combined influence of 
elements. 


various 


The Most Important Constituents, 


Carbon and tungsten are the most important constitu- 
ents, and the manufacturer must turn his attention to the 
correct proportion of these two elements, all others retir- 
ing more or less into the background. Manganese is 
supposed to decrease the coercive force or capacity, and 
all makers of magnet steel seem to advocate this theory. 
As a result of many trials, the writer believes that a 
higher percentage of manganese does not influence this 
property to any extent, but does injure the permanence, 
the property that enables the steel to retain magnetism. 
With a percentage higher than 0.20 to 0.30 the steel is 
easily magnetizable, but loses its charge rather quickly. 
Silicon is not harmful in small amounts, as may be seen 
in the following analysis of an excellent Béhler magnet 
steel, where the percentage is rather high: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
CGE bien eee ees 0.60 Phosphorus .......0.% ..0.018 
IN ES x bea siacs.dwe 5.37 ee eee 0.26 
ELE 0.18 CEE ven cs wie e's od ads 0.004 
ai oes sane dee .0.038 CE Waive de nerves None. 


Sulphur and phosphorus should be low, and, in the 
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proportions found in high grade steels, injure neither the 
Copper is injurious, 
of other investigators must 
In plain carbon steels it 


coercive force nor the permanence. 
and on this point the opinion 
be contradicted. may not be 
harmful, but in the case of tungsten steels, which alone 
are of practical importance, it is decidedly to be avoided. 
Nickel acts the same way as copper; even when added 
in minute quantities its bad influence 

Molybdenum may be used 


is at once apparent 
with good results, but its 
good influence stands in no relation to its high cost; dis- 
regarding this factor, its extensive use is prohibited be- 
cause of the trouble in making and 
It readily cracks in and when the endless 
different nre pointed out every spe- 
cialist will gladly renounce this material, for the even 
hardening of many of them is rendered difficult enough 
at the best because of the complicated tension strains. 

Chromium is far inferior to tungsten in effectiveness 
and because of the increased hardness which it causes 
is to be avoided. Titanium decreases both the coercive 
force and the permanence, and on this account, as well 
as its high cost, is also to be avoided. 


working the steel 
hardening, 


forms of magnets 


Excellent magnets 
may be made from chrome-vanadium steel, the bad in- 
fluence of chromium being 
creased by the vanadium. 
The whole work of the steel maker may be spoiled 
by the manufacturer of the magnets, Uneven hardening 
gives the most trouble. The accompanying illustration 
gives a few of the magnet shapes, showing what varied 
forms electrical science requires. 


overcome or at least de- 


These are turned out 
yearly by the hundred thousand by the large manufac- 
turers. It is easy to see how difficult it is to obtain an 
even hardness with these various shapes without deform- 
ing or cracking the magnet. 

Very large quantities of permanent magnets are 
used in the construction of telephones, and a great many 
for electrical counting and control machines. Wakening 
and alarm apparatus for hotels and houses take many, 
as do also block signals on railroads. Among more re- 
cent uses, a goodly number go to automobile manufac- 
turers. 

There are still many problems awaiting solution in 
this special sphere of steel making, problems which when 
solved will do a great service to that most modern of ail 
large industries, the electro-technical. G. B. W. 


Spang-Chalfant Improvements.—Spang, Chalfant & 
Co., Ine., Pittsburgh, operating the Etna Iron & Tube 
Works at Etna, Pa., are making some large additions to 
the works which will take several months 
include the erection of a 


to complete 
These two-bay steel building 
over the 16-in. bar mill and the puddling mill and the 
remodeling of a present steel building. The latter build- 
ing will be raised 6 ft. and equipped with crane runways 
by the John Eichleay, Jr., Company, Pittsburgh; it will 
cover a lap weld furnace making 4 to 12-in. pipe. A tube 
furnace making 14 to 4 in. 


tubes, and another making 5 
to 6 in. tubes, are to be remodeled and each covered with 
a new steel building. The contract for the steel, about 
250 tons, has been placed with the Wm. B. Scaife & Sons 
Company, Pittsburgh. Some excellent records for output 
in the rolling of %4-in. pipe have recently been made by 
these works, which are said to surpass any previous rec- 
ords made for rolling this product. 
smnsibiieicclciailak taaiimainatitin 


The United States 
commission the 


Government has just placed in 
second of the two gigantic hydraulic 
dredges required for service in the Gulf of Mexico. <A 
noticeable feature of both of these ships, the General C. 
B. Comstock and the Galveston, is the fuel. .Oil is used 
as the only fuel, the entire equipment being furnished by 
Tate, Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., makers of the 
Kirkwood burners. The later of the two dredges, the 
Galveston, is of 2000 indicated horsepower capacity, four 
boilers being required. This ship was built after a 
thorough test of the General C. B. Comstock—built some 
six years ago and also equipped entirely by Tate, Jones 
& Co., Ine. The advantages found by the Government 
are economy in fuel cost, labor, space and time. greater 
inileage, lightness and perfect control over the fire. 
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German Interests to Control United- 
Otto By-Product Coke Ovens. 


As the result of negotiations begun early in the pres- 
ent year, announcement was made this week of the sale 
by the American Coal Products Company, 17 Battery 
place, New York, of its by-product coke oven interests, 
represented by a subsidiary organization known as the 
United Coke & Gas Company. The purchaser is the 
Oberschlesische Kokswerke & Chemische Fabriken Ak- 
tien Gesellschaft of Berlin, Germany. The transfer will 
take place January 1, 1909, and a new company to be 
known as the German-American Coke & Gas Company 
will be organized, with headquarters at 17 Battery place. 
This company will take over the by-product coke oven 
and other patents comprising the Otto-Hoffmann and 
United-Otto system of construction, hitherto exploited by 
the United Coke & Gas Company. In accordance with 
this system some 2500 by-product coke ovens, over half 
of the total number existing in the United States and 
Canada, have been built. Methods for successfully ob- 
taining illuminating gas as a by-product from retort coke 
ovens have been developed and introduced by the United 
Coke & Gas Company, a feature that has greatly in- 
creased the revenue from the by-products. 

The capital of the German-American Coke & Gas 
Company will be $2,000,000, of which $500,000 is to be 
paid in in cash at once and the paid in capital will be 
increased to $1.000,000 as soon as the needs of the bus!- 
ness may require. The board of directors will consist 
of the following: 

Baron Fritz von Friedlaender-Fuld, chairman of the Oberschles 
ische Kokswerke & Cliemische Fabriken. 

4. Zindler and A. Northman, vice-presidents of the Oberschles 
ische Kekswerke & Chemische Fabriken. 

Dr. F. Schniewind, vice-president of the United Coke & Gas 

Company. 

Henry H. Wohrhane of Hallgarten & Co., bankers, New York. 
I. ‘Thalmann of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., bankers, New York. 
Thos. M. Rianhard, vice-president and treasurer of the United 

Coke & Gas Company. 

W. H. Childs, vice-president of the American Coal Products 

Company. 2 

The officers of the new German-American Coke & 
Gas Company will be: W. H. Childs, chairman; Dr. F. 
Schniewind, president; A. Zindler, vice-president; F. 
Moser of the Oberschlesische Kokswerke & Chemische 
Fabriken, secretary and treasurer. Director Wilhelm 
Altpeter, the head of the construction and operating de- 
partments of the Oberschlesische Kokswerke & Chemische 
Fabriken in Europe, will act as consulting engineer for 
the new company. : 

The American Coal Products Company, which will 
have a stock interest in the new company, was incor- 
porated in New Jersey in February, 19038, and purchased 
all the stock of the United Coke & Gas Company, as well 
as nearly all the stock of the Barrett Mfg. Company. 
The main business of the company, as carried on through 
the last named subsidiary, is the manufacturing of coal 
tar products, pitch, roofing felts, &c., and it will now con- 
fine itself to these products and ammonia. It has an au- 
thorized capital stock of $15,000,000 in $100 shares, and 
there is $10,284,000 outstanding. I. D. Fletcher is chair- 
man; George W. Elkins of Philadelphia is president; W. 
H. Childs and Stephen Peabody, vice-presidents; T. W. 
Weeks, treasurer; E. H. Kidder, secretary, and E. J. 
Steer, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. The 
directors are Eversley Childs, W. H. Childs, I. D. 
Fletcher, E. H. Kidder, Emerson MeMillin, Stephen Pea- 
body, T. M. Rianhard, F. Schniewind, H. S. Ehret, 
Michael Ehret, G. W. Elkins, Powell Stackhouse, G. D. 
Widener, S. H. Bingham, William Flinn, P. S. Marquis, 
A. T. Perry, R. C. Pruyn, J. C. Runkle and E. H. Ward- 
well. The Barrett Mfg. Company has marketed the tar 
and ammonia from most of the by-product coke oven 
plants in the United States. 

‘The Oberschlesische Kokswerke & Chemische Fabriken 
has a capital stock of 18,500,000 marks ($4,403,000) and 
has been very successful in its operations, paying a 
dividend of 11 per cent. on the capital stock last year. 
It owns and operates several coal mines, by-product cok- 
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ing plants, ammonia and benzol recovery plants, chemical 
works. a blast furnace, iron works, machine shops, «c.. 
in the well-known coal districts of Southeastern Germany 
and Austria. It is engaged in the construction of coke 
oven plants for other concerns as well as for itself. Of 
these it has built a number, aggregating 2021 ovens, in 
Germany, France, Austria, Italy and Russia, and has now 
in hand or on order plants amounting to nearly 600 
ovens. The company employed over 4200 men at the 
mines and coke works in 1907. The company is making 
the investment in this country in view of the large field 
yet to be occupied by the by-product coke oven. In Ger- 
many the beehive coke oven has practically passed out 
of existence, and the extension of the by-product industry 
is therefore limited to the formation of new coke com- 
panies. In the United States, on the other hand, the by- 
product oven has yet a great opportunity for expansion, 
and the new company has some negotiations on foot of 
which definite announcement is expected in the near 
future. 
—_——_»--e——_—___—_ 


Buffalo-Susquehanna Improvements. 





The Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company has pur- 
chased 30 acres of water front property adjoining its 
blast furnace and ore docks on the Union Ship Canal, 
Buffalo, N. Y. On the land acquired the company will 
build an extension of its ore docks at a cost of $200,000. 
When completed these ore docks will with those at pres- 
ent in use be among the largest on the lakes, and will 
have a bed of solid rock upon which any load can be 
piled without danger of overloading. The purchase was 
made and the extension will be built in the name of the 
South Buffalo Canal & Dock Company, a subsidiary com- 
pany just incorporated with a capital of $500,000, with 
the same management and Board of Directors as the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company. 

The length of the new dock and ore bins will be 950 
ft. The immediate purpose of the construction of the 
new dock is to afford additional room for storage and 
added facilities for shipment to the Eastern and South- 
ern market of the iron ore which the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna Iron Company mines in excess of its own require- 
ments at its Buffalo blast furnace and eventually to sup- 
ply additional blast furnaces which the company plans to 
erect on the 30 acre tract purchased as soon as the trib- 
utary market has expanded sufficiently to absorb their 
product. The officers of the new or subsidiary company 
are as follows: Wm. A. Rogers, president; Stephen M. 
Clement, first vice-president; Charles W. Goodyear, sec- 
ond vice-president; Hugh Kennedy, general manager. 


_— > ____-——_ 


Experiments are now being made at the Elmira 
Heights Rolling Mills, Elmira, N. Y., covering a process 
of welding steel scrap in making new billets. Tests have 
been made by taking a quantity of old steel rails and 
wagon tires, making a bundle of them and putting it in 
the heating furnace. At the proper time a powder is 
thrown into the furnace, the mass is welded together, 
and the result is said to be the production of a perfect 
billet. This powder or compound is the invention of 
Henry Harris, a local rolling mill worker, who has placed 
it in the hands of Charles Rosenbloom of Elmira. The 
compound differs from ordinary welding compounds in 
being applied before the product is taken from the fur- 
nace, after which the welded scrap is rolled into billets 
by the regular process. A company will be formed for 
the purpose of engaging in the business of converting old 
steel rails and steel scrap into billets for commercial use 
by the new welding process. 


The various sales agents, nearly 40 in number, of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, held their 
annual reunion in that city last week. The day sessions 
were given over to discussing plans and policies for the 
coming year, while in the evenings entertainment was 
provided. The conference concluded with a smoker at 
the Duquesne Club. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, December 16, 1908. 


encouraged over the fair 
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Machinery men are somewhat 
demand for machine tools the past week, especially in view of 
the fact that this is dull 


While business with some houses has held up well the past 


usually a period of the year. 


few weeks and in instances a gradual weekly increase was 
noted, trade with others was spasmodic. Since our last re- 
port, however, a buying movement developed that extended 
to a great majority of the dealers and manufacturers. As 
yet the buying has only covered small lots of tools for in 


dustrial plants, the railroads being an unimportant factor 


No large 


ported from the leading interests. 


in the inarket. machine tool requirements are re- 
Inquiries in hand are also 
from scattered sources and cover generally a few tools each. 
A feature of 
principally 


second-hand ma 
One of the 


the trade was the buying of 
chinery, for shops in the South. 
larger houses closed out a good line of such equipment, which 
included several large planers, lathes and other heavy ma- 
chines. It has been some time since there has been an active 
demand for second-hand tools. 

It is encouraging to note at this time that export trade 
has continued fairly steady during the last few months, and 
the inquiries now before the general machinery trade from 
export sources are fairly good for this time of the year. For- 
eign business has by no means fallen off in comparison with 
domestic demand, and while the buying has included no 
large lots there have been some liberal purchases of genera! 
machinery for export. One machinery house which deals 
largely in special equipment, such as is used by manufactur- 
ers of hardware and metal specialties, has recorded several 
nice orders for special machinery of late, and has at present 
on hand more foreign inquiries than it has received for sev- 
eral months past. Most of the buying is being done through 
export houses rather than direct, and export men state that 
they are now better able to give their foreign customers good 
satisfaction than they have been in several years. They 
claim that with a large demand from this country manufac- 
turers are prone to make export inquiries, and in conse- 
quence export men have some trouble in satisfying their cus- 
tomers. With conditions as they are now export men state 
that the advantageous terms they can make regarding de- 
liveries secures for them follow up orders which sometimes 
amount to very good business. 

Victor Beutner, engineer of the Altoona Portland Cement 
Company, Altoona, Kan., will shortly send out inquiries 
for the following equipment and material which will be 
purchased for the new plant of the Lumbermen’s Portland 
Ccoment Company, which is to be erected at Carlyle, Kan., 
near Iola, on the main line of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad: 640 tons structural steel for buildings, 
five S x 125 ft. rotary kilns, grinding equipment for raw 
and finished material to take care of the capacity of 4000 
bbl. per day, four 550-hp. natural gas engines, one No. 8 
gyratory crusher, three intermediate crushers, four 412-kw. 
alternators, 3000 hp. of motors in various units, conveying 
and elevating machinery, quarry and sacking equipment, «ce. 
The plant will have a capacity of 8600 bbl. a day and work 
of construction will be started immediately. Mr. Beutner 
also has plans for the erection of a 8600-bbl. plant for the 
Union Portland Cement Company, to be constructed at Gas, 
Allen Connty, Kan., where it owns large mineral deposits 
and gas rights. For the new plant of the Union Portland 
Cement Company, construction of which will start early 
next year, an equipment will be purchased similar to that 
required for the Lumbermen’s Portland Cement Company. 
The plant of the Altoona Portland Cement Company, which 
was also constructed under the supervision of Victor Beut- 
ner, contains many novel features in cement practice and is 
now being put in operation. The ground for this plant was 
broken in May and its erection in seven months is considered 
a remarkably fast piece of work. 

A large order for cement machinery has been placed 
with the Robert Wetherill Company, Chester, Pa., by the 
Allentown Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. The 
equipment, which will cost about $100,000, will be used in 
the new cement plant which is to be built at Evansville, 
Pa., by the latter company. It is understood that the Allen- 
town Portland Cement Company will erect another cement 
plant at Allentown after the one at Evansville has been 
placed in operation. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, Wilmington, 
Del., has placed an order with the Pusey & Jones Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., for the new machinery it will re- 
quire for its new underframe shop, the erection of which 
will be started shortly after the first of the year. 

The establishment of trade schools has necessitated the 
purchase of a great deal of mechanical equipment, and 
many manufacturers consider it of considerable importance 
to have their machines in schools where mechanics can 
Through the office 


become familiar with their operation. 
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York has pur- 
chased 600 acres in Yorktown, Westchester County, where 
a State training school will be erected next spring. As it 


of the Attorney General the State of New 


is the intention to teach various trades in the school, it is 
probable that a complete mechanical equipment will be in- 
stalled. In this connection it is of interest to state that 
the Williamson Free School of Trade, Philadelphia, Va., is 
buying a few new machines to enlarge its equipment. 
Machinery is now being purchased by the Heine Safety 
Boiler Company, St. Louis, Mo., for its new boiler works, 
which are to be erected at a cost of about $300,000, The 
has purchased considerable of the equipment and 
upon what additional machinery it will buy. 
The plant will consist of a main building, 140 x 400 ft.; 
flange shop, 60 x 180 ft., and a power house, 75 x SO ft. As 
for occupation the present 


company 


has decided 


soon as the buildings are ready 
plant will be abandoned. 

The John Hoffman Company, manufacturer, 
32 South Water street, Rochester, N. Y., has had plans pre 
pared for the construction of a new factory 
about $80,000. Preliminary bids are now 
by the owner covering the construction of 
equipment. The equipment to be installed will consist of 
two 125-hp. horizontal tubular 125-kw. direct 
connected engine driven generator, one 200-hp. engine and 
a complete line of motor driven woodworking machinery. 

The Department of Public Charities of the City of New 
York will receive bids until December 23, at its offices at the 
foot of East Twenty-sixth street, for material comprising a 
complete electric lighting and power system for furnishing 
light and power for a number of buildings under its jurisdic- 
tion on Blackwell’s Island 

It is likely that within the next few months bids will be 
asked for at least the first portion of the Fourth avenue 
subway in Brooklyn. At a meeting of the Board of Esti- 
mate a motion was adopted that the Public Service Commis- 
sion be requested to invite bids for the first section of the 
subway, which is to extend from Flatbush avenue and Ful 
ton street to the entrance of the Manhattan Bridge. 

Contractors are to have another opportunity to bid on 
the construction of a new double electric elevator in Pros- 
pect Park on the State Reservation at Niagara Falls. For 
this work there is about $104,000 available. Some few days 
ago the commissioners opened three bids submitted, and each 
offer was found to be much higher than the fund available. 
Inasmuch as the service of the proposed elevator is greatly 
needed to replace the condemned inclined railway, the com- 
missioners held a conference with the State Architect, and 
it was decided to cut out much of the ornamental work in 
the original plans and then invite new bids, which it is 
expected will be within the appropriation. For the pur- 
pose of calling for these new bids. the commissioners will 
meet the latter part of the present week to approve the re- 
vised plans and name a date for receiving bids. Superin- 
tendent Edward H. Perry, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has all the 
information required by bidders. 


showcase 


building to cost 
being received 
the building and 


boilers, one 


Business Change. 

Schuchardt & Schutte, the well-known machinery 
of Berlin, Vienna, Stockholm, St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, 
Budapest, Londoa, New York and Shanghai, announce that 
they have opened a branch under their own name for the 
sale of machine tools, woodworking machines and small tools 
at 14 Akashicho Tsukiji, Tokio, Japan. While Schuchardt 
& Schutte have been closely affiliated for several years with 
the machine tool trade in Japan through their direct repre- 
sentatives, the establishment of a branch selling organiza- 
tion is a further step in the expansion of the export trade 
in American machine tools, with which this firm has been 
so directly identified. The Tokio branch is under the man- 
agement of James G. Brown, who has spent several years in 
the Far East in the interests of the firm. 

siecle lticcatiiisigas 


Chicago Machinery Market. 


CHICAGO, ILL., December 15, 1908. 


business has 


house 


From the been 
first of the month, it looks as though the accentuated dull- 
ness expected in the machinery trade through December will 
hardly be realized. There has been all along but little dis- 
that business would start off well 
soon after the first of the year, though not much activity 
was looked for this month; but instead of a dropping off in 
sales, business of unexpected volume has developed. 


way coming in since the 


sent from the opinion 


This 
is all the more significant, since the character of orders and 
the sources from which they come remain the same: that 
is to say, that while a few of the larger industrial concerns 
are represented among the buyers, business as a whole is 
largely comprised, as it has been for some months past, of 
a widely diversified demand, in which is included not many 
orders of large size. An encouraging feature in this con- 
nection is noted in the reports of dealers respecting indus- 
trial conditions in territory contiguous to this market. It 
is stated by a leading machinery house, that advices from 
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its representatives indicate that shops and factories in Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and the Northern portions of Illinois 
and Indiana are now fairly busy, many of them, especially 
in the agricultural districts, working night and day shifts. 
As a result, orders for tools, the purchase of which has been 
delayed for many months, are coming out. Illustrative of 
the trend of trade in the past 10 days, is the statement made 
by a local machine tool interest, that its sales thus far this 
month have exceeded by a fair margin those of any other 
month since the panic; and that this entire volume of busi- 
ness was made up of comparatively small orders, and was 
not due to the fortunate closure of one or more deals of 
special size. This measure of increase, it is true, is not rep- 
resentative in all cases of the business done by other houses, 
but there is general agreement in the fact that unlooked for 
improvement has been experienced. 

The demand for other lines is holding up fully as well 
as was anticipated. Steam generative and motive power 
equipment is lagging somewhat, but the builders of gas en- 
gines, especially in small units, are gaining ground, and are 
moderately busy. The demand for electric motors and gen- 
erators is gradually widening in volume. The use of lifting 
magnets is steadily extending, and among recent orders 
placed are several for the handling of material in steel 
plants where the efficiency of their service is well established. 

The Straubel Machine Company, Green Bay, Wis., 
maker of marine gasoline engines, has completed and is now 
occupying a new brick shop building with a saw tooth roof 
supported by a steel frame. In addition to its present 
equipment, the company expects to install some additional 
machinery, including a new lathe and drill. 

A new factory for the manufacture of the Burgess dou- 
ble tension automobile spring is being established at We- 
pona, Ill., by Robert Burgess & Son. The building is nearly 
completed, and the firm will be ready to purchase machinery 
and other equipment within the next 90 days. 

Through the sale of bonds, funds have been provided by 
the city of Eugene, Ore., for the construction of a hydro- 
electric power plant on the McKenzie River, about 15 miles 
from the city. Water will be conveyed to the plant through 
an open ditch about 3% miles long and 20 ft. wide at the 
bottom, which will ‘provide an effective head of about 45 f 
The equipment will consist of 600-kw. three-phase 60-cycle 
generators, direct connected to turbine water wheels, in addi- 
tion to which a transmission line 15 miles in length will be 
required. Bids for the machinery and construction of the 
canal will be asked for within the next two or three weeks. 

The town of Minco, Okla., is contemplating the installa- 
tion of a water works and an electric light plant, for which 
purpose the proposition of a $10,000 bond issue will be voted 
on to supplement an issue of like amount already out. It 
is stated that the bonds have been placed contingent upon 
the approval of the electors, in which event a supervising 
engineer will be selected to prepare plans for the required 
machinery and equipment. 

A franchise to build and equip a water works, sewerage 
system and electric light plant, has been granted by the 
town of Scottsburg, Ind., to C. W. Kelley, manager of the 
Rule Engineering Company, Louisville, Ky. In addition to 
these plants, the installation of an ice plant is also contem- 
plated. 

In consequence of some alterations being made in the 
municipal electric light plant, Ottawa, Kan., an additional 
generator is required, a good second-hand machine being pre- 
ferred, the capacity specified being 110 kw., 60 cycle, 2 
phase, 1100 volts, with a range of speed from 250 to 550 
rev. per min. Other conditions being right, a unit with a 
trifle greater or a little less capacity might be used. The 
city water and light department, J. H. Bell, secretary, is in 
the market for the immediate purchase of this generator. 

The Standard Electric Company of Dakota, with head- 
quarters at Lakota, N. D., has been organized with a cap- 
ital stock of $50,000, and will devote its attention to the 
establishing, building and equipping of power plants in the 
Northwest. It will begin operation by the installation of a 
light and power plant at Lakota, the equipment for which 
has been purchased from the Northwestern Electric Equip- 
ment Company, St. Paul, Minn., with the exception of boil- 
ers and two units of 85 hp. each, which were supplied by the 
Fargo Foundry Company, Fargo, N. D. 

Tenders, receivable up to December 28, are being asked 
by the Board of Control, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, on 
material and equipment for the completion of an electric 
power project now in the course of development by the city 
of Winnipeg, the ultimate cost of which is estimated at 
$3,250,000. Something like $500,000 has already been spent 
on these works, which includes the construction of a tram- 
way, now practically completed, from Lac du Bonnet to 
Point du Bois. Work is now proceeding on the earth and 
rock excavation at the power site, which is located at Point 
du Bois, and the erection of a telephone line from their to 
Lac du Bonnet, a distance of 23 miles. The equipment re- 
quired includes power station machinery, steel towers, trans- 
mission iime and transmission cables. The engineers in 
charge of the work are Smith, Kerry & Chace, and the con- 
sulting Board of Engineers is composed of William Kennedy, 
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Jr., Montreal; Prof. L. A. Herdt, Montreal, and Col. H. N. 
Ruttan, city engineer, Winnipeg. 


Cincinnati Machinery Market. 
CINCINNATI, Ou10, December 15, 1908. 
The middle of the last month of the year finds a situation 
of hopefulness and confidence in the minds of local tool 





manufacturers, with but little early business in sight, and the 
usual ante-holiday slump on in earnest. Among the manu- 
facturers of the lighter tools and miscellaneous machinery 
equipment the situation is better in that orders are coming 
out in sufficient volume to warrant a gradual resumption 
of working forces and hours and the year rounding out in 
normal form. In the first mails of Monday morning came 
to one of the largest local tool manufacturers the first list 
of tool requirements for a big railroad shop that has been 
received for over a year. It is of good proportions and 
from one of the Western roads. While the list is a splendid 
one and is the best inquiry of the year probably, there is no 
promise of an early purchase. 

Interviews with leading tool manufacturers show that the 
improvement of the past three months has been quite gen- 
eral, and that while December so far has not been up to 
November’s standard for the same period, the character of 
correspondence is indicative of a good opening for January. 
Those manufacturing material and devices used in railroad- 
ing have been the last to show evidences of recovery, and 
with some, such as those making frogs, patent switches, &c., 
there is still very much room for improvement. 

The jobbing foundries are buying some iron, and those 
making miscellaneous castings, such as grate bars and 
other items for the gas companies, are busy. Opinion of 
the foundrymen making a specialty of castings for the ma- 
chine tool industry is divided. Some maintain that there is 
no evidence of improvement as yet, while others say they 
are working full time, with very nearly their normal forces. 
One of these latter mentioned which makes bases, housings, 
&e., for the largest local planer, lathe and shaper manu- 
facturers, is utilizing its full pit capacity and turning out 
some of the largest castings ever produced for the trade. 

There are no specially encouraging signs in foreign trade 
in tools. Such sales as are being made for foreign shipment 
just now are usually of the lighter and less expensive types 
of tools. The local machine tool interests are taking a keen 
interest in the tariff hearings at Washington. They are 
somewhat divided as to the establishment of a maximum 
and a minimum rate, with the preponderance in favor ap- 
parently of a relatively higher duty on less expensive tools 
of foreign manufacture, which under some circumstances 
might become formidable competitors of the American makes. 

Word from Marion, Ind., indicates that the Marion 
Malleable Iron Company is now running with almost a full 
force, and day and night shifts are maintained. For nearly 
a year the plant was run with a small force. 

The Bucyrus Steel Casting Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, is 
gradually increasing forces and time. <A recent order of good 
size was for a lot of 15-ton bed plates for a southern Ohio 
manufacturer of drills. 

The Western Motor Works, Logansport, Ind., is enjoying 
a pleasing run of prosperity, maintaining night forces and 
working to full capacity. The company manufactures en- 
gines for automobile installation. 

The C. FE. Morris Company, Columbus, Ohio, making a 
specialty of structural iron and steel, is reported to be en- 
joying a steady run of business, with some good inquiries for 
material to be used in }nilding in the spring. The plant is 
running on full time, double turn. 

The Kenton Gas Engine Company, Kenton, Ohio, reports 
a gradual increase in orders and prospects good for the new 
year. It has made additions to its line recently of 2 hp. 
convertible hopper cooled and tank cooled and 24-hp. hori- 
zoutal end 15 and 25 hp. horizontal engines. The company 
is operating on full time, and is in the market for a boring 
mill and a lathe. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, MAss., December 15, 1908. 

Machine tool dealers have done a fair business, mostlv 
in small lots. Inquiries continue active, but buyers are not 
hurrying to place their orders, and the trade is reconciling 
itself to the probable fact that the machinery business is not 
to pick up quite so rapidly as was expected at election time. 
The machinery market must always wait until the business 
of its customers has reached close to maximum of production 
under existing equipment. There has been a slight let-up to 
general manufacturing, taking it as a whole, during the 
fortnight now ending, probably resulting from the fact that 
the year is closing, and that inventories are being taken in 
all kinds of business establishments. Therefore, there is 
little tendency to place orders for machinery, and the same 
general condition exists in the supply trade. However, it 
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is probable that all dealers are now doing business at a 
profit, which has not been the case during some months of 
1908, and that the general trend of things is upward. The 
only question in the minds of merchants and manufacturers 
is as to how soon the great revival of business will be felt. 

The New Britain Gas Light Company, New Britain, 
Conn., will increase its capital stock from $800,000 to $400,- 
000, the new funds to be devoted to enlargement and exten- 
sion of the plant. 

The new Pope Mfg. Company, which will take over the 
business long operated under that name as a New Jersey cor- 
poration, has been incorporated in Connecticut with capital 
stock of $6.500,000. The incorporators named in the certifi- 
cate are Albert L. Pope, George Pope, Charles E. Walker 
and Wilbur C. Walker. The directors elected at the first 
meeting were: For one year, Harry Bronner, Frederick H. 
Ecker, August Heckscher: for two years, Lewis H. Freed- 
man, Albert Stickney, A. W. Pope: for three years, Henry 
V. Poor, A. L. Pope, Milton Ferguson. The receivership 
will end in a few days when the creditors of the company 
will have been paid in full 

In regard to the new plant of the John T. Young Boiler 
Company, to be erected at Norwich, Conn., the company 
states that land has been secured as stated, and the com- 
pany contemplates moving there and erecting a foundry for 
the manufacture of its castings, which at the present time are 
being furnished by outside parties. 

The Bannatyne Watch Company, Waterbury, Conn., has 
extended its factory by taking a lease of a part of the prem- 
ises formerly occupied by the Cross & Spiers Company. The 
company states that at the present time it is not in the mar- 
ket for machinery. 

The Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has brought out a new engine lathe, containing a 
number of new features. It is a pulley drive, all 
geared head machine, an important part of the head mechan- 
ism being a new “cushion” clutch. The end feed is new, 
and the device for fastening the tailstock to the bed is a nov- 
elty. Another innovation is a patent thread indicator. 

The Excelsior Needle Company, Torrington, Conn., has 
purchased the business of A. H. Smith & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., manufacturer of needles, and has moved it to Tor- 
rington. The Excelsior Compan) stated that the 
acquisition of the business will not necessitate the purchase 


single 


wishes it 


of new machinery of any sort. 

The Whitlock Coil Pipe Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
completed its new brass foundry and has begun its operation 
The plant is furnished with the latest equipment of all sorts 
for the manufacture of brass and composition castings. 

The plant of the Eastern Shipbuilding Company, Gron- 
ton, Conn., opposite New London, will be sold at auction by 
J. C. Conant & Co., Lowell, Mass., December 29, 30 and 31. 
The equipment has been divided into 2200 lots and cata 
logued. The yards were established for the construction of 
the great freight steamships Minnesota and Dakota, and 
include a complete machine shop, plate bending rolls, black- 
smith shop and a building filled with pneumatic machinery. 

The new mills of the Amoskeag Company, Manchester, 
N. H., mention of which was made last week, will consist of 
a building, 100 x 700 ft., with 200 ft. wings of the same 
width at each end. The building will be at least five stories 
and will contain about 12 acres of floor space. It will be of 
mill construction. It is probable that steam power will be 
used, which will undoubtedly necessitate the establishment 
of a large power plant. ‘The Lawton Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, Plainfield, Conn., will erect a new weave shed, 155 x 
227 ft.. and a mill, 105 x 182 ft., and three stories. The 
Upson-Martin Company, Thompsonville, Conn., rug manu- 
facturer, is planning a three-story brick mill, 44 x 151 ft. 
The Wanskuck Company, Mohegan, Conn., will build a two- 
story addition. The Harding-Whitman interests, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., will build a new mill to contain from 60,000 to 
75,000 spindles, according to a report from that city. Joseph 
3enn & Sons, Providence, R. I., are planning a five-story 
extension of their plant. Other large textile interests of 
New England are contemplating important improvements, 
which will constitute an important market for the supply 
trade and a not inconsiderable demand for machine tools. 

The Brosnihan Wrench Company, 31 Hermon street, 
Worcester, Mass., is increasing its machinery equipment and 
is manufacturing on a larger scale, its product being a new 
pipe wrench. The company has recently reorganized, with 
J. W. Clark as president and manager and E. F. Brosni- 
han, treasurer. 

=. W. Bemis, 92 West street, Worcester, Mass., is bring- 
ing out a new hexagonal milling machine for milling the 
heads of hexagonal nuts. The first machine of the line has 
just been completed at the shops of J. E. Snyder & Son 
and has been put to practical work in one of the large 
works of New England. The machine produces at the rate 


of 240 %-in. nuts an hour. 

The Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass., manu- 
facturer of hand working tools, has awarded the Aberthaw 
Construction Company, Boston, Mass., the contract for the 
The building, which is to be 
constructed of reinforced concrete 


erection of a new foundry. 
75> x 120 ft., will be 
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The 


working 


throughout and provided with metal sash. 
floor will have a clear span of +4 ft. 

The A. Burlingame Company, 22 Cypress street, Worces- 
ter, Mass., manufacturer and dealer in steam, gasoline and 
other engines, and dealer in general supplies, such as boil- 
ers, piping and plumbers’ goods, was burned out of its place 
of business December 8, at an estimated loss of $40,000. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND. Outro, December 15, 1908. 


Local machinery houses less activity during the 


report 


week than during the two or three preceding weeks, 


past 
but while orders have fallen off there is a good volume of 
inquiries. These are coming from all classes of manufactur- 
ing concerns and are mostly for medium sized standard 
The lull in buying is attributed to the fact that the 
majority of the buyers who are now making inquiries will 
wait until after the first of the year before placing their 
orders. The satisfactory number of inquiries makes deal- 
ers hopeful of a good volume of business early in January. 
Among the new inquiries are two for considerable iron and 
wood working machinery for new manufacturing plants for 
which it is expected that equipment will be purchased soon. 
During the past year very few new plants have been started 
up in this city, and the surrounding territory, but the out- 
look for the building of new industrial establishments shows 
considerable improvement. A fair volume of orders and 
inquiries are now coming from makers of automobile parts, 
the majority of whom have a amount of work on 
hand and find it necessary to add somewhat to their equip- 


tools, 


large 


This has resulted in a good demand for gear cutters 
and for furnaces for core hardening, tempering and an- 
nealing. 

Builde rs of machine tools report a slow but steady im 
provement in orders. Some are now operating their plants 


at 75 per cent. or more of their normal capacity, and others, 
while not making 


workmen as 


as good a showing, are 
they were a few 
chine tool builders that a few 


employing twice as 
many months ago. Some ma- 

ng lit- 
parts for stock, are 
standard machine 
some orders for machine tools for shop equip- 
coming from the railroads, the 
roads has not 


months ago were maki 
tle but special machinery, and machine 
now working entirely on their 
While 


inent are 


lines of 
tools. 
buying by the rail- 
as yet extended to heavy handling machinery. 
, — , ‘ loge . ant inmasn av . aa . , 
Bu \ ers of that class of machinery are getting practically 

nquiries from the railroads, but they report an improve- 
ment in inquiries from other sources, particularly from coal 
mining 


cohpanies. 


There is some improvement in inquiries 

for cranes, but sales are still mostly small single cranes. 
Second-hand tools are rather scarce, and nearly all that 

are being 


hat are being 


offered to dealers are held at high prices, Those 


added to dealers’ stocks are for the most part 
tools that for new 
In the 


demand for 
heay 5 


are being taken in exchange tools. 
foundry trade an 
light gray 
castings shows little, 


noted in the 
demand for 
it any, improvement. 


improvement is 
iron castings, but the 

The Foote-Burt Company, Cleveland, maker of drilling 
machines and belt and nut machinery, reports a steady im- 
provement in orders, and is very optimistic over the outlook. 
The company has been gradually increasing its working 
force, and is now running its plant at 80 per cent. of its full 
capacity, and is not promising delivery within 90 days on 
some of its heavy machinery. The class of buyers and the 
kind of orders received by this company have entirely 
changed within the past 60 days. During the summer orders 
were almost entirely for special machinery. Now, practically 
all the orders are for the standard line of tools, mostly drill- 
ing machines. Some orders and inquiries are coming from 
concerns that have not been in the market for several 
months. The company has recently received some orders 
from railroads for large machines. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, has 
received an order from the Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New 
York, for six large Brown buckets for a cableway for which 
the Lidgerwood Company recently received a Government 
contract for erection in Panama. The Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Company reports an improvement in small orders 
and a better inquiry for heavy handling machinery for coal 
mines, but that practically no inquiries are as yet coming 
from the railroads for heavy handling machinery. 

The Burt Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio, has just received 
an order for two large exhaust heads for installation in new 
power houses that are being built in Panama, and has re- 
cently supplied the Government with filters for other power 
houses. The company reports both its foreign and domestic 
business as satisfactory. It recently received a third order 
from Canton, China, for 34 ventilators, one from Kobe, 
Japan, for a number of Burt ventilators, and one from its 
London, England, agent for ventilators for installation in a 
new Carnegie Library in that city. 

The B. F. Sturtevant Company, through its Cleveland 
office, has closed a contract with Pickands, Mather & Co., 
Cleveland, for two 20-kw. lighting sets for installation on 
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the properties of the Syracuse Mining Company and the 
Bangor Mining Company, at Biwabik, Minn. These sets 
consist of the Sturtevant Company’s latest type of vertical 
inclosed automatic engine, direct connected to and mounted 
on the same base with six-pole direct current generators, 
we_nd for 400 r. p. m.; engines operating at 150 lb. steam 
pressure, noncondensing. Owing to the complete stock of 
frames and parts shipments will be made in two weeks from 
receipt of order. 

A new plant, to be known as the Vulcan Gear Works, is 
being established in Detroit, Mich., for the manufacture of 
cut gears of all kinds. Complete equipment for the plant 
is being furnished by the Modern Machinery & Engineering 
Company, Cleveland. The equipment consists of gear plan- 
ers, gear cutters, hobbing machines, Potter & Johnson auto- 
matic machines, grinders and special machines for this class 
of work, and also a plant for heat treating, tempering and 
core hardening. The officers of the new company are: Jos. 
M. Hibbard, president, and T. H. Libbey, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The National-Acme Mfg. Company, Cleveland, reports a 
gradual improvement in orders for automatic machinery, and 
the working force at the plant is being increased from week 
to week. It is now running its plant at double the capacity 
at which it was operated during the spring months. 

The Ferro Foundry & Machine Company, Cleveland, 
builder of marine motors, already has enough orders on 
hend to insure it a good business during the coming season. 
Its foreign.as well as domestic orders show an improvement. 
In addition to its regular line this company is preparing to 
place on the market a small, light stationary gasoline engine, 
intended particularly for farm purposes. 

The Meiling Safe Company, Toledo, Ohio, which decided 
some time ago to build a new plant in order to increase its 
capacity, has finally decided to locate in Monroe, Mich., 
where it is announced the erection of a new plant will soon 
be started. 

The Cleveland Round Stove Company has been incor- 
porated to place a new heating stove on the market. The 
company is located at 5514 Bridge avenue. 

The Cleveland Castings Pattern Company reports consid- 
erable imprevement in the business outlook. This company 
has recently taken some good orders for stove and furnace 
pattern, and has just received a large order for patterns for 
fittings from the Detroit Valve & Fittings Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

————»+-e__—_ 


Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 15, 1908. 

Charecteristic end of the year dullness is to be noted in 
the local machinery market, both merchants and manufac- 
turers finding it somewhat difficult to close up business under 
consideration. owing to the fact that many prospective pur- 
chasers are preparing for their annual stock taking, and will 
not place any further orders or take any equipment during 
the short ;eriod remaining before the close of the year. For 
the same reason probably a falling in inquiries is to be 
noted, but. as this is the rule rather than exception at this 
season, little attention is paid to the decline, as it is expected 
that shortly after the turn of the year buyers who have con- 
templated making purchases will come before the trade and 
sales will be made without the hesitancy which has charac- 
terized so many purchases during the past few months. 

The week’s sales, as reported by both dealers and makers 
of machine tools, average about the same as the past few 
weeks, being confined largely to propositions of the smaller 
class, usually single tools required for the economical pro- 
duction of certain classes of work for which orders have been 
recently booked, and come mostly from the smaller sized 
plants. The larger concerns still have a large proportion of 
idle machinery in their shops, and until they become more 
fully occupied can hardly be expected to be very active 
buyers. Little of interest has developed recently in this 
market, as far as the railroads are concerned. Some busi- 
ness is in prospect in the northern part of the State, but as 
far as the roads entering this city are concerned very little 
is expected in the near future, inasmuch as their own shops 
are not yet fully and regularly in operation. It is, however, 
believed that with the placing of more general business, which 
will no doubt develop before very long, the situation will 
be improved and will result in both direct and indirect bene- 
fit to the machiné tool trade. A prolonged discussion on 
tariff revision will have a detrimental effect on the trade, 
and will, it is believed, retard action on the part of at least 
some concerns having aggressive policies in contemplation, 
which will be further held up until it is seen just what will 
be done in regard to changes in the present import duty. 

Manufacturers of machine tools and industrial plants 
generally report conditions largely unchanged. There has, 
if anything, been a decline in the volume of new business 
when compared to that which was transacted during No- 
vember. In a majority of instances. however, order books 
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are in somewhat better shape, and no particular movement 
in the demand is expected until early next year. 

A fair week to week business is reported by second-hand 
machinery merchants, but this branch of the trade also feels 
the eifect of the usual slowing down in buying as the end 
of the year approaches. Sales recently have been mostly 
confined to the smaller tools, although an occasional sale of 
one of those of the larger size is reported. Nothing of par- 
ticular interest has developed in the second-hand boiler and 
engine trade, there having been some scattered sales of 
equipment of the small and medium powers, although gas and 
gasoline engines have cut into this line to a considerable ex- 
tent. Several good propositions are pending in new equip- 
ment, both in central power plant and medium sized power 
installations, but these develop into orders with their usual 
slowness. 

Both gray iron and steel casting plants continue on about 
an even basis. The tonnage of castings vroduced on the 
whole is a shade larger, but there has not been enough new 
business to show any material increase in production. 
Orders are probably not as good as they were some weeks 
ago, but both iron and steel foundries have a better volume 
of business on their order books. 

England, Watson & Co., leather merchants, are having 
plans and specifications drawn for a five-story brick fire- 
proof warehouse building, 117 ft. 1014 in. by 163 ft.. to be 
erected on the site of the old Perot Malt House, recently 
purchased by them on Vine street. below Third. 

A new trolley line, connecting Johnstown and Gallitzin, 
Pa., in Cambria County, is proposed. The distance is about 
20 miles, and it is understood that Pierce & Barnes, Boston. 
Mass., will make the surveys and prepare the necessary 
plans and specifications. 

The Borough Council of Haddonfield, N. J., opened bids 
last week for the building of the proposed water works and 
extension of the present system. Some 50 proposals were 
received. The Haddonfield Water Company, we understand, 
objects to the proposed extension. A further hearing in the 
matter is to be held, pending which no action will be taken 
regariling the awarding of the contract. 

The Board of Directors of the Home for Hebrew Orphans 
will invite competitive plans from architects and engineers 
for a new home to be built at Fisher’s lane and Spencer 
street on a four-acre tract of land, the erection of which is 
to cost about $70,000. 

The American Manganese Bronze Company, U. T. Hun- 
gerford, president, having its manufacturing plant in this 
city, and its main office at 99 John street, New York. has 
taken over the entire business of the Caskey Valve Com- 
pany, of this city, manufacturer of hydraulic, steam and air 
valves. R. M. Bailey & Co., 422 Areade Building, will con- 
tinue to represent the company in this territory. 





Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 15, 1908. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until December 29 for 
a generator set and until January 5 for three engine lathes 
and one rotary splitting shear for the Eastern navy yards. 

The Depot Quartermaster, New York, will receive bids 
until January 15 for six piston pumps, five bilge pumps and 
seven steam pumps. 

The Constructing Quartermaster, Fort Monroe, Va., will 
receive bids until January 4 for two 264-hp. and one 100-hp. 
builers, two 250-hp. compound engines, one 250-hp. and one 
12U0-hp. engines, two 150-kw. and one 75-kw. generators, 
surface condenser, two boiler feed pumps, one feed water 
heater and other supplies. 

The following bids were opened December 4, Circular No. 
475, for three rapid unloading cranes for the Isthmian Ca- 
nal Commission : 

Item 1, three cranes complete, Bergen Point Iron Works, New 
York, $52,319; Modern Steel Construction Company, Waukesha, 
Wis., $62,114: Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
$83.470; Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland. Ohio, 
$86,100; J. M. Dodge Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $57,390; In- 
terstate Engirecring Company, Bedford, Ohio, $62,130; Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, $50,622 

The following bids were opened December 7, Circular No. 
47%, for class 1, for 10 saddle tank locomotives for the 
Isthmian Canal Commission : 

Burnham, Williams & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $33,900; Daven- 
port Locomotive Works, Davenport, Iowa, $32,500; Lima Loco- 
motive & Machine Company, Lima, Ohio, $ 00 and $36,650 : 
H. K. Porter Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $32.250; Vulcan Iron 
Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., $33,500; American Locomotive Com- 
pany, New York, $33,000. 

The following bids were opened December 8 for machin- 
ery for the navy yards: 

Class 1.—One No. 2 gravity molding machine—Bidder 12, 
A. Buck’s Sons Company, Elizabethtown, Pa.. $2950. 

Class 2.—One high-speed multiple drill—Bidder 90, Henshaw, 
Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., $4180 and $4230; 125, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $4175. 

Class 3.—Two steam windlasses—Bidder 13, Alfred Box & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $950; 86, Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, 
Maine, $985 

Class 42.—One hydraulic bolt foreer—Bidder 73, R. W. Gel- 
dart. New York, $208.50; 90, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., 3200. 
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Class 91.—QOne oil burning brass melting furnace and one 
pressure blower—Bidder i102, Kenworthy Engineering Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., $3032.50; 164, W. S. Rothwell & Co., New 
York, $2325; 220, Kure’s Fuel Oil Equipment Company, Norfolk, 
Va., $2089 and $4200; 224, Rockwell Furnace Company, New 
York, $2232. 

Class 111.—One 32-in. lathe—Bidder 64, Fairbanks Company, 
New York, $2650 and $2750; 72, Garvin Machine Company, New 












York, $2460 and $2470; 125, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New 
York, $3125; 141, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 
$2599 and $2347: 22z, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New 
York, 99, $3025, 570 and $5657. 

Class 131.—Two Scotch marine boilers Sidder 43, William 


Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., $3092.50; 74, A. D. Granger Company, New York, $3318; 
100, Johnson Iron Works, New Orleans, La., $3600; 125, Man 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $2925; 155, John H. Murphy, 
New Orleans, La., $3400; 142, New Jersey Foundry & Machine 
Company, New York, $2948; 144, National Electrical Supply 
Company, Washington, I). C., $3045; 167, Springfield Boiler & 
Machine Company, Springfield, Ill., $2838.50; 192, Union Marine 








Works, Algiers, La., $3950; 199, Vermilye & Power, New York, 
$3050: 209, E. Sammons Company, New Orleans, La., $3480; 
211, Payne & Jonbert, New Orleans, La., $2865; 223, Pusey & 





Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., $2975. 

Class 141.—One automatic beveled gear planer 
Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y., $2750. 

Class 151.—-Two vertical surface grinding machines 
155, Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., $1800. 

Class 164.—One locomotive—Bidder 1, American Locomotive 
Company, New York, $4250; 24, Burnham, Wiliams & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., $4600; 117, Lima Locomotive & Machine Company, 
Lima, Ohio, $4200; 158, H. K. Porter Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$4158: 194, Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., $4000; 200, 
Ernst Wiener Company, New York, $4970. 


Bidder 67, 


Bidder 


Class 165.—One i5-ton steam road roller—Bidder 1, Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company, New York, $2650; 2, Austin Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, Jil... $3300: 20, Buffalo Steam Roller Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., $8500; 97, Iroquois Iron Works, Buffalo, 


N. Y., $3022.67: 107, Kelly Springfield 
Springfield, Ohio. $2975 and $3475; 
Co., New York, § 
$3170. 

Class 200.—One valve reseater 
Agency, Manchester, N. H., $175: 


Road Roller Company. 
113, Charles Longnecker & 
3400; 200, Ernst Wiener Company, New York, 





Bidder 50, Drew Machinery 
55, Excelsior Equipment Com 


pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., $175; 73, R. W. Geldart, New York, 
$175 ; 103, Knox & Brother, New York, $175; 125. Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York, $175; 126, Manhattan Supply 


Company, New York, $175; 132, Montgomery & Co., New York, 
$175: 152. S. M. Price Machinery Company, Norfolk, Va., $175; 
161, J. B. Roach, Brooklyn, N. Y., $175; 199, Vermilye & Power, 
New York, $175; 208, Central Metal & Supply Company, Balti 
more, Md., $175 

Under bids opened November 11 for two steam windlasses 
for the Isthmian Canal Commission, all bids have been re- 
jectea and purchase made in the open market from the Hyde 
Windlass Company, Bath, Maine, at $648 each. 

Under bids opened October 27 for machinery for the 
navy yards, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
have been awarded class 12. two nipple and pipe mill ma- 
chines, $900. 

Under bids opened November 17 for machinery for the 
navy yards, the Frevert Machinery Company, New York, 
has been awarded class 132, two polishing machines and one 
exhaust fan, $460. 

The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened December 1: 


Power Specialty Company, New York, class 21, two super 
heaters, $2408. 
Oliver Machinery Company, New York, class 51, one band 





sawing machine, § . 
Aierican Wood Working Machinery Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., class 52, one patternmakers’ lathe, $255; class 53, one 
swing cut-off sawing machine, $80. 
Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., class 54, one 
patternmakers’ extension bed gap lathe, $868. 


+e --— 


Trade Publications. 


Steels, &c.— 
Catalogue, 44% x 6% in. ; 


Tool, Razor, Cutlery and Machinery 
Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa. 
137 pages, and pamphlet. The catalogue contains an interest 
ing preface addressed to practical users of high grade steels 
which explains in detail the process of manufacturing and con- 
tains information on the method of making several of the best 
known lines of the company’s output. Directions for using a 
number of special steels are given, and the heat colors of steel 
are shown in tints as they appear in moderate diffused day- 
light. Many useful tables are included, together with tabulated 
price-lists of the company’s lines, The book should be useful 
to any users of high grade steels. The pamphlet calls attention 
to the fact that winning automobiles in the Vanderbilt Cup 
races of recent years have been equipped with forgings made 
from Carpenter steel. 

Industrial Locomotives and Conveying Machinery. 
—Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio. Bulletin No. 13 and 
booklet No. 29. The first explains the advantages of using 
storage battery locomotives for haulage and shows a number of 
standard machines. Several illustrated 
and views of the Jeffrey trolley are given. 
Space is devoted to the motors used in the Jeffrey locomotives, 


locomotives in use are 


locomotives also 


which are shown in parts and assembled. Instruction for the 
eare and maintenance of the storage batteries are also given. 
The booklet is devoted to the company’s system for handling 


freight and packages. Several types of conveyors are shown and 
particular attention is paid to different methods of handling 
in manufacturing plants, such as conveyors for handling baskets 
in canning factories, packages in cereal food plants, bottles in 
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The 
tinuous conveyors especially 


breweries, & includes belt con- 
adapted for handling barrels, pails, 
&e. The company also makes coal and ash handling machinery 
and equipment for handling stone, ores, &c., and special equip- 


ment for sawmills and lumber plants. 


company’s line conveyors, 


Electrical Instruments.—Weston Electrical Instrument 


Company, Newark, N. J. Circular No. 7. <A revised list of the 
company’s alternating and direct current voltmeters and am 


meters showing several types and including prices. 


Power Presses.—Consolidated Press & Tool Company, 
Hastings, Mich. Catalogue No. 5, 6 x 9% in.; 167 pages; bound 
in cloth. \ well indexed catalogue of the company’s line of 


presses, which includes nearly 


ard 
presses All of 


everything in the way of stand- 
the heavy duty 
the standard machines are shown, together with 
including some crimping, bead- 
ing and flanging machines, power body forming rolls, screw cap 
machinery, an automatic wire ring machine, a meat can stuffing 
machinery. <A table of the different 
is included. 


presses, from coining presses to largest 


a number of special machines, 


machine and other special 
wire gauge standards 

Multiple Glower Lamps.—Nernst Lamp Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa Booklet Devoted to the Westinghouse Nernst 
multiple glower lamps. These lamps can be obtained in units 
lighting purpose. <A diagram 
lights of different candle 


and suitable for 


of all sizes 


the 


any 


showing distribution curves of 


powers is shown and prices of different sized lighting systems 
are given. 
Valves.—Mason Regulator Company, Boston, Mass.  Cir- 


cular. Shows several types of Mason controlling apparatus, 


including reducing valves in several types, damper regulators, 
pressure controlling devices, steam pressure regulators, water 


reducing valves, &c. 
Sherardizing.—United States Sherardizing Company, New 
Castle, I’a. Rooklet the 
rust proofing of iron and steel galvanizing. This was described 
j October 20, 1904 It is claimed that this 
articles with a smooth coating of zine, which 
the contour so closely that the threads of the 
filled up. It is claimed to be economical 
treatment of small articles 


Describes sherardizing process for 


in The Tron Age 
process covers the 
finest 
and is 
where 


foliows 
screws are not 
specially adapted for the 


delicate work is required 

Gas and Gasoline Engines.—Cocper Machine Company, 
Saltburg, Pa. Folder. Describes briefly the mechanical features 
of the company’s standard gas and gasoline engines, which are 
made in both single-cylinder and for small 


power requirements. 


two-cylinder types 


Boiler Compounds.—The Bird Archer Company, 90 West 
street, New York. A 6 x 9 in. 47-page publication called ** Boiler 
and Their Prevention.” describing the com- 
pany’s line of boiler compounds, the sction of feed water im- 
purities within the boiler is described and the results of boiler 
explosions are illustrated by views of wrecks. 


Troubles Besides 


Instances of large 
losses caused by fire damage resulting from boiler explosions are 
cited the methods of using fully 
explained. 
Multiple 


Conn. 


and boiler compounds are 
Drills._-Pratt & Whitney Company, 
Catalogue, 9 x 12 in., 28 pages. 
types of drilling machines are shown, including adjustable 
multiple spindle drills with both motor and belt drive. Of 
particular interest is a machine, new in design, which is made 
to order only and is suitable for driving high speed steel drills 
1% to 1 in, in diameter. The head of this machine may be made 
with 12 or The head slides on the column and 
has quick motien by either hand or power, either down to reach 
the work or upward for quick return after the drill operation 
is completed. Four feeds through quick change gears are avail- 


Hartford, 
A number of standard 


16 spindles. 


able. These feeds range from 0.004 to 0.012 in. revolution of 
the drill. Some heavy drilling equipment is shown and con- 


siderable space is given to the company’s line of sensitive drills, 


several of which are illustrated. 
Hydraulic Raras.—Columbia Steel Company, Inc., Port- 


land, Ore Booklet R 5. The 
scribed in detail in a manner 
culturists who are not sl(l!e4 {in 
machine 

directions 


Columbia hydraulic ram is de- 
‘s illustrate its principles to agri- 
mechanics. A diagram of the 
accompanied by full 
illustrations of installations of 


showing its operation ws given 


for setting it up and 


the ram for agricultural irrigating. It is stated that the rams 
have been installed in competition with water wheels and cen 
trifugal pumps, with results advantageous to the use of the 
ram. The ram was described in The Iron Age November 5, 
1908. 

Gear Cup and Ball Bearing Lubricants. Inter- 
national Acheson Graphite Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Folder. Pertains to the use of the company’s combination lubri- 
eants, in which graphite is blended with a high grade grease. 
The lubricants are put up in cans ranging in sizes from 1 to 
50 Ib. 

Chain Gearing.—Locke Steel Belt Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. *amphilet entitled ‘‘ Extract from a Treatise on Chain 
Gearing.” This is one of a series of subjects treated in the 
company's literature—namely, the error in design of sprocket 
wheels which constitute the cause of a large percentage of chain 
troubles. 
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HARDWARE 


‘ teresting themselves in ascertaining the value of 
the back stamp on letters, which is the postmark of re- 
ceipt, and in the meetings of their associations the ques- 
tion has been freely discussed. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is trying the experiment of doing away with the 
back stamp in the post offices of several of the large 
cities in order to test whether its abolition or retention 
may prove to be the better for the service. The advo- 
cates of the change believe that the time gained in the 
delivery of mail and the expense saved through the 


7. postmasters of various cities and towns are in- 


lessening of the number of clerks required are consid- 
erations that more than counterbalance the advantages 
of the check on the system which the back stamp af- 
fords. But postmasters are far from being a unit in the 
opinion that such is the case, and are endeavoring to get 
the sentiment of the public, especially the business public. 


As the system now stands, excepting in the few places 
where the test of omission is- being made, a letter when 
delivered bears the date, and the larger places the hour, 
of mailing, and also the day and hour of receipt at the 
post office of its destination. There is no contention that 
the postmark is not a necessity. It is an all-important 
check on the postal system. It is frequently noted by 
the recipient of the letter, to whom the time of mailing 
is a convenient and occasionally an essential item of in- 
formation. In banking and business the postmark may 
determine most important matters. For instance, the 
fact that a check is mailed on an agreed date is accepted 
from the postmark, and may be considered prompt pay- 
ment though it is not received until a later day. Post- 
masters who have taken an active interest in the ques- 
tion are coming to the opinion that the back stamp, while 
not nearly so important as the postmark, has its own 
field of usefulness along similar lines. To them the 
prime reason for the belief is that the absence of the 
back stamp would serve to cover up delinquencies in 
post offices which are not well managed, in which class 
not a few important places and very many smaller cities 
and towns may be included. Railroad post offices may be 
more intelligently watched for inefficiency. Delay in the 
mails by the holding of letters in a post office or through 
error in sorting, by the tossing of letters into the wrong 
sacks, is an occurrence much more common than may be 
generally realized. Delay in transportation is frequent, 
of course. The belief is expressed that the abolishment 
would be letting down the bars to still more radical 
changes in the postal system, the ultimate end of which 
would be doing away with the postmark. 


In business there are occasions when the back stamp 
is a convenience in establishing the history of the trans- 
mission of a letter. The existence of the postmark prov- 
ing the date of mailing sometimes needs to be confirmed 
by the presence of the back stamp in order to establish 
the time of receipt. Traveling men realize this from 
their personal experiences; letters sent to them from the 
home office have been delayed in the mails; the back 
stamp proves the fact. Correspondence between business 
houses, or between them and customers, may be relieved 
of some embarrassment in like manner. Without the 
back stamp suspicions might arise; unscrupulous per- 


sons might plead delayed mail, when such was not the 
case. These are some of the statements of the opponents 
of the abolition of this feature of the postal system. 
Against them are the facts, as stated, of a slight saving 
in time of delivery of mail and the lessened cost of the 
service consequent upon reduced forces of postal clerks. 


——————»+-e___—_- 


Condition of Trade. 


At this time of the year, when trade is entering on 
the holiday season and the new year is so soon to open, 
merchants and manufacturers alike, while giving prin- 
cipal attention to the regular routine of business, find 
other matters which change the usual course of thought 
and have place among the special features of the exist- 
ing situation. So far as a general retrospect is in order, 
there is not a little satisfaction at the eminently good 
record made by the year in a business way, especially in 
view of the uncertainties and perils by which its open- 
ing was confronted. In connection with this general re- 
view of the 12 months past there are in each establish- 
ment preparations going on for ascertaining the results 
of the year’s business and the profit or loss which is to 
be shown at the closing of the books. While in many 
cases it must be presumed that business has been less 
amply rewarded in dollars and cents than in previous 
more prosperous times, there is little doubt that houses 
which have little to show in the way of profit have still 
reason to be gratified that things are not worse, and that 
taken all in all the year ends with a record which is very 
creditable and reassuring. To this way of looking at the 
situation the holiday spirit with the approaching Christ- 
mas festivities contributes not a little, bringing as it 
does a kindly disposition and a hopeful spirit into the 
midst of perplexities and work inseparably connected 
with business activities. Indications of the near ap- 
proach of the holidays are found in the belated rush 
orders for goods needed at once, in the calling in of trav- 
eling salesmen, and in the pressure of a less aggressive 
out-reaching for business, as energies are more engrossed 
in closing up the affairs of the year than in active efforts 
outside the store or factory. A good deal is being done 
in a quiet way in the revision of prices, and some ad- 
vances are being put into effect which find, however, an 
offset in declines in other lines. The market with the 
uncertainties in regard to raw material is thus in an in- 
teresting condition, and careful merchants find an op- 
portunity for the exercise of good judgment, as well as 
skill in the placing of their orders. While it is question- 
able what will be the effect of the proposed tariff re- 
vision, or of the discussion of the question, merchants 
generally will doubtless recognize the desirability of keep- 
ing up their stocks and purchasing needed goods on a 
conservative basis, realizing that more is to be lost by 
permitting their business to suffer from an inadequate 
supply of goods than from any loss resulting from a pos- 
sible decline in the value of stocks on hand. This is es- 
pecially the case as the prospects for business throughout 
the country during the coming year are promising. All 
this should contribute to the confidence and cheer of 
the holiday season, in the enjoyment of which, and in the 
pleasure both of giving and receiving, we sincerely trust 
our readers may have ample share. 
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Chicago. 


With Cheering prospects ahead and the existence of 


fairly satisfactory conditions at the windup of a 
fraught to an unusual degree with care and anxiety con- 
cerning commercial and financial affairs, there is 
reason for a congratulatory than a complaining spirit in 
the Hardware trade at this particular season. 
a review of the situation and future forecast, are good 
grounds found for the very general feeling of optimism 
that now prevails. If results have been disappointing 
and profits have fallen short of expectations, there is 
the reflection that many of the perils threatened have 
been averted and the way ahead, as far as can be seen, 
is in a large measure free from the obstacles recently 
encountered. When compared with the same month a 
year ago, a comforting contrast is observed, not only in 
the volume of business developing, but also in the degree 
of confidence manifested respecting its onward course. 
Then buying for future requirements was almost wholly 
suspended and orders included only what was impera- 
tively required to meet the needs of current demand. 
While the caution inspired by that period with its at- 
tendant financial stringency still lingers, more attention 
is being given to the provision of goods for spring trade 
with the result that purchases of this character are be- 
ing made upon a more liberal scale than was the case 
last year. Unless obstructed by severely cold weather, 
building operations, which locally are going forward 
without halt, are likely to continue active throughout 
the winter. Quite a good many new buildings are even 
now being started, and work on those already under way 
is in full swing. Colder weather has had the effect of 
stimulating business in furnace and shop departments, 
with a consequent demand for Galvanized Sheets. In 
no section of the market is their seen stronger or more 
encouraging movement than in Wire products. Not only 
is the demand for Wire Nails upon a squarely normal 
but the call for Barb Wire and Fencing is quite 
satisfactory, considering the fact that this is a between 
season period for such goods. Manufacturers of woven 
and other forms of Wire Fencing are looking forward to 
and preparing for an active spring demand for their 
product. The price changes reported are quite unim- 
portant, and what few are announced are more in the 
nature of readjustment to equalize schedules than rad- 
ical revisions in either direction. 


Cleveland. 


year 
more 


soth in 


basis, 


W. BrIncHAM ComMpaNny.—At this time of the year we 
anticipate a letting up or a little more quietness in the 
general Hardware trade, for retail merchants are inclined 
to devote their attention mostly to the sale of holiday 
goods. Then when Christmas is over they begin to think 
about taking their annual inventory. However, in the 
closing days of the year we are confronted with a good 
deal of activity in all branches of the Hardware line, 
and Cleveland Hardware jobbers have been receiving 
more orders since the election than for some months 
previously. 

Manufacturers are specifying quite liberally for their 
immediate and future wants, and it is reported that a 
number of large railroads in Canada and United States 
are placing orders for locomotives, box cars, dump cars, 
rails and other necessary material. This all goes to show 
that the railroads, the great arteries of the country, are 
reviving from their past lethargy. Smoke from the chim- 
neys of many manufacturing plants is belching forth in 
large volume, showing that the manufacturing business is 
being resumed on a large scale, and the hum of the ma- 


chinery in our factories is heard all over our land. We 
are getting into line with safe, sane and prosperous 
times. 


Our American people are great consumers of all 
kinds of commodities, and the requirements of our people 
in all classes of goods are very large. As we read the 
statistics of the Maine crop of potatoes, which is mar- 
keted largely in the city of Boston, we can realize at 
once what an immense consumption of this one vegetable 
is going on, for it is reported the commission merchants 
of the city of Boston alone have been receiving as many 
as 500 carloads a week, averaging 600 bushels to the 
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ear, thus amounting to about 800,000 bushels of potatoes. 
It is estimated that 12,500,000 bushels of the Maine po- 
tato crop will be handled through Boston merchants, and 
as the total crop of the State is a big one and the farmers 
are paid about 40 cents a bushel for the potatoes, there 
will be poured into the lap of the Maine farmers about 
$5,000,000 for the potato crop alone. 

In this section the revival of general Hardware busi- 
ness and trade conditions is reflected by the fact that 
dealers generally are sorting up their stocks, and the 
majority of them seem to have plenty of money to dis- 
count their bills promptly. It is quite evident there is 
plenty of money in the country for legitimate and invest- 
ing trade, for it is stated that in some of our large busi- 
ness centers $1.85 goes into savings banks for every $1 
that is taken out. This shows a balance on the right 
side for the people. 

We feel very much encouraged at the outlook, and we 
extend to our friends, one and all, the wish that they 
may enjoy a very Merry Christmas. 

Boston. 


BIGELOW & DowsE CoMPANy.—Seasnable weather with 
ice and snow stimulates general business, which is mak- 
ing a good showing the present month. There is a marked 
change for the better over the volume of business at this 
season last year. Customers buy more freely of season- 
able goods and show more confidence in the future. 
There is every indication of a satisfactory holiday sale. 
Labor is generally well employed and the people have 
money to spend. New England has been favored in com- 
parison with other parts of the country, for they have 
felt the panic less than other sections. At the close of 
the vear the sales should be almost normal. 

Prices are changing but little and are inclined to ad- 
vance rather than to decline. Undoubtedly if it were not 
for the tariff agitation many goods would be higher. 

There seems to be every indication of a satisfactory 
business for the winter and the spring months. Stv:ks 
are light and neither the retailer or the jobber have 
heavy stocks on hand. At present manufacturers report 
a marked increase in the size and frequency of orders. 

It seems to be policy to carry well assorted 
stocks and to be a safe time to buy. Everything points 
to gradually increasing prosperity. The State Employ- 
ment Bureau reports one-fourth as many 
istered for situations as in December, 1907. 


Philadelphia. 
SUPPLEE HARDWARE 


have not been 


crease 


good 


names 


reg- 


CoMPANY.—Until 
favored with such weather as would in- 
regular winter General trade, 
however, has increased since our last letter to The Jron 
Age, and it is the belief of many manufacturers that 
trade will continue to enlarge. In a recent conversation 
with a manufacturer of goods sold by the Hardware 
trade he stated that orders received by him last month 
were greater than for the same month of 1907 or 1906. 

Investigation of tariff changes has been in the hands 
of a committee for some months and will now go before 
the House and Senate, who, we also understand, will dis- 
cuss it with various manufacturers. In connection with 
this examination a matter that will naturally have a 
bearing is that in the fiscal year ending June, 1907, the 
Treasury surplus was over $85,000,000, while in June, 
1908, there was a deficit of nearly $60,000,000. 

The writer was in a foreign country some years 
ago when the question of an advance in the rate of 
Tariff was before Congress. At that time all that we 
used of one certain kind of goods was imported from the 
section referred to. There was naturally a feeling there 
against the importation rate. Now since that rate was 
changed these goods are all manufactured in this coun- 
try and sold at a little less than when they were im- 
ported, Of course, a number of other goods were largely 
imported then which are now manufactured in this coun- 
try, but we believe that many changes could be made on 
certain kinds of imported goods without injuring 
manufacturers of this country. 

The financial condition of the country has certainly 
largely improved and trade should largely increase early 
in the year 1909, 


recently we 


sales on goods. 


the 
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Christmas is now near and it seems to the writer 
there was never more interest taken in its coming than 
this year. On Saturday last Market street was crowded 
with persons buying goods for Christmas, and the de- 
partment stores look for a large increase between now 
and December 24. The general retail trade ought to very 
much improve in the next 10 days on goods sold for the 
Christmas holidays. 

New Orleans. 


Woopwarp, Wient & Co.—The market in our lines 
continues-steady, and while no appreciable increase in or- 
ders can be recorded there is a very much better feeling 
than for some time back. The sugar industry throughout 
Louisiana, while meeting with a slight setback due to the 
unseasonable cold weather a month ago, is turning out an 
average crop, and the market prices are considerably bet- 
ter than those obtainable last season. Therefore, the 
sugar industry, as a rule, has had a satisfactory return in 
quantity and price for the crops. The rice crop is large. 
The early sales were made at very satisfactory prices, 
but considerable is now in storage, awaiting a better mar- 
ket, and return to the planters in most cases have been 
satisfactory. ‘The cotton crop in Louisiana and western 
Mississippi has been materially curtailed, due to the ac- 
tivity of the boll weevil, and some sections have fared 
badly. The price is low and the market has been very 
inactive for several weeks back. Texas has produced a 
large crop, and the returns to the planters there are prob- 
ably better than anywhere else in the South. The textile 
industry in general is running at a low ebb, and no im- 
provement of any consequence can come to cotton people 
until business picks up to a considerable extent. Many of 
the lumber mills are running on short time, but as the 
market is not overloaded the prices are somewhat better 
than a few months ago and conditions as a rule in this 
industry are considerably improved, although it will take 
a great deal of activity in general building operations and 
railroad work to put the industry back to normal. Hard- 
ware and mill supply lines are using a fair amount of 
supplies, but as every one is feeling better and the pros- 
pects after the first of the year are for a starting up of 
several important pieces of work, we hope to see a con- 
siderable revival the early part of 1909. 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Our busi- 
ness up to date for December shows of course a heavy 
increase over the panic times of last year. It is particu- 
larly interesting to note, however, that for the same part 
of the month it is better than October or November of this 
year. This is unusual as the natural order of events'is 
for business to taper off in December. 

The whole course of our business indicates that buy- 
ing on the part of retail dealers has been late in the sea- 
son. There evidently has been an insistent demand upon 
retail stocks. This is indicated by the fact that our mail 
order sales in November were the greatest of any month 
in the history of this business, and mail orders direct 
from our customers in December continue unusually 
heavy. One feature of our sales has been the exceedingly 
heavy demand for Loaded Shells. There must have been 
a great deal of hunting this year. 

The sale of new stocks is always a barometer of the 
drift of the times. Recently we have sold in the house 
and received through our salesmen more new stock or- 
ders than in a like period since the times of very active 
business in 1907. Most of these new stocks are being 
shipped to the Southwest. 

This is our closing letter of the old year. Nineteen 
huhdred and eight will go down in history as a hard and 
trying year. We have enjoyed the experience of a panic 
and a Presidential election in the same year. This time 
a year ago the prospect was full of uncertainty, gloom 
and forebodings. 

We now see no reason why here in the Middle West 
there should not be a very satisfactory business the com- 
ing year. Crops have not only been larger than last year, 
tut prices for almost all kinds of farm products are 
exceedigly high. Think of one of the largest crops of 
corn in the history of the country and this crop bringing 
85 cents a bushel. We are informed this increase in the 
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price of corn is brought about by the growing popularity 
of corn in foreign countries, also by the increased use of 
corn in many products. As far as we can see, there is 
no reason why there should not be an excellent business 
in all agricultural sections the coming spring. 

Naturally the recovery in those towns depending upon 
the railroads and upon manufacturing may be slower, 
but with increasing business for the railroads and with 
a growing demand from the agricu!tural districts, it will 
not be long before manufacturing towns will feel the 
quickening impulse of better times. Therefore the facts 
that are brought to our attention in the daily conduct 
of our business Jead us to look forward cheerfully to a 
good and satisfactory business the coming year. 

We close wishing The Iron Age and our Hardware 
friends, retail merchants, manufacturers and jobbers a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


Nashville. 


Gray & Dupitey Harpware CompaNny.—Business dur- 
ing the month of November was rather disappointing, and 
nearly all of our salesmen reported it was somewhat 
difficult to get orders of any size, but we are glad to see 
that December has started off much better. The first 
week in December has been very heavy. Nearly all 
traveling men are doing well, and mail orders are show- 
ing a large increase; a great many orders also are now 
coming in for spring goods for future shipment. De- 
cember is usually not a very heavy month with us, but 
we believe it will be particularly good this year. 

We look for a heavy spring trade. The people in the 
South are in good condition and the -merchants have 
light stocks, and all indications point to a large volume 
of business after January 1. Collections are excellent. 

We wish The Iron Age and its many readers the com- 
pliments of the season. 


Baltimore. 


Cartin & FuLron.—From now until the end of the 
mouth, which is also the end of the year, business is apt 
to be confined to the requirements of the holiday season, 
as most houses take their annual inventory about Jan- 
uary 1. 

A year ago it was supposed from the outlook of trade 
there would be a great slump in values. While there 
have been some reductions, they have not been of an im- 
portant kind, and the depreciation, as will be shown by 
stock inventories, will be comparatively small. The 
outlook is undoubtedly encouraging, as it is stated that 
specifications for more than 400,000 tons“of steel rails 
have been prepared by the railroads, and the deliveries 
will begin early in the new year. The railroads are also 
ordering a great number of new cars, which will also 
help the situation. Bank clearings, which are an index 
of the activity of business, show a great improvement, 
and the new year will begin under very different auspices 
as compared with the year now ending. 

Congress hardly intends to do anything of a radical 
nature to interfere with business, and even a revised 
tariff could not effect trade for nearly a year to come as 
far as present costs of manufacture are concerned. The 
consumer throughout the country should realize the 
fact that while the manufacturers for several years, with 
an immense demand for their products in excess of their 
producing capacity, had the opportunity to inflate values 
far beyond what was prudent or reasonable, they seldom 
took advantage of the situation, and for that reason there 
has been no radical reduction in prices as the result of 
the business depression of last year. 

Portland, Oregon. 

Fartinc-McCaLMAN CoMPANY.—Business continues to 
be very good for this season of the year, both in our line 
and in all others in this territory. We on the North Pa- 
cific Coast have certainly no cause for complaint of the 
business we have had during the year, for it has in every 
ease very nearly equalled that of 1907, but as we look 
forward into the year 1909 we believe that even the 
high-water mark of 1907 will seem as much like dull 
times a year from now as 1906 did in December, 1907. 
Every condition, as far as can be told at this time of the 
year, is favorable for a large business for the Hardware 
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dealers in this territory. There only remains to be said 
that collections are rather better than usual at* this time 
of the year, showing that there is plenty of money in 
the country. 

We wish. you and all your readers a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. - 

——_>--o ____——_ 
NOTES ON PRICES. 

Wire Nails.—For the next two or three weeks de- 
mand will probably be light, owing to inventory taking 
and closing up business for the year. It is confidently 
expected by manufacturers that early in the new year 
a revival of buying will be in evidence, and that a good 
volume of business will result. With regular prices 
steadily maintained, quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 





Cariosiis : to: Gobbere. esr Paes ae ils SEs iii os ieee $1.95 
Carload: lots to: retail seretayitw o's ok oe vein e c's a eiciewws 2.00 
Lens. CHAN ‘CRFIGMGE C0 FORUUEB i. oc 05k van ccceccwcens veeaes 2.00 
Less than carloads to retail merchants..........eeeeee0e8 2.10 


New York.—The local market is devoid of new fea- 
tures, as a moderate demand made up of small orders 
constitutes the movement of Wire Nails. Nails are held 
on the basis of $2.30 per keg in small lots at store, but 
some sellers are occasionally inclined to shade this figure. 


Chicago.—The volume ‘of new business is much 
heavier than at this time last year, but is beginning to 
slack up somewhat, as the holiday season approaches. 
In another week salesmen will be leaving their respec- 
tive fields and active efforts to secure business will be 
suspended until after the beginning of the new year. 
Under these circumstances, there will naturally be a 
falling off in trade, but the utmost confidence in its re- 
vival after the vacation period is over, is expressed by 
both manufacturers and jobbers. Prices, we are advised, 
are unqualifiedly firm and unchanged. Quotations are as 
follows: $2.13 in car lots to jobbers, and $2.18 in car lots 
to retailers, with an advance of 5 cents for less than car 
lots from mills. 

Pittsburgh.—New orders for Wire Nails this month 
have been very light, and specifications against contracts 
have shown a large falling off as compared with the first 
half of November. This is due to the fact that we have 
entered the inventory period and the merchants and con- 
sumers are more concerned in taking inventory and clos- 
ing up the year’s business than in placing new orders. 
The American Steel & Wire Company has been operating 
the Rod and Wire mills at its Donora, Pa., works prac- 
tically full for some time, and on January 2 will start 
up one of the two idle blast furnaces and six of the 12 
open hearth furnaces in the steel plant. A material bet- 
terment in demand for Wire Nails is looked for after the 
first of the year, and we are advised that prices are be- 
ing well maintained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Cartes: 0: -SeROs 5 i6 cab as ded CHR Se SRE RSW bbws é $1.95 
Carload lots to retail merchants. ......scccccccccccccce 2.00 


Galvanized Nails are quoted at $1 over the price of 
the regular Nails. 


Cut Nails.—Some of the Cut Nail mills have refusel 
to enter 60-day contracts for Nails, but are willing to 
book orders covering the month of January. They com- 
plain that the high price of steel leaves insufficient profit 
on the finished product at the present price of Nails. 
Other mills find it expedient to occasionally make con- 
cessions in price on desirable orders. Demand is nat- 
urally light at this season. The price for Steel Cut Nails 
is $1.80, base, per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for less than 
carloads, and $1.75 for carloads and larger lots. In the 
Western market Iron Cut Nails are held at an advance 
of 10 cents per keg over Steel Cut Nails, but this differ- 
ential is not observed in the East. 

New York.—A continuance of a moderate demand 
characterizes the local market. Steel Cut Nails are heid 
on the basis of $2.15 per keg for small lots at store, but 
this price is not strictly adhered to by all sellers. 

Chicago—The uninterrupted activity in building 
which, up to the present time, has not been seriously re- 
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tarded by cold weather, has helped to sustain the de- 
mand for Cut Nails. While there is not much -new buy- 
ing, jobbers are specifying pretty freely against con- 
tracts, and shipping in small lots to meet current needs of 
consumption. The mills are not disposed to make con- 
cessions from present prices except for especially desira- 
ble specifications for early delivery, and then not to ex- 
ceed 5 cents a keg from the accepted scale. We quote 
Chicago prices as follows: In car lots to jobbers, Iron 
Cut Nails, $2.08; Steel Cut Nails, $1.98. 

Pittsburgh.—Jobbers and retail merchants alike are 
holding down stocks as much as possible this month to 
take inventory and close up the business of the year, 
and this has caused a distinct falling off in new orders 
for Cut Nails and in specifications against contracts. A 
larger demand for Cut Nails is looked for very early in 
the new year. Prices are fairly firm, but concessions are 
occasionally made on desirable orders. The market is 
$1.80, base, per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but $1.75 is made 
on carloads and over.. In the Western market Iron Cut 
Nails are held at an advance of 10 cents per keg over 
Steel Cut Nails, but this differential is not observed in 
the East. 

Barb Wire.—The orders being placed with mills are 
comparatively few, but are satisfactory, considering the 
advanced stage of the season. The continued mild weath- 
er has considerably augmented the consumption of Barb 
Wire this fall, and a revival of business is anticipated 
when spring buying commences, According to reports’ 
regular prices are being maintained. Quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: — 


Painted. Gal. 
Jobhera, CULIOGE TSU. oso atic es ees Chie eewess $2.10 ° $2.40 
Retatiovs, cavtea’ ACs... 66s EU 2.15 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots.........s-s60+ 2.25 2.55 


Chicago.—The recent cold weather which for several 
days has been prevalent throughout the West has not us 
yet materially affected the demand for Barb Wire, though 
a lighter movement is looked for soon. A fair amount 
of new orders are being placed considering the season, 
but these, it is*believed, will be largely augmented when 
buying in Southern territory for the early spring trade 
begins. ‘The same degree of firmness observed in other 
Wire products rules with respect to Barb Wire. Quota-- 
tions are as follows: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, 
$2.28; Galvanized, $2.58; to retailers, car lots, Painted, 
$2.33; Galvanized, $2.63; retailers, less than car lots, 
Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, $2.75; Staples, bright, in car 
lots, $2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; car lots, to retailers, 10 
cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car 
lots. 

Pittsburgh.—Very few new orders are being placed for 
Barb Wire, but a much heavier demand is expected early 
in the new year, when the large trade and consumers 
begin to place orders for the spring trade. Stocks held 
by the mills and jobbers are reported to be unusually 
light, and we are advised that prices are well main- 
tained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
Tonner; CHPIOON. LOGE 6c a ee cc ceeTede dedectd $2.10 $2.40 
Retaiiows,: caviens lotta. 6 655s fie FS 2.15 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots..........+ee0.% 2.25 2.55 


Plain Wire.—A moderate amount of new business is 
being received by the mills, and specifications against 
contract orders show a falling off, owing to the lateness 
of the season. Regular prices are being maintained, ac- 
cording to advices. Quotations per 100 Ib. to jobbers in 
earload lots are as follows, on a basis of $1.80 for Plain 
and $2.10 for Galvanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, the price to re- 
tailers being 5 cents additional : 

Nos........6to9 10 1112412418 14 15 16 
Annealed...... $1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 215 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.85 2.95 

Chicago.—A moderate volume of new business is be- 
ing placed by manufacturers of Fence and other prod- 
ucts who are specifying freely against contracts and mill 


shipments are fairly heavy. The outlook for a large 


Fence trade through the coming season is particularly 
good. Prices are reported to be strictly maintained. We 
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quote as follows: Car lots to jobbers, $1.98, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, and to retailers, $2.05. 


Pittsburgh.—A fair run of small orders for current 
needs is being placed by the Fence manufacturers and 


indications are that demand will show betterment very 
early in the new year. Specifications against contracts 
so far this month show a falling off as compared with 
November, but this was expected, as this is the inventory 


period when very little new buying is done. It is stated 
that regular prices are being well maintained, Quota- 


tions per 100 Ib. to jobbers in carload lots are as follows, 
on a basis of $1.80 for Plain and $2.10 for Galvanized, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent discount for cash 
in 10 days, the price to retailers being 5 cents additional : 

Nos........6t09 10 11124124138 14 15 16 


Annealed...... $1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.85 2.95 


Auger Bits.—The line of Auger Bits which has for 
many months been weak and irregular, as a result of 
light demand and active competition, stiffened apprecia- 
bly last week. Extreme concessions have very generally 
been withdrawn, and the market has been established on 
a level from 5 to 10 per cent. higher. Quotations to the 
general trade may be represented by a discount of from 
80 to 80 and 10 per cent. 

Flour Sifters.—The prices on Flour Sifters generally 
are without material change, but slightly lower fig- 
ures are being made on those without manufacturers’ 


“name. 


Sandpaper.—Quotations on Sandpaper continue to ex- 
hibit the regularity which has characterized the market 
throughout the year. The firmness of this line during the 
period of general depression has been noteworthy, and it 
is reported by manufacturers that the volume of business 
has held up remarkably well. -A discount of 50 and 10 
per cent. may be named to represent the market to the 
retail trade on Flint and Emery Paper and Cloth and 25 
per cent on Garnet. These quotations are made on 
standard brands. Additional concessions of 10 per cent. 
or so may be obtained on goods whose reputation is not 
so firmly established. 


Hatchets.—The market on Hatchets is in such a con- 
dition that developments are awaited with interest. 
Prices have been pretty well maintained during the past 
year in spite of the unfavorable business conditions, but 
the present tendency seems to be toward a lower level, 
especially as there is no agreement between the manufac- 
turers and thus the market is practically an open one. 
Existing prices are, however, referred to by the manu- 
facturers as low, but if animated competition should de- 
velop something of a decline would be a natural re- 


, Sult. 


Handled Hammers.—Manufacturers of Handled 
Hammers have recently been in conference in regard to 
the market in which the effects of competition, some of 
which is new, have been manifested in slightly irregular 
prices. As a result of this interchange of views there 
has been some readjustment of prices, and a reduction 
of about 5 per cent. on Machinists’ Hammers. The situ- 
ation in this line of goods is regarded as pretty satisfac- 
tory, with prospect of good business in the near future. 


Rubber Belting, Hose, Etc.—Within the past few 
weeks a rapid and extensive advance has taken place in 
the prices of crude Rubber. As a result demand for Me- 
chanical Rubber Goods has. increased, the trade showing 
a disposition to place their contracts early and for liberal 
quantities. Under these conditions prices on Belting are 
naturally stiff, although few advances have yet been an- 
pounced. It is generally believed, however, that medium 
and better grades of Belt will have to be advanced some- 
what by the manufacturers and that good quality Hose 
will also be higher next season than it was last. 


Registers.—Prices on Registers continue steady and 
manufacturers report a moderate but nevertheless en- 
couraging improvement in business resulting largely 
from increased building activity. The established dis- 
count to the general trade is 70 per cent. 


Chisels and Drawing Knives.—After a long period of 
extremely low prices, signs of improvement have at last 
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appeared in the Chisel market. The change will be wel- 
comed aS promising increased activity in carpenters’ 
Tools, demand for which has been at a low ebb. Leading 


inanufacturers have withdrawn concessions amounting 


to 10 per cent. or more, so that Chisels may now be 
quoted to the retail trade at a discount of from 80 and 
TO to 80, 10 and 10 per cent. 


Squares.—Steel Squares may be said to show some 
improvement, at least as regards the tone'of the market. 


Prices continue low, but no new concessions have lately 


been reported. The line may be quoted in a general way 
at a discount of from 80 to 80 and 10 per cent. 


Vises.—The market on Solid Box Vises is low, being 
represented by a discount of from 60 to 60 and 10 per cent. 


Blasting Supplies——The BP. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Company is naming the following prices on Blast- 
ing Supplies: 


Safety Fuse is quoted per 1000 ft. on the following 
list, which is subject to a trade discount of 10 and 2% 
per cent., f.o.b. magazine: Cotton, $3.20; Single Tape, 
$3.65; Double 'Tape, $4.40. 

Exploders are sold on the standard list from which a 
discount of 10 per cent. is allowed. On lots of 1000 and 
upward the discount is 15 per cent. Lots of 5000 and 


upward are delivered and are subject to a discount of 
25 per cent. 


Blasting Caps are sold on the following list, from 
which there is a trade discount of 25 cents per 1000 on 
case lots and 50 cents per 1000 on smaller quantities: 

BLASTING CAPS. 


In the United States east of Montana, Wyoming, ‘Colorado and 
New Mexico: 


Se 

- bs 

ce ft ys 

SB art. cts 
A ans 4 4 : 
Se eM aN= ats = = 
Shen chen SMe iia mea. Se a, 
BK ahs Eno EKhs Vs “NS 
cee oN oy mR chy oh 

a oC. 9? wh Z 4 


Five-case lots, delivered*.$5.25 $5.75 $6.25 $7.25 $9.25 $125 
Case lots (25,000), del... 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 9.50 12 
1000 or over, f.o.b. dis- 


tributing points........ 6.00 6.50 7.00 8.00 10.00 13.25 
Less than 1000, f.o.b. dis- 
tributing points........ 6.25 6.75 7.25 8.25 10.25 13.50 


In the United States west of the eastern line of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico: Same prices as above, - 
f.o.b. Denver, Colo.. and Butte, Mont. 





* Delivered at railroad station nearest point of delivery. 
Or the following prices f.o.h. Stege, Cal. : 


Triple. Quadruple. Quintuple. 
(XXX) (XXXX) (XXXXX) Lion. 


Per M. Per M. Per M. Per M. 
Lots of 125,000...... $5.25 $5.85 $6.50 $7.50 
Lots of 25,000...... 5.50 6.10 6.75 7.75 
Lots of 10,000...... 5.75 6.35 7.00 8.00 
Lots of SRS 6.00 6.60 7.25 8.25 
Lots of Eo 6.25 6.85 7.50 8.50 
Less than 1,000...... 6.50 7.50 8.00 9.00 


Batteries are quoted at the following prices for U. S. 


Standard and Reliable brands: No. 0, $10; No. 2, $15; 
No. 3, $25; No. 4, $50; No. 5, $75. On Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 
these prices are subject to a trade discount of 20 per cent. 

Powder.—The following price-list of the E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Company gives the ruling quotations 
on Black Sporting Powder in the various territorial 
groups into which the country is divided. Terms of de- 
livery are also shown, together with quantity discounts 


. beyond which there is a general trade discount of 10 


per cent. Distributing points indicate the location of 
the various magazines maintained by the company. 


Black Sporting Powder. 


Group I. 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. 


PN MU OMED Cas oe bic s Caw eo bea bem aeveo nan $5.50 
pee CL Ge 00s. ES Ree 3.00 
Oe Fee ON oe 6 ois cass BRS Saks CLR, 1.65 
Canisters, pounds (25 to case)............ee0- -25 
Canisters, %-Ib. (50 to case).....ccccccccceccs 15 
Canisters, %4-Ib. (100 to case)........cccceeees 12 


Lots of 100 Ib. or over, delivered at nearest railroad station. 

Less than 100-Ib. lots, f.0.b. distributing points. 

A discount of 10 per cent. allowed on lots of 100 lb. or more. 

Distributing points for Group I: Newhall, Maine; Boston 
(Quincy), Mass.; New York, N. Y., and Valley Falls, N. Y. 
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GroupP II. 
Delaware, Maryland, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 


Virginia and West Virginia, 


et SNM Dr Gen Gs oad calmed + <b. 0 es ng Hees $5.00 
Half kegs (12% Th.) ...2.0..%. ENT Saar ig lena he ahgia oe 2.75 
Quarter kegs (6% Ib.)........-..022-2--eeeeees 1.50 
Canisters, pounds (25 to case).......++++5+08. 25 
Canisters, %-Ib. (50 to case)..... 2... eee eeeeee 15 
Canisters, 44-Ib. (100 tO CASE)... .ceeeeeeeenees 12 


Lots of 250 lb, or over delivered at nearest railroad station. 


Less quantities, f.o.b. distributing points. 

A discount of 10 per cent. allowed on lots of 250 Ib. or more. 

Distributing points for Group II: Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Catasauqua, Pa.; Cincinnati (Cumminsville), Ohio; 
Huntington, W. Va.; Newburg, N. Y.; Communipaw, N. J.; 
Philadelphia (Norristown), Pa.; Pittsburgh (Rand), Pa.; 


Pottsville, Pa.: Richmond, Va.; Rosendale, N, Y.; Schaghti- 
coke, N. Y.; Tamaqua, Pa.; Wayne, N. J., and Wilmington, 


Del. 
Group IIT. 


Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Missis- 


sippt, Michigan, Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas 
and Wisconsin. 


Oe Pere nT eee ee $5.25 
TAGE TOS. UES VE TOI cass ocha > 0's eaaepecaunesnts 2.90 
Guarter Kees’ (6% 16.) 6.6. Ue ee 1.60 
Canisters, pounds (25 to case)............+e6- 25 
Canisters. :46-ib. (SDs te CRED 5 <:.0:0. cde cae bineas 15 
Canisters, %%4-Ib: (100 to GRme).. . . cckscepecicnns ae 


Lots of 250 lb. or over delivered at nearest railroad — 

Less quantities, f.o.b. distributing points. 

A discount of 10 per cent. allowed on lots of 250 lb. or more. 

Distributing points for Group III: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill. (Pleasant Prairie, 
Wis.) ; Des Moines, Iowa; Detroit (Monroe), Mich.; Du- 
luth, Minn. ; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City (Leeds), Mo.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Louisville, Ky.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Minnesota Transfer, Minn.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Nashville, Tenn.; Omaha, Neb. ; 
St. Louis (Eureka), Mo.; St. Paul, Minn. 


: Grove IV. 

Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mezvico. 
Moen. (0 Ws hati AA Tees a $5.50 
Balt Beee (1B 1B) a oii ww tanedaGh ae pees 3.00 
Gaertee Oe: COAG. TO) «6-606 ose «0:5 oe KOE ee Hae On 1.65 
Canisters, pounds (25 to case).............06-% -25 
Canisters, %-Ib. (50 to case)........eeeeeeeees 15 
Canisters, 46-18, £100. 00: GOI 6.00558 ds aeswcks ae 12 


Prices are f.o.b. Denver, Colo., for any quantity. 

A discount of 10 per cent. allowed on lots of 250 lb. or more. 

Orders for shipment to points in Group IV will be accepted only 
for delivery f.o.b, Denver, Colo.; Omaha, Neb.; Kansas 


City, Mvu., or Eastern distributing points at ruling prices - 


for such distributing points. No freight allowed. 
The same discount, for quantity, will apply as is allowed at the 
distributing point from which shipment is made. 


Group V. 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah and 
Washington, 
ogee CBS MBF 5 5 6h cts nak ae aise Bidlvielele aetelng ee ob $6.25 
ERLE Oe CD iis ts op bin ects eh wh agains 3.40 
SURTECO BONN TUR! MT 65s i550 ov bw alba cd aoaleeel 1.80 
Canisters, pounds (25 to case)......cccceeceece 35 
Canisters, %4-Ib. (50 to case)......cccccccccces .20 
Canisters. 4-lb.. (100 to case)... ci icaicscceccece 15 


Prices f.o.b. distributing points in any quantity. 
A discount of 5 per cent. allowed dealers in any quantity f.o.b. 
distributing points. 
Distributing points for Group V: San Francisco or Santa Cruz, 
Cal.; Portland, Ore., and Seattle or Tacoma, Wash. 
Poultry Netting.—A conference of. interests con- 
hected with the manufacture of Poultry Netting was held 
last Tuesday, after which the makers announced an ad- 
vance in their quotations of 2% per cent., to take effect 
immediately. The features of this market have recently 
been referred to in our columns. While the established 
schedule of prices to the jobbing and retail trade have 
in the main been satisfactorily maintained by the manu- 
facturers, there have been some exceptions and consider- 
able irregularity has been caused by price cutting on the 
part of jobbers in certain sections. The conference was 
called to deal with the situation and the advance decided 
on was the remedy urgently recommended by many rep- 
resentative jobbers. The effects of the action taken will 
be watched with interest. 


Sash Weights.—The market generally is character- 
ized by a firm tone, but there is more or less irregu- 
larity in price in the different sections of the country, 
owing to local conditions, ¢haracter of competition, &c. 
Some Western jobbers, for example, are selling at $19. 
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to $19.50, which is not far from the price at which goods 
may be obtained from manufacturers in that territory. 


This is a lower figure than prevails in other markets, in 
some of which prices are firm and slightly higher. 


Rivets.—Tinners’ and Miscellaneous Rivets are still 
being quoted at low prices, although extreme concessions 
have recently been withdrawn by one or two manufac- 


turers. While the market is irregular, as a result of 


sharp competition, it may be fairly represented in a 
general way by quotations e from 80 to 80 and 10 per 
cent. discount. 

Pumps.—Prices on competitive lines of Sink, Cistern 
and Pitcher Spout Pumps hold steady, as they have done 


for several months. Low prices, however, are occasion- 
ally reported as made by some Western manufacturers 
whose range of activity is limitéd. The market on stand- 
ard brands in less than carload lots may be represented 


by a discount on Pitcher Spout Pumps of from 75 and 10 
to 80 per cent., and on Sink and Cistern, 60 per cent. 

Snaths.—There are indications of slight irregularity 
in the price of Scythe Snaths, concessions of 5 per cent. 
or so on established prices being reported here and there. 

Washers.—The price of wrought Washers may be 
said to have stiffened somewhat, partly through sympa- 
thy with advances in Bolts. Pair quotations may now 
be figured on a basis of $6.50 off list. Heavy cast Wash- 
ers range from 144 to 1% cents per pound. 

Wire Cloth.—At a meeting of leading manufacturers. 
of Screen Wire Cloth held this week, the opinion pre- 
vailed that no change in prices should be made at pres- 
ent, and ruling quotations were reaffirmed. It was re- 
ported that prices are being satisfactorily maintained 
both by manufacturers and jobbers. 


Window Glass.—The mild weather which has pre- 
vailed has made building operations possible in many 
sections of the country, and has improved the demand 
for Window Glass, so that the movement from manufac- 
turers’ and jobbers’ stocks is fairly satisfactory. The 
plan, favored by a large body of Glass workers, to sub- 
stitute a flat scale of wages for the sliding scale now in 
force, is not regarded with favor at all Glass manufac 
turing centers. The matter was considered last week, 
but an agreement was not reached at the meeting. The 
minimum price recommended by the Eastern Window 
Glass Jobbers’ Association on all sizes single and double 
strength Glass, covering territory east of Chicago, is 90 
and 20 per cent. discount from jobbers’ list, October 1, 
1903, but this price is often shaded 5 or 10 per cent., but 
this is sometimes for inferior goods or under the pres- 
sure of a special desire to effect sales. Some jobbers 
handling a high quality of hand blown Glass, turned out 
by manufacturers who do not have to sacrifice their prod- 
uct, are maintaining prices well. 


Rope.—Anxiety to sell, on the part of large handlers 
of Rope, is indicated by the prevalence of unsolicited 
quotations received from them by the trade, especially 
for spring delivery, at lower than card prices. A some- 
what general price for Pure Manila Rope on contract is 
on the basis of 8% cents per pound, but this figure is 
sometimes shaded, and some sellers guarantee this price 
against decline up to date of shipment. Such quotations 
have the effect of holding merchants back from ordering 
in quantities larger than to supply immediate require- 
ments. Manila Rope in carload lots, for immediate ship- 
ment, cash to accompany order, has been offered in some 
sections of the country, at lower than the foregoing price. 
The quotations on small quantities of Rope, 7-16 in. in 
diameter and larger, remain as before. Pure Manila, 8% 
to 9 cents; Pure Sisal, 6% to 7 cents. Mixed grades of 


both kinds grade down in price according to quality. Jute - 


Rope, %-in. and ‘up, No. 1, 6% to 6% cents; No. 2, 6 to 
6% cents. 

Linseed Oil.—Local demand is confined to small lots 
for immediate requirements. There was a call for de- 
liveries on contract orders for a moderate amount of Oil. 
Car lots of State and Western Raw are obtainable at 46 
cents per gallon for delivery through January, but buyers 
show no disposition to pay this price. Quotations in 5- 


baa ae oe eno 


barrel lots are unchanged, as follows: State and Western 
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Raw, 47. cents per gallon; City Raw, 48 cents per gallon. 
Boiled Oil is 1 cent advance on Raw. 

White Lead in Oil.—Owing to the continued decline 
in Pig Lead, manufacturers announced a reduction in 
the price of Lead in Oil of 4% cent per pound on Decem- 
ber 10. In this market demand for the finished product 
has been fairly good for small jots. Revised quotations 
are as follows for the best brands: Lots of 500 Ib. and 
over, in 100-lb. kegs and upward, 6% cents per pound; in 
lots of less than 500 Ib., % cent per pound advance. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Demand is light at this point, 
with prices about % cent lower than at our last report. 
This is the season when the Turpentine market is usual- 
ly quiet. The New York market is represented by the 
following quotations: Oil Barrels, 42 to 4214 cents; Ma- 
chine Made Barrels, 42% to 43 cents per gallon. 


Trade Items. i 


Tue third annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail 
Implement & Vehicle Dealers’ Association was held at 
the Republican House, Milwaukee, December 8, 9 and 
10. Plans were laid for an effective presentation to the 
next Wisconsin Legislature of subjects of particular in- 
terest to the members. In strong resolutions the associa- 
tion renewed its former opposition to catalogue and mail 
order houses and took a positive stand against parcel 
post. The report of the secretary showed that the assv- 
ciation now has 208 members. At the closing session F. 
R. Sebenthal, Eau Claire, was re-elected president, and 
D. W. Allaby, Mauston, vice-president. New directors 
elected were G. F. Borchardt, South Milwaukee, and L. 
H. Kraus, Port Washington. At a meeting of the new 
Executive Board C. F. Schraeder, Markesan, was re- 
elected secretary and-treasurer. The next convention will 
be held at La Crosse. In connection with the convention 
exhibits were made by various Vehicle and Farm Imple- 
ment concerns. 

Keatinec & Hvucarns, Chattanooga, Tenn., is a new 
firm, just organized, which will represent manufacturers 
of Hardware and kindred lines in Southern territory, as 
both of its members have been doing for the past 25 and 
16 years, respectively. Mr. Huggins has covered the 
southern part of the United States for 16 years as the 
representative of Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., Mr. Keating having represented several manu- 
facturers in the South since 1883. The new firm has con- 
cluded negotiations with the American Cutlery Company, 
Chicago; American Shear & Knife Company, Hotchkiss- 
ville, Conn. ; Schmachtenberg Bros., New York City; Wil- 
liams Brothers, Glastonbury, Conn.; Colebrookdale Iron 
Company, Pottstown, Pa.; Payson Mfg. Company, Chi- 
cago, and arrangements with several other houses will 
be concluded in the near future. 


A. R. Prrronarp, Rochester, N. Y., has been made 
general manager of the reorganized Lisk Mfg. Company, 
Canandaigua, N. Y.. This new interest, however, will in 
no wise affect his position in the Pritchard-Strong Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., nor will it have any bearing on 
the policy of the two concerns, the latter of which mar- 
kets its product through the wholesale trade and the 
former through the retail. Mr. Pritchard’s long experi- 
ence in the sheet metal goods business fits him in a 
special way to be of assistance to the Lisk Company at 
this time, and his assumption of added responsibility 
will in. no wise lessen his interest in the other enter- 
prises with which he is connected. 


. P. Watts, C. J. Bray and H. D. SmytTH have 
frmed a new firm under the style of Walls, Bray & Co. 
They will handle Machinery, Tools, Mill, Factory and 
. Blacksmiths’ Supplies, Iron, Steel, &c., and have opened 
a commodious store at 83 Walker street, New York. 
Messrs. Walls and Bray were formerly of the firm of 
Armstrong, Walls & Co., have had large experience in 
their lines and are well known in the trade. 

On the morning of December 5; fire destroyed one 
of the warehouses of Orgill Brothers & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. The loss was fully covered by insurance and as a 
majority of the goods contained in the warehouse was 
duplicate stock, the firm will suffer comparatively little 
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inconvenience. Within two or three weeks the firm hope 
to get irito their new six-story warehouse, now practical- 
ly completed. + 

THE LUFKIN RULE Company, Saginaw, Mich., has or- 
ganized a new company to carry its Canadian business, 
which has secured a charter from the Canadian Govern- 
ment. The name of the new company is the Lufkin Rule 
Company of Canada, Ltd., and its office and factory are 
at Windsor, Ont. The company’s business in the prov- 
inces is increasing satisfactorily, and plans are being 
made for a large addition to the plant. 

THE FRANK MosssBerc Company, Attleboro, Mass., is 
now manufacturing the Auto Cle Automobile Wrench for- 
merly made by the Quincy, Manchester, Sargent Com- 
pany. The distribution of both the Auto Cle and Titus 
Cle Wrenches will be conducted from the office and fac-. 
tory of the Frank Mossberg Company. 

S. B. Martin, Dalton, Ohio, is sending out an attrac- 
tive lithograph in the interest of his Wonder Barn Door 
Hangers and Low-Down-High Store Ladders, which run 
on double beaded steel track. It is 15 x 20 in. in size, 
and will be sent to any one making application for it on 
receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 


THE annual convention of the New England Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, Charles L. Underhill, Somer- 
ville, secretary, will be held at Springfield, Mass., March 
11 and 12, instead of the dates formerly announced. The 
Committee on Arrangements was obliged to make this 
change in time, as it was found that better accommoda- 
tions could be secured. A Hardware exhibit will be held 
in connection with the meeting, and a Committee on Ex- 
hibit has been selected, consisting of F. E. Stacy, F. D. 


Foot and KE. L. Graves. 
———————_.-- oe —————— 


Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 
The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 


request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &éc.,. relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS tor catalogues, price-lists, quotations, d&c., have 
been received trom the following houses, with whom manu- 
Cturers may desire to communicate: 


From Snyper & Rosrins, Asbury Park, N. J., who have 
recently embarked in the Hardware, Seed, Paint and 


Plumbing Supply business. 


From H. M. WArre HARDWARE COMPANY, Worcester, 
Mass., which has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000, to conduct a wholesale and retail business in 


Shelf Hardware. 


From FarRMEeRS HARDWARE & SuPPLY Company, South 
Boston, Va., which is enlarging its stock with a view to 
adding a jobbing department to its business. 


From THE SOUTHSIDE HARDWARE COMPANY, Everett, 
Pa., which carries a general line of Hardware, Paints, 
Vehicles, Implements, &c, 


From Gro. C. HEYDE HARDWARE COMPANY, which suc- 
ceeds Heyde-Cox-Townsend Hardware Company, Marion, 
Ill. The company handles Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, Sport- 
ing Goods, Building Papers, Mantels, Grates, &c. 


From D. D. Lappe & Sons, who have purchased the 
business of S. L. Long, Bugene, Ore.; carrying Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Agricultural Implements, Paints and 
Oils. 

—_——_—____—.§-- 

James Lower, a pioneer merchant of La Porte, Ind., 
died December 7, at the age of 87. His store was opened 
in 1852 in the same location which it now occupies. Mr. 
Lower filled an honored place in his community and was 
held in high regard. 


The building of J. M. Bowton & Son, Abingdon, II1., 
with its stock of Hardware, Implements, Buggies and 
Harness, was totally destroyed by fire November 28, the 
loss being estimated at $23,000. 

> 
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Holiday Trade in 
the Hardware Store. 


A TOOL WINDOW 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


HE intelligent show window methods employed by 
the Harry Mead Company, Shawnee, Okla., have 
several times been referred to in these columns. Here- 
with we reproduce one of the holiday displays used by 
this house a year ago, which relates entirely to tools. 
The picture makes the general 
arrangement entirely clear. The 
rectangular display board at 
the right had on it Steel 
Squares, Levels, Calipers, &c. 
Next came a display of Ham- 
mers and Hatchets of various 
kinds. On the rectangle at the 
extreme left are shown Auger 
Bits, Bit Braces, &c., and on the 
right of these a lot of Trowels, 
bordered by two large Mason’s 
Levels. Brass and Steel Chain 
was used in adding to the dec- 
orative effect. In the center of 
the background a large square 
was formed, with four Cross 
Cut Saws and a lot of Hand 
Saws arranged to form a circle 
inside. In the very center, 
where the points of the Saws 
come together, were placed two 
half dollars and a quarter—the 
price of a Saw. This feature 
is hidden in the illustration by 
the division in the glass. 

The floor of the window was 
used for heavier tools, such as 
Planes, Axes, Braces, Mallets, 
Chisels, Wrenches and Files, 
the border being formed of large 
Nails and Screws. A false floor was put in to make the 
back of the window about a foot higher than the front, 
but another time a little more rise will be given. The 
window attracted a great deal of attention and sold many 
goods at the time. Results have shown that it also was 
of much benefit in increasing subsequent sales of tools. 


LUBRICATING CHRISTMAS BUSINESS. 
BY KNARF. 
HERE is necessarily much extra labor connected 
with the preparation for and sale of Holiday Goods, 
both for the proprietors and employees of Hardware 
stores. Pfoprietors have an incentive in the expected in- 
crease of income, filling in of an otherwise dull season 
and the anticipation that some of the transient buyers 
of Holiday Goods will become well satisfied regular cus- 
tomers. 
An Incentive for Clerks. 

Clerks come in for a lot of hard work, longer hours 
and generally the only stimulus to buoy them up during 
the trying ordeal is the inspiration of the Christmas 
spirit, loyalty to the store and the desire to hold their 
jobs. The front part of the store is virtually turned up- 
side down when counters and showcases are cleared of 
regular stock to make room for the goods that are to be 
pushed for two or three weeks. Much of this work, also 
the arranging of show windows and trimming the store 
with greens, must be done out of the regular hours of 
business. Then the remains of the wreck must be cleaned 
up and the store rearranged after people have finished 
their holiday buying. The store has to be kept open 
later than usual for two weeks; suggestions have to be 
made, with a weary brain and body and a permanent 
Sinile, to custorhers in answer to the oft repeated inquiry, 
“What present shall I buy?’ for*So-and so, and pur- 
chases must be delivered by stealth at a very late hour 
on Christmas Eve. 

Some merchants have recognized the desirability of 
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enthusing clerks at this time by offering something tangi- 
ble to make them feel that they are vitally interestd in 
the success of the Christmas business. This has taken 
the shape of a bonus of 1 per cent. on sales of all articles 
designated as Christmas goods sold during the month of 
December. The prices of such articles are usually 
marked on tickets differing in color from those used on 
other goods, and when a sale is made the clerk puts his 
initials on the back of the ticket and turns it in with the 
cash, and he is given credit for the amount of the sale. 
A merchant can well stand this small expense in securing 
the hearty co-operation of salesmen, as Christmas goods 
yield an unusually large profit. 





A Holiday Tool Window. 


Taking Care of Shopworn Goods, 


It is almost impossible entirely to clean out Christ- 
mas stock, and some odds and ends are bound to be left 
over. However carefully these may be put away, when 
they are again brought to light the following Christmas 
they are in a more or less sad condition. If the leftovers 
are silver or nickel plated ware they have become dull, 
and no amount of polishing will restore the luster orig- 
inally given them at the factory. If goods are in sets, put 
up in boxes or cases, the containers are likely to be 
broken or soiled, and considerable expense attends re- 
placing them with new ones. Cutlery almost always 
shows marks of rust or tarnish. Sleds, Skates, Toys, &c., 
have also lost their brightness. 


Start Them on the Jump. 

The punishment must be made to fit the crime in such 
cases, and this can be done by putting all such articles 
on a separate counter or table, far removed from other 
Christmas goods, and mark them at a price just enough 
reduced to make a talking point. This collection of odds 
and ends, among which some other slow selling goods 
may be scattered, to be known by the clerks as premium 
goods, can be marked with green price tickets. 


Commission of 5 Per Cent. 


The green price ticketS mean that a commission of 5° 


per cent. will be paid to clerks on all sales of premium 
goods, and with this inducement it will be amazing how 
quickly this lot of junk will fade away, even to the last 
article, 


Penny Wise and Pound Foolish. 

At first blush it may strike a merchant that 5 per 
cent. is too large a percentage to pay for getting these 
goods out of the way, but.upon more mature consideration 
it will be seen that the money locked up in this truck for 
another year is worth at least 6 per cent.; also that any- 
thing not sold by the last day will have to be carried 12 
months more, when it will be worth considerably less, not 
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only in appearance, but also’ because it may be out of 
style. 


Bassett’s New Haven Almanack. 


HB John E, Bassett & Co., New Haven, Conn., has is- 
sued its New Haven Almanack for the year 1909. 

The publication of this quaint little booklet has become 
an annual advertising feature with this concern, and is 


Obfervations 


eB if ferent in se eaten & shed 
among the Unmarcied Men for Leap Year 1s 
and Spiniters may not hant without a Permit. On 
New Year's Day Some refolve to forfake their Evi! Ways 
and Others to pay their Bilis; \t is the Month of Good 


Previous to this date the Town o: ew Haven included 
the greater part of Wek Haven, Woodbridge, Bethany, 
Hamden, North Haven and Eaft Haven, with a popula- 
tion of nearly eight thoufand. In the new City however 
were butes little over three thoufand souls living in abou 
Jow hundred houjes—whercfore ** Town Born” and 
« Four Hundred”’ are synonomous. There were four 
churches—two on the Public Square and two near by, 
Alfo a tavern and a gaol, both mear the College, which 
then confiisced of but three buildings, including the College 
Chapel. 
The John E Befser: @ Company 
at Ye Olde Merde- Wore Store 

Prefent their grateful acknowledgements to the Ladies, 
of New Haven and beg vo call their attention to a superb 
sock of Scifsors, Shears and Manmcure Articles for sale 
either singly or in cafes. 


in EB. Bafsett & Company 





Pages from the New Haven Almanack. 


doubtless received with no little interest and pleasure 
by local customers. The present number, two facing 
pages of which are reproduced herewith, retains its char- 
acteristic style ‘and get-up and suggestive but unobtrusive 
advertising features. 


Christmas News. 
HE accompanying illustration shows the front of a 
four-page circular published in the interest of the 
holiday trade by C. B. Smith, an enterprising Hardware 
merchant of Shrewsbury, Pa. It has a green and red 
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one The old problem, what to give, faces you again, and as a 
practical help in choosing your gifts we present this folder suggesting a 
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Holiday Circular Issued by OC. B. Smith, Shrewsbury, Pa 


holly border, and refers to an extensive assortment of 
articles suitable for Christmas giving, with accompany- 
ing illustrations and prices. 
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THE PARCEL POST QUESTION. 


HARDWAREMEN ACTIVE 
AGAINST PARCEL POST. 


D. NISH, Elgin, Ill., the energetic secretary of the 
L.. Illinois Retail Hardware Association, writes as 
follows, expressing his intention of circularizing the 
country newspapers of his State as well as the Hardware 
merchants with copies of the reprint of parcel post mat- 
ter whfch has recently appeared in The Iron Age: 

Country Newspapers. 

I am in receipt of the eight-page folder reprint of 
parcel post matter from The Iron Age and believe that 
it will be good material to send out to our membership. 
I would also like to send it to 160 country newspapers 
whom I have on the list that would: take up the publi- 
cation of such matter. 

Altogether this means 1300 copies of the reprint. This 
is a large number to request of you, but I am sure it will 
be good matter to put forward. At the same time I ex- 
pect to follow it up with some individual letters to the 
membership concerning it and I hope it will be effective 
matter and do good work. 


Petition Signed by All Merchants. 

G. V. Thompson, Thompson & Co., Mt. Jewett, Pa., 
ex-president of the Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, circulated a petition which was signed by every 
merchant in the town. Mr. Thompson writes: 

It is a very busy time with us at this season, just 
before the holidays, but we have taken the time to cir- 
culate a petition making a protest against the parcel post 
legislation and have succeeded in getting all the mer- 
chants of our town, about 25 in all, to sign it, which we 
are mailing along with a letter to our Congressman. We 
thought perhaps it would be some satisfaction to you to 
know that some one had followed out your suggestion, 
and we hope that there will be a great many who will do 
this besides ourselves. 


A New York Protest. 

Practically all the business men of Wellsville, N. Y., 
have signed a petition against the establishment of a 
parcel post, which has been sent to their Congressional 
Representative, who in acknowledging its receipt states 
that he will present it to the House of Representatives. 
The petition is headed by the name of the Hoyt Hard- 
ware Company. 


What Traveling Salesmen Can Do. 
The following letter from western New York em- 
. phasizes the importance of jobbers and manufacturers 
taking an interest in the opposition to parcel post, and 
through their traveling representatives influencing the 
retail merchants to move in the matter: 

To the Editor: From the viewpoint of a. traveling 
salesman, I wish to ask is it not time that the jobbers 
and manufacturers in each and every line of merchandise 
bestirred themselves in opposition to a parcel post? It 
is a question of no small concern to them as well as the 
retail merchant, and I believe that it is within their 
power to awaken the retailer to the seriousness of the 
situation. 

There is no class of men to whom the retailer looks 
nore for good advice than the salesman, and if the 
latter will consider a moment he must see that an in- 
crease in his sales is largely dependent upon the defeat 
of a parcel post bill. 

Now, assuming that he has already taken this view of 
the matter, I contend that he is the man to inject the 
necessary argument into the retailer. This being the 
case, it seems to me that the key to the whole campaign 
is in the office of The Iron Age. 

Cause a letter to be sent to the editors of all trade 
journals calling upon them to communicate with the job- 

bers and manufacturers on their respective lists, and 


they in turn to put it to their own staff of salesmen as to 
the vital importance of immediate action on their part 
in arousing the retail merchant to the necessity of enter- 
ing a strong protest to his representative. As soon as 
the retailer is convinced that co-operation has become a 
fact, he will do his part with a will. I candidly believe 
that the result in such a campaign would be argument 
sufficient to defeat the bill. DO IT RIGHT NOW. 
SALESMAN. 


« 


PARCEL POST AND 
POSTAL NOTE BILLS 
BEFORE CONGRESS. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
WasHrneTon, D. C., December 15, 1908. 


HE parcel post mill has begun to grind under the 
auspices of the Post Gffice Department, and it is 
already clear that the retail interests in this country 
must make a campaign of unprecedented energy if they 
are to prevent injurious legislation of. far-reaching con- 
sequence. President Roosevelt has made good the 
promise given to the Postmaster-General that in his Mes- 
sage to Congress he would favor an experimental parcel 
post on rural routes. 

The strangest feature of the official movement for a 
rural parcel post is the fact that it is being urged on 
Congress as of the greatest possible benefit to. the “ coun- 
try storekeeper,” when, as a matter of fact, these mer- 
chants are doing everything in their power to prevent the 
proposed legislation. Rural retailers as a class have 
never been accused of stupidity or lack of “ enlightened 


- selfishness”; the mystery is how the Postmaster-General 


has been able to discover a “ positive boom” for them 
which they so obtusely fail to appreciate. 


Mr. Lafean’s Bill for Experimental Parcel Post. 

Immediately following the presentation of the Presi- 
dent’s Message in the House, Representative Lafean of 
Pennsylvania introduced a bill intended. to carry out the 
Postmaster-General’s scheme. It provides as follows: 

Be it enacted, &e., That the Postmaster-General, for the 
purpose of ascerteining the practicability of establishing a rural 
parce] post system on the rural delivery routes throughout the 
United States, be, and he is hereliy, authorized and directed to 
experiment and report to Congress on the first Monday of De- 
cember, 1909, the result of such experiment by establishing a 
limited local parcel post confined entirely to rural delivery 
routes in not to exceed four counties in the. United States for 
packages of fourth-class matter originating on a rural route or 
at its distributing post-office for delivery by rural carriers to 
patrons thereof 2t such special rate of postage and under such 
regulations as the Postmaster-General may deem advisable, and 
that no parcel shall be accepted from any person acting as rep- 
resentative for any person or company not a resident on such 
rural delivery rovtes or in the town from which they emanate, 
and that only sucb parcels be received for delivery at the special 
rates of postage as are offered by bona fide merchants or dealers 
whose regular places of business are on such rural delivery 
routes in the ordinary and regular course of their business, and 
in their individual capacity by residents on such routes. 

The Real Danger to Be Feared. 

The absurdities of the restrictions sought to be placed 
upon such a rural service as the Postmaster-General pro- 
poses have already been pointed out in this correspond- 
ence. It should be remembered, however,-that the dan- 
ger lies not in the passage of the Lafean bill, which 
would probably be declared unconstitutional as discrim- 
inating against one class of citizens in favor of another, 
but in the adoption by Congress of the basic principle of 
a rural parcel post without ‘any restriction whatever 
against the giant mail order concerns. 


Mr. Kincaid’s Post Check Currency Bill. 

Paternalistic schemes always go hand in hand; hence 
it is not surprising that the post check currency project 
should have bobbed up on the same day that Mr. Lafean 
presented his populistic parcel post bill. Representative 
Kincaid of Nebraska introduced the measure, understood 
to have been prepared with the approval of the Post 
Office Department, which is designed to provide an easy 
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method of sending money away from home. This meas- 
ure reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That to facilitate the transmission of 
small sums through the mails the Postmaster-General shall be, 
and 1s hereby, empowered to authorize postmasters at money 
order offices, and at such other offices as he may designate, un- 
der such regulations as he may from time to time prescribe, to 
issue money orders, without corresponding advices, on a form 
to be prescribed and furnished by him, and a money order issued 
on such form shall be designated and known as a “ postal note,” 
and, in addition to its face value, a fee, to be fixed by the 
Postmaster-ieneral, but not to exceed 2 cents, shall be charged 
for each postal note issued, except that postal notes for amounts 
less than 10 cents may be issued without fee, at the discretion 
of the Postmaster-General. 

Provided, That postal notes issued under the provisions of 
this act shall be for fixed amounts not above $2.50, and shall be 
redeemable or payable at any money order post office, or at any 
other post office designated by the Postmaster-General for the 
purpose of redemption or payment thereof, but shall not be 
negotiable or transferrable through indorsement. 

And provided further, That such postal notes shall not be 
payable after the expiration of six calendar months from the 
last day of the month of their issue. 

Sec. 2. That after a postal note has once been paid, the 
United States shall not be liable on account of any further claim 
for the amount thereof. : 

Sec. 3. That postmasters at offices of the third and fourth 
classes may be allowed as compensation for issuing postal notes 
such part of the fees thereon as the Postmaster-General may 
prescribe, but such commissions shall not exceed the rate of $1 
per hundred notes, and no commission shall be allowed for the 
sale of postal notes issued without fee. 

Sec. 4. That a duplicate of a postal note which has become 
invalid by reason of age may be issued to the owner of the 
original by the Post Office Department under such regulations 
as the Postmaster-General may prescribe. In like manner, pro- 
vided application therefor be made before the expiration of six 
months from the date when the original would have become in- 
valid by reason of agc, upon production of such proof of owner- 
ship and loss or destruction as the Postmaster-General may re- 
quire, a duplicate may be issued in lieu of a postal note which 
has been lost or destroyed; but no duplicate shall be issued 
within the period during which the original would have been 
payable on presentation in due form, nor at any time in lieu 
of a postal note for which no fee has been paid. An additional 
fee equal to the fee charged for the original shall be exacted 
for the issue of a duplicate postal note. Each duplicate issued 
shall be valid for the same length of time as was the original 
and no longer. In case of nonpayment of the duplicate within 
the period of its validity, however, it may be renewed upon sur- 
render of the same to the Post Office Department with an appli- 
cation in due form for renewal thereof. 

Sec. 5. That all provisions of the statutes relating to money 
orders, so far as the same may be applicable and not inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of this act, shall apply to the postal 
notes herein described. 

Sec. 6. That the sum of $150,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be 
used and expended as the Postmaster-General may direct, for 
carrying into effect the provisions of this act during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1910; Provided, That of said amount not 
exceeding $20,000 may be used in payment of the salaries of one 
postal note agent and necessary assistants, and such additional 


clerks as for the purposes of this act may be required in the 
Post Office Department. 


Post Office Bill Will Be Reported Early, Se Merchants Should 
Be Prompt in Their Protests. 

Owing to the shortness of the session, every possible 
effort is being made to expedite the preparation and con- 
sideration of the annual Post Office Appropriation bill. 
It therefore behooves retail merchants and others op- 
posed to these postal “reform” schemes to communicate 
their view to their Senators and Representatives without 
loss of time. The Post Office bill will probably be re- 
ported to the House immediately after the holiday recess, 
and where practicable merchants should call on their 
Congressional representatives while the latter are spend- 
ing the holidays in their homes. 


Saati 
OBJECTIONS TO RURAL DELIVERY, 


To the Editor: I have read with much interest your 
recent editorials regarding business conditions in the 
smaller towns and villages, and the effect thereon of the 
rural delivery and parcel post propositions. As a resident 
of a small town four miles removed from a railroad, a 
type of which there are thousands scattered throughout 
this broad land, I will say that I think that 

The Greatest Handicap 
experienced by such places is a lack of proper transpor- 
tation facilities. Ih this it seems to me that the Govern- 
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ment is very much in error in its policy of discontinuing 
star route or stage line service wherever possible and 
substituting rural delivery in its place. 

In May, 1904, a county system of rural delivery was 
inaugurated in this (Bradford) county. As one who has 
had a chance to observe the workings.of this system at 
first hand, I say that the system is as much a failure as 
a success. The territory was fairly well served by post 
offices and had ; 

A System of Stage Lines, 
which latter made it possible to travel by public convey- 
ance from nearly any point in the county to any other 
point. It afforded connections between the country vil- 
lages and railroad stations, connected one.village with the 
other, and gave an excellent cross country service from 
one railroad to the other in a county in which the two 
main line railroads run in a parallel direction at consid- 
erable distance apart and which has no cross country 
railroads. 

All This Was Changed 
with the institution of rural delivery service. Seventy- 
six post offices were taken up, and this excellent system 
of stage or star route service was abandoned. The 
stages carried passengers, freight and express, as well 
as mail, and their abandonment certainly does work 
hardships to the country villages in that they depended 
largely upon them for these facilities, and were given as 
a rule better mail service than they now receive. 

Now, if the average village resident wishes to go to 
the station or some other town, he must hire a livery- 
man or some other person to take him at considerable 
increased expense (unless he prefers to walk, which 
most of us do not), and when he returns he must ar- 
range for the same service at considerable trouble. To 
the person in the city who wishes to visit the country, or 
country village, the same problem presents, and there is 
no denying that this matter is having a very harmful 
effect upon the country villages and country life gen- 
erally. 

Mail Service Worse Instead of Better. 


In our own village (Granville Center) we had an ex- 
cellent stage service giving us two round trips per week 
day to our railroad station at Cowley, 4 miles distant, 
and one round trip per week day to West Franklin, 5 
miles distant, where connection was made with other 
stages to Canton, Towanda (our county seat), and in- 
termediahe points. As an example of public convenience 
I will say that the stage service to Towanda, 18 miles 
distant, was direct, while now, to reach that place by 
public conveyance, one must first get to the railroad 
station and then travel by rail 68 miles over three roads, 
or 67 miles over two roads. These stage lines, with 
others, was ordered discontinued, ‘but by hard work we 
succeeded in having the line to Cowley re-established, 
the Post Office Department providing for one trip per 
day, and the stage proprietor making the second trip 
without remuneration from the Department. This was 
continued for two years, when it was again ordered dis- 
continued. Then the 

Citizens Raised a Sum of Money 

to take the place of that received from the Department 
by the stage proprietor, and the double daily service 
was continued for another year, during which time the 
mail was carried at no expense to the Government. At 
the end of the year the financial depression was on and 
it was not possible to raise a sufficient sum to continue 
this service, and we now have a stage service of only 
one trip per day, which, however, carries mail at no 
cost to the Government. A rural carrier brings a locked 
pouch, so that we have two deliveries, but only one dis- 
patch, and this is a considerable inconvenience from .a 
business standpoint, aside from very much decreased 
stage facilities. In this locality 


Rural Delivery Is Not Needed. 
as much as in some others, for the reason that the farm- 
ers make daily trips to the creameries in the villages 
and had or have opportunity to visit the post offices. 
Their children are brought to central graded or high 
schools, and have the same opportunities, and the rural 
telephone so thoroughly covers the territory that the 
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rural delivery is of second importance. The rural de- 
livery service is too expensive. Star route service is 
successfully operated under the plan of. competitive bid- 
ding and covers its territory at much lower pay pro- 
portionately and provides a larger and more useful 
service as well. The rural delivery service is too much 
limited or restricted in its character. It gives no pas- 
senger nor general freight service such as star routes 
and stages give, and the proposed 
Parcel Post Will Further Handicap 

its usefulness as a local convenience. As a parcel carry- 
ing proposition it has not been extensively used in this 
locality, even under conditions which make for its use 
more than those now proposed. And it seems to me 
that a policy which might be adopted with better results 
is to give star route service over main roads, as before, 
letting the driver take up and deliver mail en route, as 
is customary, and use the rural delivery as an auxiliary 
service on side roads and over territory in which a 
lighter service might be sufficient. Of course the Gov- 
ernment is not in the stage business; neither is it in 
the railroad or steamship business. But the subsidies 
which it pays for service enables transportation facilities 
to be given to the public which could not be given other- 
- wise. 

Trusting that others of your readers will express 
themselves upon this subject of postal matters, I am, 


yours truly, H. L. H. 
GRANVILLE CENTER, PA. 


T. J. FERNLEY’S 
EFFECTIVE WORK. 


Active opponents of legislation favorable to parcel 
post recognize the telling work which has been done by 
T. James Fernley, the efficient secretary of the National 
Hardware Association. In connection with the present 
active efforts to further such legislation Mr. Fernley has 
made excellent use of the reprints of editorial matter 
furnished by The Iron Age. Copies of this reprint he 
has sent to many trade associations and to various com- 
mercial and trade organizations and to the officers of all 
the boards of trade connected with the National Board 
of Trade. He has also sent letters to every member of 
the National Hardware Association located where there 
is a local board of trade or chamber of commerce, asking 
that they bring the matter up for open discussion in 
these organizations. Appreciation is expressed by Mr. 
Fernley of the value of the reprints in furnishing .those 
who are opposed to parcel post with a clear and compact 
statement of the arguments which may be adduced on 


their side of the case. 
OC 


Catalogue of McLennan, McFeely @ Co. 

NOTABLE addition to the list of jobbing Hardware 

catalogues has just been issued by McLennan, Mc- 
Feely & Co:, Vancouver, B. C. It is a large loose leaf 
book 11 x 12 in. in size, handsomely and substantially 
bound and containing over 1700 pages. The catalogue 
is furnished with a complete alphabetical index and is 
divided for convenience into the following general divi- 
sions: Mechanics’, Lumbering, Logging, Farm and Gar- 
den Tools; Miscellaneous and Heavy Hardware, Ship 
Chandlery, Steamfitters’ Supplies, Belting, Packing, &c.; 
Paints, Glass, &c.; House Furnishings, Stoves, Cutlery, 
&c.; Builders’ and Shelf Hardware; Guns and general 
Sporting Goods. All lines are profusely illustrated. A 
feature of unusual interest is a separate section devoted 
to useful information, tables, expert suggestions regard- 
ing different lines, freight classifications, &c., all indexed 
and arranged in a way that should prove very useful to 
retail merchants and their employees. This enterprising 
and representative house and its customers in the Cana- 
dian Northwest are to be congratulated on the publica- 
tion of a catalogue which in many respects is an admir- 
able volume. 


Ninth National Automobile Show. 
HE ninth national Automobile Show, under the aus- 
pices of the Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers, will be held in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, January 16-23, inclusive. Motor Cycles, 
or “bachelor Automobiles,” as one young woman termed 
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them, will be shown by the makers, about 20 in number, 
who recently organized under the name of the Motor 
Cycle Manufacturers’ Association. The show will be 
strictly American, there being no exhibition of foreign 
cars in the display. The decorative plans contemplate 
elaborate details, including a large garden fountain near 
the Madison avenue entrance anda massive arch at the 
Fourth avenue end, 87 ft. high and 48 ft. wide, in connec- 
tion with which there will be three massive pliite mirrors, 
each about 20 ft. wide, tilted at top to increase the view 
of the whole interior of the amphitheater floor. 
—_——_»>-e—___—__ 


A CHRISTMAS 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE accompanying illustration shows a portion of a 
T realistic Christmas newspaper advertisement. It 
breathes the holiday spirit, hinting broadly, as it does, of 
the old chimney, Santa Claus and the well filled stockings 
of the children borrowed for the occasion. The verse 
about Old Kriss Krinkle suggests.more bountifully filled 
stockings for the youngsters, as parents recollect the big 
red apple and hickory switch in their stockings, which 
some parents considered ample for Christmas gifts in the 
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“Old Kriss Kris 


Hear his sleigh — jingle. 
Hin Gok Svardiowe with pladies snatoey? 
Kriss makes o 
favorite headquarte 
Here he fp 
boys, 













A Ohristmas Advertisement. 


good old days. The advertisement also suggests to read- 
ers that the things shown on the chimney shelf, or others 
of similar character, are more desirable than less prac- 
tical ones to give to older friends, as household articles 
are useful as well as ornamental. The advertisement 
appears to be an ideal one, covering possibilities for an 
entire family, besides carrying with it the impression 
that the advertiser is well prepared to cater to the 
Christmas trade. 
i os 


I. E. Palmer Company’s Catalogue. 


HE Hammock and Accessories catalogue for 1909, is- 
sued by the I. BE. Palmer Company, Middletown, 
Conn., illustrates its line of colors and designs for the 
coming season. These are quite extensive and carefully 
selected, the designs having been prepared by an expe- 
rienced artist. The aim has been to keep away from the 
stereotyped floral, ornamental and tapestry designs, and 
to present that which is strikingly original and artistic- 
ally correct in the line of Hammock designing. A novelty 
is shown in a line of Utopia Couch Hammocks, which 
can be suspended from supports furnished by the com- 
pany or from ceilings. 
é a oe 
THE WELLAND VALE Mre. Company, St. Catherines, 
Out., has been much annoyed by the circulation of an 
erroneous report that its factory was destroyed by fire. 
A fire on some old premises where the company had a 
little material stored was the only basis for the report. 
The trade will be glad to know that the company’s fac- 
tory is in operation as usual. 
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IMPLEMENT MERCHANTS IN CON- 
VENTION. 


HE tenth annual convention of the Retail Implement 
Dealers’ Association of South Dakota, southwestern 
Minnesota and northwestern Iowa was held on the 9th, 
10th and 11th inst., at Mitchell, S. D. The meeting was 
called to order by J. E. McDougall, Britton, president of 
the association. Mr. McDougall in his able and interest- 
ing presidential address stated that the association had 
had a steady growth during the past year, which fact, 


he said, was largely due to the energetic efforts of Secre- - 


tary Barton. He regretted, however, that there were so 
many implement men still outside the association. In the 
association’s territory were about 600 implement mer- 
chants, of whom about 20 per cent. were members of the 
association. He recommended that a Committee on Mem- 
bership be appointed, and that the association maintain 
headquarters at the State Fair, where the visiting im- 
plement men would find a congenial place for assembly 
and thus become better acquainted with each other and 
with the purposes of the organization. 


Secretary Barton’s Report. 


Mr. Barton in his report as secretary said that there 
had never ‘been a time in the history of the business when 
there was so much need for united effort on the part of 
all regular merchants to keep trade in legitimate chan- 
nels. He said that the time was fast approaching when 
manufacturers must adopt the policy of handling their 
output through the regular trade or do a mail order or 
scalping business, and large united bodies of merchants, 
he said, would help some of the manufacturers to decide 
in the right way. Very few complaints, he said, had been 
filed by members during the year, but he was afraid that 
all the members did not realize the importance of having 
a record of all irregular shipments in the hands of the 
secretary. Mr. Barton’s report as treasurer showed that 
the association was in good financial condition. 


The Addition of Specialties. 


Quite an interesting discussion was had in regard to 
adding specialties to the merchants’ lines. R. E. Hub- 
bard, Henry, 8S. D., said that about a year ago he had 
added the sale of Lightning Rods and was well satisfied 
with results so far. He had made a profit from his 
Lightning Rod sales; larger in proportion than on Im- 
plements. 

President McDougall stated that he had found Light- 
ning Rods a very profitable line. 

O. E. Mesick, Gettysburg, S. D., had also added Light- 
ning Rods during the year, and was very much pleased 
with his experience. He likewise found Woven Wire a 
ready seller; not very much time required to sell it and 
it paid a good profit. 

A. O. Stakke, Beresford, S. D., handles Sewing Ma- 
chines as a Side line, and has met with good success. 

B. O. Lee, Watertown, S. D., said that he handled a 
number of specialties, and that they netted him a profit 
of from 25 to 40 per cent. 

R. E. Hubbard cautioned the members against “ but- 
ting in” on other lines of business when adding special- 
ties, he himself aiming to add only such articles as were 
not carried by other business men in his town. 

H. L.. Eckhart, Huron, 8. D., disagreed with Mr. Hub- 
bard on the “butt in” proposition, and stated that he 
sold everything upon which he could make a _ profit, 
whether it was a line carried by houses in other lines of 
business or not. 

Some of the merchants located in the Southern terri- 
tory stated that Seed Corn and other Seed had become 
an important part of the business of many of the Imple- 
ment men in his section. Several carloads of Seed Corn 
were each year sent from Clay County and Vermillion 
to Implement merchants, especially those of Iowa, but 
few of the merchants in the Northern territory have as 
yet handled Seed. The information given during the 
convention by the members from the south will probably 
result in inducing merchants in the north to add such 
Seed as will be in demand in their locality. 
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Handling Automobiles. 
The subject of farm machinery men engaging in the 


sale of automobiles was discussed at some length. A few 
members argued that the sale of this line did not come in 
well, as the handling of automobiles was a business in 
itself, for if successfully carried on it would take so much 
of the merchant’s time that he would be certain to neglect 
his farm machinery and vehicle line. 

The consensus of opinion, however, was in favor of 
merchants taking advantage of the opportunity to handle 
automobiles, which in the course of a few years it was 
thought would largely displace buggies. In the natural 
course of things, too, the price of automobiles would be 
reduced so that there would be an increasing demand 
for them. 

Only about 5 per cent. of the merchants in the terri- 
tory covered by the association have as yet added auto- 
mobiles to their regular business. That this percentage 
would show a marked increase during the next few 
months seems certain in view of the statements made 
during the discussion of the subject. 


Catalogue House Competition. 


An interesting fact brought out during the discussion 
on catalogue house competition was that in many locali- 2 
ties this form of competition, so far as goods handled by 
farm machinery and vehicle men is concerned, has be- 
comea thing of the past. Many merchants testified to 
this gratifying condition of affairs, which it was declared 
was due to the flimsy character of the goods furnished 
by the catalogue houses; farmers having made one pur- 
chase and having been “stung” did not wish to repeat 
the experience, and have since sworn allegiance to the 
local merchant. 

E. J. Mannix, editor of the Commercial News, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., was ‘one of the speakers. He gave an out- 
line of his plan of running month by month in his pub- 
lication a table containing the names of manufacturers 
who refuse to declare themselves in favor of the retailer 
and against the mail order houses, and he-said that this 
was proving very effective in bringing manufacturers to 
time. He said that scarcely a day passed without his 
receiving from some listed manufacturer the affidavit 
which was necessary in order to have his name taken out 
of the published list. 

R. J. O’Dell, Montrose, S. D., stated that he made-a 
practice of purchasing from people in territory tributary 
to Montrose, Stoves and Cream Separators bought from 
mail order houses, which had soon become worthless 
owing to the poor material of which they were com- 
posed. The Stoves and Separators thus purchased are 
placed on exhibition in his store, Mr. O’Dell taking pains 
to have the exhibits adorned with a history of where 
they were purchased, time in use and other interesting 
details. This method he found very effective in holding 
for him on a number of occasions trade which otherwise 
might have gone to a catalogue or mail order house. 


Proposed Shortening of Terms. 

The discussion on the subject of the proposed shorten- 
ing of terms brought out the almost unanimous opinion 
of the members present that the shortening of terms to 
April 1 would work an injustice to the merchants, par- 
ticularly in the northern territory, where the season was 
a week or two later than in Iowa and other States in the 
South. A few of the merchants favored April 1 as the 
discount day, stating that retailers could pay as well then 
as on June or July 1. The majority, however, favored 
the later date. 


Address of F. J. Vetch. 


As a representative of the South Dakota Traveling 
Men’s Association, F. J. Vetch, Sioux City, Iowa, ad- 
dressed the convention. Among other things, Mr. Vetch 
alluded to the fact that on innumerable occasions the 
traveling men had pleaded the cause of the retailer and 
that the merchant had no better friend than the knight 
of the grip. His address was along lines tending to im- 
prove relations between competing merchants, maintain- 
ing that the best of good fellowship should exist between 
them and that this would make life worth living and 
result in improvement all round. He urged the members 
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not to infringe on the business of merchants in other 
lines, as only in this way could trade be kept on a legiti- 
mate basis. 


Report on National Federation. 

President McDougall, who was the delegate of the 
association at the last convention of the National Federa- 
tion, made a report of the proceedings. He was enthu- 
siastic in his praise of what the Federation is accomplish- 
ing for the retail merchant, and said that it was well 
worth the hearty support of every retailer and every 
State association. He cited various examples showing 
what the Federation had done in behalf of the trade. 


Address of W. S. Thomas. 

W. B. Brinton, Dixon, Ill, president of the National 
Association of Agricultural Implement and Vehicle Man- 
ufacturers, who was on the programme for an address, 
was unavoidably prevented from attending. His place on 
the programme was filled by W. S. Thomas, Springfield, 
Ohio, who is well known to the members of the associa- 
tion, having addressed them on two former occasions. 
Mr. Thomas spoke at length on the question of handling 
repairs, and said that in the past many claims filed with 
the best intentions had been allowed which should never 
have been granted. He said that the farm machinery 
business in these days was conducted on very small mar- 
gins, and it was necessary that the question of repairs 
should be looked after very closely. He urged merchants 
not to give parts free to the farmers, but require them 
to bring in the old pieces, thus protecting the merchants 
by enabling them to ship the parts back to the factory 
and receive proper credit. He further urged merchants 
to conduct their repair business on the same basis as 
their farm machinery and vehicle business—if the mer- 
chant is overstocked ship the surplus back. 


Shorter Terms. 

On the subject of shorter terms, Mr. Thomas stated 
that farmers all over the country were in good financial 
condition, and that it would not be a hardship upon them 
if purchases in this line were brought down to practically 
a cash basis. He pointed out that the manufacturers 
have to pay cash for their material and that if they are 
given 30 or 60 days’ time they have to pay interest on 
the amounts due. Mr. Thomas expressed the opinion 
that not one merchant in 50 would voluntarily shorten 
his terms, and would not do so at all until the manufac- 
turers shortened their terms to the merchant, thus com- 
pelling him in self-defense to shorten his terms to cus- 
tomers. ‘‘ Why not all pull together on this cash basis 
proposition?” he asked. 

He also said that bringing the farmers around to 
nearly a cash basis would put the merchants in a better 
position to combat catalogue house competition success- 
fully. 

Cost of Doing Business. 

He urged merchants to pay particular attention to 
the cost of doing business. He had gathered figures in 
reference to the cost of carrying on the retail business, 
and said that it varied all the way from 15 to 25 per 
cent. Among the items which he said should be included 
in the cost of doing business were the following: 


Rent, or interest on the money invested if the merchant is 
owner of his building. 

Light and heat. 

The proprietor’s salary. 

Clerk hire and help: generally. 

Freight. 

Insurance. 

Extra livery hire. 

Postage. 

Telephone and te eee 

Delivery of goods 

Expense of journeys made for the purpose of settling with farm- 
ers. 

Losses on accounts. 

Interest on goods carried for periods of six months or over. 

Depreciation on goods carried over. 

Taxes. 

Donations and subscriptions to charities -— ee purposes. 

Interest on sums borrowed from time to t 

Interest on capital invested. 


Mr, Thomas cited the case of a merchant who sold 
goods at too close a margin and then wanted the factory 
to make a discount to give him the desired profit on sales, 

He expressed the opinion that the traveling men could 
do much to improve conditions with respect to cost of 
doing business, especially in the case of merchants just 
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entering business, by educating them along these lines 
and encouraging them to add more to the cost of the 
goods than is now the practice. 


Resolutions. 
Among the resolutions adopted by the association 
were the following: 


Resolved, That the work of the National Federation merits 
our confidence and appreciation, and we pledge anew our support 
to its officials and their work, and we heartily indorse the resolu- 
tions passed by the Federation at its last annual meeting. 


Resolved, That this association is opposed to the passage of 
a parcel post law, belfeving that it will be detrimental to the 
best interests of the people of the smaller cities and towns of 
our land and in favor of the larger cities; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to our Sena- 
tors and members of Congress. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the sale 
of Binding Twine properly belongs to the retail implement dealer, 
and we therefore deprecate the practice of some jobbers and 
manufacturers selling Twine to people who have no connection 
with the retail implement trade. 

Whereas, We believe the organization of local clubs to be of 
great benefit to the retail dealer; 

Resolved, That we earnestly urge the organization of such 
clubs by the members of this association wherever practicable. 

Resolved, That this association is opposed to shortening the 
term of discount on spring goods from June 1 or July 1 to April 
1 in territory covered by this association, as April 1 is too early 
for this territory, and in many cases would work a hardship to 
dealers ; and be it further 

Resolved, That where there is a shortening of the time of 
payment or of the term of discount there should be a correspond- 
ing decrease in price. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that Novem- 
ber 1 is too early a date for the fall payment of harvesting ma- 
chinery by the retail dealer, and that we believe that a payment 
of one-half of such accounts November 1 and one-half December 
1 would be just and equitable to both the dealer and the manu- 
facturer. 


Resolved, That this convention favors the establishment of 
association headquarters at our State Fair, as productive of 
much good to our association, and that the officers of this asso- 
ciation be authorized to establish such headquarters. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the sale of Implements and 
Vehicles to consumers at the State Fair, unless such goods are 
shipped through some local dealer in the vicinity where such 
Implements or Vehicles are delivered. 

Resolved, That this association is opposed to the estabiish- 
ment of branch stores in country towns by jobbers or manufac- 
turers for the purpose of selling goods at retail, as we believe 
that the retail trade justly belongs to the retail dealer, and we 
demand the elimination of such braach houses in the interest of 
fair play and honest competition. 


Whereas, The best men engaged in the manufacture and job- 
bing of Farm Implements and Vehicles have cheerfully and con- 
scientiously aided us in the betterment of trade conditions, by 
refusing to sell to the consumer direct, or to the catalogue 
houses ; be if 


Resolved, That the principle of trade ethics is a principle 
binding equally cn all concerned, and means honesty and fair 
dealing on our part and loyalty to those who are loyal to us. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our declaration of 1907 as being 
opposed to the use of canvassers by Harvester companies, as be- 
ing opposed to the best interests of the dealer, and we commend 
the efforts of some of such companies to abstain as far as pos- 
sible from the use of such canvassers. 

Resolved, That we deprecate the methods of some of the 
Thresher companies to secure trade regardless of the retail 
dealer, as not only being generally detrimental to the retail 
trade, but as unfair to those companies who are making an hon- 
est effort to confine their business to regular lines of trade. 


Whereas, Past legislatures of this-State have not had a com- 
mittee to which bills referring to commerce and retail interests 
in the State of South Dakota could be referred and acted upon 
by men with full knowledge of business conditions and demands ; 
and 

Whereas, Other States have a committee to which such bills 
are referred ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That future sessions of the Legislature provide for 
a committee on commerce and retail trade; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor and the members of the Legisla- 
ture, with a request for their personal views with reference to 
carrying out its provisions. 


Election of Officers. 
The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows, Messrs. McDougall, Wattson and Barton being 
re-elected : 


PRESIDENT, J. E. McDougall, Britton, 8. D. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, B. G. Wattson, Chamberlain, 8. D. 

SECRETARY-TreasoreER, BH. C. Barton, Vermillion, 8. D. 

Directors: George Waskey, Madison, 8S. D.; F. V. Campbell, 
Redfield, S. D. 

GRirvance CommitTrer: E. B. Van Alstine, Mitchell, S. D.; 
E. C. Parton, Vermillion, 8. D. 
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Correspondence. 


WARRANTING CUTLERY. 

To the Editor: Your full reports of the hearing before 
the Ways and Means Committee are a grand achievement, 
and as a book of reference The Iron Age will serve a good 
purpose years hence. 

One contention in these tariff hearings struck me as 
being absurd, as it happens to be at least one thing that 
I know something about. This was the argument you 
reported which one man made for an increase in duties 
on Cutlery upon the plea that it was necessary in order 
for the American manufacturer to make any money. 


Manufacturers Should Not Consign or Guarantee. 

If the American pocket cutlery manufacturers would 
band together on the nonguarantee question and work 
with half the fidelity they do in trying to secure a still 
higher protective tariff and not loan their product to the 
jobber or the retail dealer under their “ fully warranted ” 
fallacy, there would be a lot of money saved in doing so. 
When the jobber of Cutlery is in position not only to 
fully warrant and redeem broken and worn out Knives, 
Scissors, Razors, &c., but to consign his goods in a show- 
case, which also costs something, somebody is losing 
money and the chances are very much against it being 
the jobber. My recollections, extending considerably over 
one-third of a century in the line, is that poor Cutlery 
was only complained of when bought for good goods by 
well meaning dealers prior to recent years—or, I’ll say 
since high tariffs have been in force. This was a reason- 
“able complaint and was dealt with accordingly. Now the 
dealer in placing his order is told over and over again 
by the salesman to warrant each and every article and 
to give a new one without controversy with his customer, 
no matter in what condition it may be returned to him. 


Abuses of Warranty. 


The result is there are thousands of young men to- 
day who do not know how to sharpen a Pocket Knife 
simply because all they have to do when their Knife 
gets dull, rusted or even stained is to return it to his 
dealer and get a nice new one that will shine and whittle 
for another brief period. Now I believe the American 
manufacturers as a whole receive a sufficient profit on 
their wares at their billing prices, and if they did not 
later on permit their profits to be scaled below cost they 
would be very prosperous. The question of quality has 
nothing whatever to do with the practice of warranting, 
as my position is that to unconditionally warrant a 
piece of Cutlery is simply an invitation to abuse it 
when one gets tired of it, take it back and get another. 
As every one knows who has anything to do with really 
high grade tools of any description, the finer an article 
is the less abuse it will stand, and the more intelligent 
care it must receive in order to give the user the full 
value of its cost. It, therefore, looks like a joke for the 
American manufacturer of pocket Cutlery to pursue a 
ruinous business policy and then ask the Government to 
give him additional aid so he may succeed. 

4 IMPORTER. 


THE MARKET ON POULTRY NETTING. 


To the Hditor: In looking over your December 3d 
issue of The Iron Age, we notice under the head of Poul- 
try Netting that you state that the manufacturers are 
taking the matter up with the jobbers, urging them to 
maintain the uniform price. The jobbers throughout the 
entire country are endeavoring at all times to get all the 
profit they. possibly can. The writer is personally ac- 
quainted with the road, has traveled for over 25 years, 
and knows the conditions perfectly. 


Manefacturers Selling Retailers. 


Should I start out over the route to sell Poultry Net- 
ting, I will find 25 to 50 per cent. of the retail trade who 
are buying direct from the manufacturer. We will not 
state that they are buying for a lower price than we 
as jobbers could sell them. I personally have had inter- 
views with several of the manufacturers’ representatives 
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who claim that for a number of years they have ‘been 
selling certain retail trade. We employ a’ number of 
salesmen on the road, giving them the best price on 
Poultry Netting. and tell them to call on every dealer that 
is not a jobber. They run up against the customer who 
is buying from the mill direct. This customer tells them 
that he is buying direct from the mill, and if asked as to 
the amount he buys he will say possibly 10 to 50 roll 
lots. Our salesmen at once come to the conclusion that 
the manufacturer is selling the retail trade at a lower 
figure than we could sell. This immediately disheartens 
the salesman, and he concludes in his mind that the 


- Manufacturer sells the retail trade at a lower price than 


he can afford to do it. They come in from their trips or 
write in to the above effect. I personally handle these 
salesmen and travel as well myself, and I know this is a 
fact. The manufacturers should be well aware of the 
fact that 


The Same Poultry Netting Will Be Used, 


that people do not buy Poultry Netting for. the pur- 
pose of eating it or feeding it to the poor or burying it; 
they buy Poultry Netting only when they must have it, 
and the jobbers would get every foot of Poultry Netting 
that is used if the manufacturers would do as they 
should and sell direct to the jobbers only. The jobber 
in order to meet all competition of his fellow jobbers 
must buy Netting in carload lots, which gives him only 
2% per cent. better price than the small buyer. He im- 
mediately must get to work to unload Netting or carry 
the same over the season in his warehouse, and the 
parties he is looking for are the buyers that will buy 
from 10 to 100 rolls of Netting; then he runs across the 
fellow who is buying from the manufacturer. This is 
where the price cutting starts, and not with the little 
fellow who buys.from 5 to 10 roll lots. I personally 
know of two manufacturers who travel in this locality 
that call on the retail trade, one particularly calls on 
all the retail Hardware trade. 


Manufacturer Is the Disorganizer. 


Instead of the manufacturers finding fault with the 
jobber, the jobber must roll up his sleeves and pitch into 
the manufacturer, as he is the disorganizer, and not the 
jobber. Seventy-five per cent. of the jobbers are honest 
and will try to get the price and about 25 per cent. are 
dishonest in all such transactions,.will rush out quickly 
as soon as the prices are made and offer from 3 to 5 per 
cent. better price in order to land the business; then it 
is up to the 75 per cent. of the jobbers to dispose of 
their stock of Poultry Netting and they are compelled to 
meet the price. I feel sure that if the manufacturers 
were to go into the large cities where the trouble orig- 
inates because the jobbers there want to sell everybody, 
there would be no trouble with the jobbers throughout 
the smailer places. 

When we call upon a customer who is a good, close 
buyer, he will state that his Hardwareman who comes 
from ——, has written him that he has a special price 
for him on Poultry Netting. This is no unusual occur- 
rence and I consider that any inland jobber that would 
allow conditions of this kind to exist without getting the 
business is not up to date. I claim that the trouble orig- 
inates with the manufacturer by his calling on any of 
the retail trade on Poultry Netting; he should stay away 
from them all. Besides, the large Hardware dealers in the 
cities feel as if they must have all the business and they 
start out and make the price. Every season we instruct 
our salesmen to sell goods with price guaranteed. They 
are not on the road more than a week until.a price is 
made by some of the large Hardware dealers of the 
above cities from 3 to 5 per cent. better and we are com- 
pelled to meet the price or carry our stock of Netting. 


PENNSYLVANIA JOBBER. 
cainsrnsiineiiilltgplialnlpinhacain: 


“THE Guiore Mrco. CoMPANY AND THE TAUNTON WIRE 
Natt Company, both of Taunton, Mass., have been con- 
solidated into one corporation. It is stated that the 
change will greatly facilitate making prompt shipments 
of orders, although in no way interfering with the care- 
ful inspection of all goods shipped. 
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Vatudrip Rust Preventive. 


HE Vatudrip Company, 237 Broadway, New York, 
has trademarked its Vatudrip liquid preparation 
for the prevention of rust on tools, machinery or 
any articles made of steel or iron, from the smallest in 
size to structural material. 
° Being of a liquid character 
it may be used expeditiously 
as a dip or applied with 
brush or swab. The prepara- 
tion will set but not harden, 
and when it has served its 
purpose may be easily re- 
moved, not injuriously af- 
fecting the surface while protecting the material regard- 
less of where or how exposed to the elements. An im- 
portant object of the preparation is to enable manufac- 
turers and shippers to insure deliveries of products for 
domestie or foreign trade in first-class salable condition 
irrespective of moisture and dampness in any form 
whether in transit or warehouse. Free samples may be 
obtained: on application to the company 
a ‘ 


Vatudrip Rust Preventive 
Trademark. 


New Styles of Carvers. 


The Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., and 10 Warren 
street, New York, has got out about 20 new patterns in 
carver sets in the various assortment of pieces, in addi- 
tion to an already large line, which include mountings 
of celluloid and stag, with sterling silver bolsters. 

Oe 


The Johnson Lever-Fold Mower. 


The Johnson Harvester Company, Batavia, N. Y., has 
added to its line of farm machinery a lever-fold mowing 
machine. This arrangement enables the operator to lift 
the cutting bar to a vertical position and lower it again 
without leaving his seat. It is thrown in and out of gear 
automatically as well as independently by a foot lever, 
and every part of the device is said to work easily and 


perfectly. 
——__o+o___—_—_ 


Wm. E. Pratt Mig. Company. 


A recently issued catalogue of the Wm. E. Pratt Com- 
pany, 91 Lake street, Chicago, Ill., includes automobile 
jacks, farming tool brackets and emery wheel dressers, 
which are articles the company has lately commenced to 


manufacture. 
— ~+o—_—__—_—_- 


Novelties for Anglers. 


Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey street, New York, who mar- 
ket all kinds of fishing tackle, have recently intro- 
duced several specialties for fishermen, one of which is 
the coat pocket fishing rod. It is made of hexagonal 
split bamboo, with nickeled mountings, reversible cork 
grip, fancy silk windings, has snake guides and is put up 
for convenient carrying in a cloth partition or compart- 
ment roll bag for valise or even for an inside coat pocket. 
It weighs only 6 oz. It combines a 6%-ft. 5%4-0z. fly rod 
in six pieces, and a 5%-ft. 5-oz. rod in five pieces, both 
with reversible butt. The joints are but 12 in. long in 
either. This rod is offered to satisfy a demand for a 
compact article, so that when for any. reason, with or 
without baggage, an individual wishes to go fishing he 
need not advertise his purpose. There is also the Nichols 
wire frame dryer, useful when cleaning a reel and help- 
ing to preserve the line by exposing it to the air before 
reeling. When folded it may be instantly attached to 
the rod or readily carried in the pocket. It is made of 
nickeled brass wire and comes in diameters when ex- 
tended of 9%, 13%, 18 and 24 in. Another device is an 
improved style of sole leather butt rest, sold without a 
strap, as the two slits in the upper portion permit the 
use of an ordinary belt, although suitable straps can be 
supplied if required, . Still another specialty is a line of 
six narrow raised agate guides, somewhat different in 
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shape. The last article in the list is a leather bound 
willow basket, with leather hinges to increase dura- 
bility and withstand hard usage, made in five sizes of 
6, 9, 12, 20 and 25 Ib. capacity. 

—————_»>-- oe - 


‘Cummins’ Postage Stamp Perforators. 


The B. F. Cummins Company, Ravenswood, Chicago, 
Ill., has put on the market, in addition to a large line of 
perforating machines for innumerable commercial uses, 
Cummins’ postage stamp perforator, one of a group of 
five of varying capacities being here illustrated. This 
series of perforators is in conformity with the Post- 


Fig. 1—Cummins’ Five-Die Postage Stamp Perforator. 


master-General’s ruling of May 4 last, making it lawful 
to perforate United States postage stamps with letters, 
numerals or other marks or devices for the purpose 
of identification, the figures here shown representing a 
machine of intermediate capacity, with five dies and an 
example of its work. The object of this procedure is to 
prevent the pilfering of stamps by office or other help. 
The machines are made in different sizes to accommodate 
1, 2, 5 and 10 dies for hand operation, and there is a 
10-die machine fitted with electric motor for the largest 
stamp users, adaptable for direct or alternating currents. 
The five-die machine is considered best suited for the 
average business house, all of the machines perforating 
as many as four sheets at each stroke, or 20 stamps by 
the five-die perforator. The stamps lie flat on a plate 
flush with the die and are pushed forward by the 
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Fig. 2.—Ezample of Perforation. 


operator, one row at a time. There is an adjustable 
marginal guide for properly locating the perforation on 
each stamp. The handle is raised by a spring and its 
stroke is short and quick. The perforations made con- 
form to the requirements of the Post Office Department 
—i. e., holes not over 1-32 in. in diameter, total space 
not over 4 in. square. The base of the five-die machine 
is 5 x 11 in.; hight, 7 in.; length of handle, 11 in., and 
weight, 20 lb. There is a nickeled table for stamps, ad- 
justable side gauge and polished brass stripper. The 
heavier parts are black enameled. The 10-die machine, 
owing to greater length of dies, is supported on both 
ends, partially resembling the construction of lever letter 
copying presses. 
— ».--o—__—- 

THE MoCaritey Harpware Company, Pembroke, Ky., 
recently incorporated with a capital of $8000, of which 
$6500 is paid in, has taken over the branch house of the 
Forbes Mfg. Company, Pembroke, which it succeeds. The 
lines carried include a complete line of Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Implements, Field Seeds, Woven Wire Fence, 
Barbed and Smooth Wire, &c. John McCarley, formerly 
with the Forbes Mfg. Company, Hopkinsville, Ky., is 
president and manager of the business. 
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National Fence and Post Brace. 


L. F. Tissot, 582 Macon street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
just put on the market the patented fence and post 
brace here illustrated. Fig. 1 shows the brace itself, 
Fig. 2 demonstrating the method of applying it and ap- 
pearance in position. It may be used to brace wood or 
iron fences, clothes posts or even telegraph poles by 
ordering a size in proportion to the service required. 
An important feature in the use of this foriu of brace 
is that no digging is required, merely inserting the point 
of anchor in the earth 6 in. from post, first removing the 
two braces. at top by taking out the screw bolts, when 
the %-in. straight rod may be driven down 25 in., leaving 
about 2 in. above ground, and bolting the braces in posi- 
tion again. The lower square wrought iron plate is 3 x 3 
in. and the upper one 6 x 6 in. in dimensions. The 


, 





Fig. 1.—National Fence Fig. 2.—Application of Brace. 


and Post Brace. 


braces are 3% x %& in. and 18 and 34 in. long, respectively. 
The suggestion is made by the manufacturer that the 
braces can be advantageously used to re-establish 
straight lines where fences have become’ crooked and to 
make shaky fences firm, where posts in the ground have 
partially decayed, thus lengthening the life of fence 
with little labor and cost. The braces may be used on 
either or both sides of a fence. 
——————— @p—+o—__ 


Rubber Insulated Linemen’s Pliers. 


The Irvington Mfg., Company, Irvington, N. J., has 
put on the market a line of rubber insulated linemen’s 
pliers, as here shown. They are made in 6, 7 and 8 in. 
sizes, of the finest tool steel, and are fully warranted. It 
is pointed out that the rubber insulation is a special 
preparation which is put on the pliers under a high 
pressure and that it will not chip or break off the handles 
when dropped long distances. It is also claimed that the 


insulation cannot be stripped off the handles, thus en- 





Rubber Insulated Linemen’s Pliers. 


dangering the life of the user. The pliers are guaranteed 


to insulate against a comparatively high voltage and are 
especially adapted for use by motormen, electricians as 
well as linemen and others who wish to cut wires heavily 
charged with electricity. The pliers are made in a va- 
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riety of styles and patterns, and are packed one-half 
dozen, of a size, in a box. 





Leonard’s Grand Rapids Refrigerators. 


The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has brought out a full line of real porce- 
lain lined refrigerators. These are said to meet the de- 





Leonard's Grand Rapids Refrigerator. 


sire for a cheaper refrigerator than the Leonard clean- 
able, but having most of its essential features, at about 
the price of a common white enameled refrigerator. The 
case is of solid ash with rounded corners, all of the front 
panels being of fancy quarter sawed oak, and the entire 
case golden oak finish. The locks are of an improved 
form which transfers the pressure to the heel and avoids 
straining the rivet. The shelves are made of retinned 
wire and the linings are of real porcelain enamel on 
sheet steel, the same as in the Leonard cleanable refriz- 
erators. 
——_>--e— —___ 


The Planet, Jr., Horse Hoe, Cultivator, Hiller 
and Vine Turner No. 10. 


One of the new implements manufactured by S. L. 
Allen & Co., Market and Eleventh streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for the season of 1909, is the horse hoe, cultivator, 
hiller and vine turner shown herewith, which is lighter 
but stronger than the firm’s regular line of horse hoes. 
But four teeth are used for ordinary work; three culti- 
vator teeth, followed by a wide sweep with fingers in 





The Planet, Jr., Horse Hoe, Cultivator, Hiller and Vine Turner, 
No. 10. 


the rear, a combination suitable for level cultivation. 
For hilling three extra teeth are provided, two plows 
and one 10-in. furrower, especially adapted to hilling 
crops not over 3% ft. apart. The tool is also said to 
work admirably as a furrower. The new pattern of vine 
turner is recommended as of special value in cultivating 
all vine crops. 
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Plate Carrier. Elton Design Inside Set. 


The Searls Mfg. Company, 29 Mulberry street, New- 
ark, N. J., iach Klages, New York sales agent, 127 
Duane strect, has brought out 
the plate carrier, No. 3884, 
here illustrated. The article 
is designed for the convenient 
and sanitary transportation of 
plates to the table by maid 
or butler, and is made for 
fine trade of heavy solid brass 
strongly braced. Its over all 
hight is 15 in., and it accom- 
modates china or other plates 
up to 9 in. diameter, the 
rings on which the ware rests 
being 6% in. across and af- 
fording ample space between 
each group. The carrier is 
furnished in polished or company gives details re- 
Carrier for China Plates,No. rushed brass, nickel and sil- : garding all numbers in this 

eas ver plate finishes. Elton Design Inside Set. line. 


The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the new Elton 
design inside door set which 
has been added to the line 
of the Taylor & Boggis 
Foundry Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The design is 
made in wrought steel and 
wrought bronze metal, and 
is furnished in old copper 
or other finishes for cylinder 
and bit key front and. vesti- 
bule door sets, sliding door 
sets, mortise latch sets, push 
plates, push buttons and 
flush sash lifts. An illus- 
trated circular issued by the 
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Summer, White......... ok Cente ee’ ORD WE nic ak cdc oteun 42 @42% Dry and in Oil, 100, 250 and Wiebe 5S ks 1 2 

<a Winter teeeees a pe In machine DblIs...........0000 42%@43 Diy a FSi wae 6% Foseian Mihi os sic55 sais 

‘a RICO ic ciicind oc'stentee 

Menhaden, Brown, Strained..34 @35 Glue— # WORN 65.6c0>shednbotntgcsh nodcgits 7 Oppnee  Mieenal, English...... 10 .@u 
Northern Crude............00+ 27 @30 | Cabinet 2 @15 Dry ona in Oil, 12% tb kegs...... 7% G enc "19 @i3 
Southern ........ RORY 23%@.. Goaemnaie Wien eseepeecosexessesens T%@ 9 In Oil, 25 tb tin pails...........,.. ™% heeniee 9 @i0 
Light Strained... Ee | eee Fett eessessssoronassine if *@) | In Oil, 12% Mh, tin aig... 7% | American ......... “ 
Bleached Winter.. +2036 @38 : ‘okt tee, on J 1. in 6 Olt, , 2, 3 and 5 fh tin Red, Indian, English.......... 44@6 
Ex. Bleached Winter.....--.38, @39 son aguemtetventbimet: O° Dil Rohcentimssesuetosinns sees 8% | American “........seeceeceseens 

Cocoanut, COPIO66 bcs canes ei ge A OP te to Fea seesnvecsosonoes Red Lead a and Litharge: Red, Turkey, English 
Godhhled ‘ssccnseossssccseoesd mre ig Foot "Stock ee Sy YY Sree 7 | Red’ Tuscan. English 

Cod, Domestic, Prime......... G C Hide In 25 and > = MODE s ivivecdas .n0e0 ™% | Red, Venetian, Amer, 

Newfoundland ........++0e0++- 0 Ga oe a ‘ In 12% TM kegs..........00ceceeecens 7% | English .......<.. ee 

ed, — veewnnye French. Serene e In lots of Testi iia, Sienna. Italian, Burnt and. 

cepont Irish Gigtagsr ser seneenenesenoogenee above prices of White and renee setae aa sacarsns te ; ° 

Neatsfoot, Prime seve Medi ee ree ones Red Lead and Litharge a an. v owdered...... aoe 

Palm, Lagos..........+++++ — en tees paees os Sree Lead, American. Terms: On lots of merican, Kaw.......-...- ‘a he 2 

; Gum Shellac— # tb 500 tbs and over, 60 days. or 2% for | American Burnt and Pow’d.. 
Mineral Oils— : cash if paid in 15 days from date of | Talc, French........... # ton $18.00@25,00 
Black, 29 gravity, 25@30 cold 3 Val: aan: Comment es.aes.. 2 on invoice. American ....c.eeee+ # ton 15,00@25,00 
ee ae Pe teen. 2g 8 Glas | BOWS. DIY... .2cceccescedees seeds 
og tt aie is cal teat... -- 1S4@l Button; Sdébeebindéndeedussiode 30 240 Zinc, Dry— 8 Tera at 100 ne 18 
Summer seve eeseseec essen ede cea ieee ee oc a American, Gry......cccccceeceees Ameri . 8 100 th, N 7 ‘30 
Cylinder, Hight, ‘filtered........ apia@n | Fine, “Qraniessccesseseees a a | Aner Beal (reich ‘process ue t Qi tie “Sweat ae 
ar Itered........-.-0: 20008 By ae ge es ee eee le ee Green Beal. .......scccceseooess . 

Paraffine, 903-907 sp, gravity.. Male L ts German Red Seal tifvench © Onee. T’key, Bat, pt, Pow. mea 3 
903 SP. BTAVItY..+0000+-se+0+++ 13%4@14 SOMONE. dbaiengnes conccncednces 7 @™% irkey, Jeocst ue 2 
$83 sp, gravity...eeee+-ereeee th Gi Green Seal..........ssceseee+ 24@ 7% =" fae 1%@ 

Pee icveccvacetsevedsacscccscsncs 134%@14 White Maal:....oiceesees . B%@ 9 ne siesuetebed 
Miscellaneous— French, Red Seal . 8%@ 8% | Yellow, Chrome, Pure......... 12%@15 
Barvtes: Ve Bei in O11 Green Seal...........+ + -10%@10% Vermition, American Lead... 1 @% 

veakie ton 50 ee th pr: s nicksilver, bu _ as 
howe oa 2 ton “rr. ooa 0 Black, Lampblack.............. 2 alt Dry Colors ¥D Quicksilver, bags. ia 
Off color ae # ton 12.50@15. Blue, Chinese.........s6.s+seee- 36 @46 Wiaek. CAPO io. 5c s8. ccene neds 6%4@10 English, Imported. a 
Chalk, in bulk........ #ton 3.0@ 340 Blve, Prussian.............++---32 @36 | Black Drop, American.......... 3%@ 8 ORINOOE Lice decvecdcscececccescd $0.90@1,00 
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REVISED DECEMBER 15, 


following quotations General 


Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness, They usually 
represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 


Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


1908 


December 17, 1908 


Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the 


that the price of the goods in question’ ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount, 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE Iron AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued annually, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—‘“ The Iron Age Standard Hardware 
Lists” contains the list prices of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 





Painters, Blind— 


Columbian and Domestic..... eee dd eg 
SUNS 0 shrcioc. Pec ccpscestuacsceescrs 0% 
Upson’s Patent $29.90...... 10% 


Zimmerman’s—See > Blind, 
Window Stop— 


Yves’ NONE, ian nns phbhoksesecesspaave 10% 
ves Stop Bead Screws and Wash 
Taplin’s Perfection. ...2.02222202222710% 


Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, éc. 





. 


Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 
Bete, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 

Single Bit, base weights: se oe 
First Quality........ $4.75@5.00 
Second Quality...... $4.25 a4. 50 

Double Bit, Seer weights: 

First Qualit oo $7.00@7.50 


Second Quality..... . $6.50 6.75 


Axle Groace— 
See Grease, Adale. 








Axles Iron or Steel. 
Anti—Rattiers— Concord, Loose Collar. . Aare 
Fernald Mig. Oo. irs,,_ Nos Anti- | Qoncord, Solid Collar. . 
Rattlers: oy aie, at” | ~| No. 1 Common, Loose. 
Somels po; © jhifter’ doz. | No. 1% Com., "New Style. ane 
MEN dacosoapoverecstaesponten .00@$3.00 a } ~~ olga i satel 4% 
a aten 
_ ae —Ametene ae Nos. 7,8, li and 1........ 70% 
Hay-Badden, | Wrougnt.-- ss eaene Nos. i5 to 18. | 108 0e iid 
n  epnapeditadlioe Nos. 19 to 22. . .70&10@ 2061045 % 
Swedish Solid Steel Paragon, a Boxes, Concord, a 
b SPCR RRR RE OHH e eee oncor n 
sai “iid icci “ins, Sapertr | Common ond Concord se 
Peter Wright & Sons, ®@ tb, 84 to 349 Common and “Concord, tune 
u¢; to 600 fb, 11%¢. n. = eae 
Anvil Vice and Driti—_ | Half Patent........-1d., 94Gi0¢ 
llers Falls Co,, $18.00........ 15&10Y “ed Fishing— 
" Reete pave: See Parers, econ: ee 
Apple, &e. : Bait......00+-. go ati ee ae 20% 
ep mbrone, Binokemithe'— | Competitor Bilis... SAS 
Augers and Bits— Belances— Sash- i. 
Com. Double Spur... .%6410@80% | Palfman ve nvevcsscceeose-e- SOROS 
ney iar ced 651 Spring— 
eet tae S ser.) eras ends Light Spring Balances .60@60«5% 
Car Bite Sin. “ist, ade yao ee 50@50810% 
’ 4085 Light Spg. $ 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits...... y4 Straight Balances.. ease 
F t. Washington Auger Co., Con Cireu ar Balances... sbeed 104 
Tar ee edaakpecetauslinsestseGebd gs 
ceeeg Se. Auger Bits peeenes coats 25% Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
No. 10 ext, lip. R. Sennings’ jist, Sere— Crew— 
oe pe 3 po nnings’ list Steel Crowbers, 7 . Ri ne erie 
usse enninga’...... ‘penta Db. 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits.......+--+++ To aa 3: 
Pushes" Bisa eee No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.50 
ite fone ie nen, Soale— 

, ;’ Bits. cale Beams....ccccsecseses 
Soci’: Gar Bien dine twist a io 
get's King Auger Bits............. Chatillon’s No, 2.......cccccesccsees 405 
MAD cavoconcacktuareokecos cs Beaters, Carpet— 
Swan’ *, Jennings’ Pattern Holt- “Lon 
Wright's Jennings’ Bits............0. 50 2 Wie Coppered # doz, $0.80; 


Bit Stock Drae- 
See Drilis, T'wis 


Ex aaaaline Bits— 
Clark's Pelee No. 1, # ‘ceuaenls 


pbecesebacete tke eseseall 1 

Ford's "Clark's Pere. 10% 

. E. Jennings & Co tee Pat. -25% 
avigne Pat., small Steer 

size, $26.00......... jemeaeaneneed st) 

GRRIS* ncanqsaecdcadciviconcs seeesees OO 

Gimiet Bits— 
Per gro. 
Common Dbdl. Cut..... $3. 25 


German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.75 ; 11 to 13, $5.75 





Hollow Augers— 
Bonito Pat., doz. 
eae ee 
pure ai seRawdestsda body ebincecanol eon 20% 
oe Augers and Bits— 
ghip MONE. 4: <5 ooo 08 % 
ae dei oe eonee 
EE W : Niccaconaticansaieccas 6% 
oles sbebee RT 6 * 
sue Seeate eddecnvdion ensochonsoodcnad 48% 
Awl eaten hes Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awis—- 
Dt 4 supp: 


ee $2. 
Dandiod, Shidered 1 oe conse 
Unhandled, Patent. -9ro0.66@70¢ 


P 
Pnhandicd. Patent. .gro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 
Scratch Als: ‘ 
Handled, Com. . .qro. $83.50@}5.00 
Handled, Socket .gro.$11.50@12.00 


eee eee eee eee see eeeseeesenes’ 


il Bie 7 e0: 
ily Size, $24.00; No, aN Hotel Size, 


a Lyon Co,: 
ick. d A He. 5, Jap’d, .$0.80 
a gh aD "Japa ‘No. B. Jap'a. 
No. ap. Ari 
r 


* Jap'd, ‘a aie 2, 
Tepli reg Dene No 
mprov. ver s 

$4.0; No, 15 15 $6.0 wfo."io0, 0: 

0, 102, Tin’d 

Hotel. ‘$15.00; yt is. tel 

Tin’d, et .00;' No, a 

" 0. 202, fusbler Tin’d, 

$9.50; on 300, Mammoth, per 


Split Lea 


ave 


Hand— 
Inch.. 6 7 8 10 
Doz. .$500 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 
id & 
3 
= 


- ub 16 
Doz. .$7.50 9.00 12.00 15.00 
Bells— Cow— 
Wrought Cow Bells........ iter 


Sete eee ete ween eee ee eeeeeeees 


Door— 
Home, R. & E. Mig. Co.’s..:... 55&10% 


Sand— 
Polished, Brass. - + -60@60E10% 
White Metal rrr s: 60@604£10% 
Nickel Plated.......0.0¢ 50410 
SOD ns ino bali n aoe 2+ + -50E10 
Cone’s Globe Hand Belis. dane * 33%@33-, 
Miscellaneous— 
Farm Bells........ lb., 24@2¢ 
Church and School... .60@60£10% 
Belting— Leather— 


First Quality, Ea. Hy., Strictly 
DROVE. TD s.060:00nsdnaee 60419 % 
Standard ....:2 viditariaines 9 
Light Double..........+7 54107 
Cut Leather Lacing..... H@50% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft.25¢ 
Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grade), 


70410 15% 
PE icowesenw es a oad 
ODS 5 Sots oe ums a oe 


Bench Stops— 


See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Green River Tire Benders and Op 
SERENE. he shshbbdbiesipckcecapeccense$e % 


Bicycle Goods— 


John 8, Lang's Bon & Co. *s 1908 list : 
Ties warts, coven cepns aces 50% 
ubdes «- 


reecevcecccccresecescseccess he 


Pe - = Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
c.—See Augers and 8. 


Blocks Tack 
Common 1 Wo Nerees% 


Boston Wood ‘natch, 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 13% 5 Hollow Steel, 50&10% ; 
Star Wire Bone, 50%: Tarbox 
Metal Snatch we We New 
ave Steel, 50&10% Wire Rope 

nate! 


50% 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock . 


ee ches “bicchiieen”” Wickens 
Boards, Stove— 

Paper and Wood Lined..... 55% 

Embossed ....... seecece 55% 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Keuffel & Esser Co....... ooee dd HK10% 
Bolts 
Carriage, Machine, &c,— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
@ 6 and smaller......754&5 
rger and longer...... 7085 
Common Carriage (rolled thread): . 
3% @ 6, smaller and — 


£1085 % 
Phila. Eagle, B.00 list. sat | 
Bolt Ends, with C. & T. Nuts, 
70410 
Machine (Cut Thread): 
3% @ 4 and smaller.....75€é10 
Larger and longer... ..70é10 
oor and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knobs: 
Tack 3.342 4 § : : 
Per doz. - $0.30 35 445 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, apa: 
ia WP sn avas 608 8 0 
PG. ss ome -$1.20 1.50 2.25 
Cast et Tron Chain, Flat, Jagannes: 
er CC ee 10 165 
Cast Iron Fiat Shutter, ap’d 
Brass Knobs:: 
Oe eae 8- 10 
| GR ‘$0. 75 95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japanned, 


80¢ 10@804 1045 
~~ Bronzed. ETE or 


AR 6 oa mnas 7 
Shutter i 


Square Neck.. eee 


Square ... 0006 - 7041041080 
Ives’ Mortise Keune 0%, 
Ives’ Wrought Metal.......... cooneeelD% 


; Machine, Single Wedge....60° 


Star, Machine, Double Wedge... . 60% 
Steward & somalia Mfg. C 


Style No, 13, —— pdeuseodecovoees 60% 
Style No, 1, Single..............0.- 60% 
Style No. 100, DEL Jaw, Single. 359 
Mae WOW cscs coke caciscsvengecte 66% % 
Plow and Stove— 
PEOW iciess Ji0's st 0% ay He 
IE Gwe ichcicnow't doo ek @35é5% 
Tire— 


Common Tron....ccccccecee cM 
Norway Iron.. se eeeeeees -80 
American Screw Co. 


Norway Phila 16, | °86. . .807/ 
Eagle Phila, "ist Oct i is, 84. B24 
Bay State, list Dec, Ts conse 80% 


Franklin Moore “oo 
Norway Phila. list’ Oct. 16, 84...80% 
Eagle E Phila., ‘list Oct, 16, '84.. Big 4 


list Dec. 28, °99........00. % 
Russell, " Burdsall. "& Word Bolt & 
peut Co, 

Empire, jist Se eS Serer 80% 
Norway Phila., “Fist ‘Oct Miss swed 80% 
REED <ccan pas Gabsocbedus 5a sbiseenceu 82% 

Shelton Co.: 


Tiger Brand, list Dec 99, . 
Phila., Eagle, list Oct. © ” 1884. “aan 
Ugese aa. Co,: 


Borers, Bung— 
Borers Bung, Ring, with Handle: 
RSA 1% 1 2 


Per doz 
ee ATS ee once Ok 2% 
POP GOG «65s ines ss ck $8.65 11.50 
Enterpiise 2 Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
No, 3, $2.50 OEMs is.ssc 25% 
Boxes, Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co.............00. 5% 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
= _ Tinproved, 20&10%; Langdon 
neabndstecnenUheencde vetsuen 15&10% 
Perfection pencesensernveneesesesse<sene 40% 
DIE . wesnnasececnoceceoccccesccoessess 45% 
Braces— 
Comman Ball, American. .. .$1.50 
EUS ‘cox calcncnchted 508 10&10@60&10% 
Fray’ 8 Gesntus Spofford’s........... 60% 
s No. 61, 166, fy Metae cseccnne 50% 
Jennings & Co............. 1&5 7, 
Mayhew’s Ratchet.............sceees 60% 
Mayhew’s Gaick A Action Hay Pat...50% 
Millers Fa ll Braces....... 25: 10° 
P., 8: & W. Co., pes Pat... .60&10% 
Brackets— 


Wrought Steel..... .75&10k 
Bradley Metal Creep. ‘8081 Teatsei09 


Griff Pressed Steel........ 5&10 
Griffin’ . Folding Brackets. -70&107, 
Taplin Victor Handy Egg. ” Beater 


PRONE ccccccccccce eoscccces doz, $1 
Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Ettoune mpe Mig. GE acsevecceceed To&20% 


Cee weer eeeeeereeseeeees 


" Restintn, Galvanized — 


M’fr’e list, price per gross. % 
Quart.. 100 12 15 )% 
Water, Reg. . .26.85 29.50 38.50 | ~ 
Water. Hoy... 45.85 48.00 52.09 > 
Fire, kad. Btm.82.00 34.65 38.65 | © 
WME Sicas ess $7.35 41.85 45.385 ) = 


wea, Rings—Scee nou Bull. 


Cast Ih eae 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40&10@50 
Fast Joint, Narrow. . .40€10@30 
Loose Joint..........70&10@75 7 
Leese Pin... 2 225 5 TEIOGIS® 
ayer’s NICB.. cece 
Parliament Butts.......70@70&5 


Wrou ne Steel— 


Brig 
Light Narrow, ight Re- 
bh on ee ee 85%, 
Reversible and Broad.. ess 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Light | 
Inside Blind. BE ices 
Back Flape, Table Chest. 0% 
Japanned. : 
Light Narrow, Loose Pin. £ 


HOkSY, 
jAons Narrow, Balt nian mR 
Rtcomle Tipped. eb ae tee me | 


Ball Tipped....--... 
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ati, Bird— 

Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, 5000, 
1100," net list; 1200, 15%; 200, 300, 
es = 


Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800: : 
Hendryx Enameled.......... sive voneee 88% 


Calipers—See Compasses. 


Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong, ~~ - 
prong, per a 36 @ $8.85 
Sharp, 1 prong, per 108 ‘i 


* 35 
Burke’s, 1 pg. one “ se: 
Blunt = 4%¢; Sharp 4 
Me; pg. Sé2.” hes 3; Blunt 
Heel, ue ap Lice seeed 4%¢ 
Lautier, Blunt, 4@4 ti Shai, dk Heer ¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt, ¥ ib 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 
Caps, Percussion— 
Bley’s BD. Bui. .ceeeccess =. d2@55¢ 
Des ccccccecc+e Mer M SHASE¢ 
PB, Livcecsccceesse sper M P@ie¢ 
G, Beccccccvccess SF me 
Musket ......-.-..-per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $2 per M. + 20d 4 
Primer Shelis and Bullets. .154107% 
All other primers per M. $1. 52@1.60 


Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges: 

58 0, F.; 86.00. 0000005 cMbS2 

88 CO. F., $7.00.... » 1065 

22 cal. Rim, $1.50... 00000 L065 

82 cal. Rim, $2.75. ...+... 10€6 
* ¢ Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd.$190 

Cups, Round Ball.... ft. y 

Psnbrat OS eee 
Target and Sporting Rifle. ies 
Primed Shelis and Bullets. — 
Rim Fire, Sporting......... 50 
Rim Fire, Military........ 16039 


Casters— nseen 
Bee viececcscevess Cae 


Pla 
Philadelphia ....+e+. - Wa10G 755 
Ball Bearing. 





Gem “(Roller Bearing) : ja. .t0 oibwiles! 
Steel Gem (Roller Bearing).......-. 70% 
Standard Ball Pine soncqneseccaced 


Yale (Double Wheel) 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
316% 65-16 % % 
$7.70 5.10 4.15 350 3.80 3.10 
%-T-1 1% to 14 inch. 
$3.00 


3.10 
In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 
German eo ja ae -< ceveh otem 
ern Co 
ato ee eee 
2 and 8.......--60&10410@70 
4, 5 and 6..... 50610@50E10£5 7 
Halter— 
Halter Ohains..... .60&5@60£10% 
German Pattern ae 1 ory 
ogres te 4, | "97. . . C0L10E5@0Y, 
Ft TERIOE. ccccconcseusscseseese oo cece SOAS % 
Cow, T Ties— 
See Halters and Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
Traces, Western Standard: 1006 pr. 
-8, Straight, with ring . $28.00 
-2, Straight, with ring .$29.00 
-2, Straight, with ring. at 
10-2, Str’ght, with ring .$37.0 
NOTE.—Add 2c per pair for ee 


Twist Traces: add per pair for Nos. 2 
and 3, 2c: No. 1, 3c; PNo. 0, 4e to price of 
Straight Link. 


tern Standard Traces, Wag- 
= Chain, &c.. .60£10@60E10k5% 


k Ohatne at any i 
st July 
= nee 6041045 @60€10410 
BVEGS 00s cdc cevecedicges sce 
oe and Plumbers’ Chatn.75 
Pump, Chair. - ...1b., 444G@5% 
Peer Halter a and Coil. Sik tees 
fom walter and ali , 


“Breast, fisiter: Heel, Rela, Stale 
7p eee gia Spesivn ert ’, 
by Halter, Dog end. Kennel 
ie ns .. sentngbesssevese . ene!” 
iagara Dog an ennel 
Wire Goods Co.: 
RIEL csv chevtseanaciedhersh tion 


Universal Dbi.-Jointed ” Ghain:: “109 
Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
Opside Community : 
GABE ccccctdecencceccdsccucane 60% 
Pulkean: 
7 a. 60%; Steel Chain, 
epedncenbabdinosecséiu 60&10% 
Sac Chain Attachments, per set. 84 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, 100 


t. . 00@ $5. 00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, ‘per set..8¢ 
halk— 


ereeee 


Oarpenters’ Blue....... gro., ae 
Carpenters’ Red........g70., 5 
Carpenters’ White......gro., 40¢ 
Checks, Door— 
Bardeles’s bidlacesdevancay at sghieees wh 
ATL, DOP BPO. ....ccccccccccccces 
Russwin ll tin iahdstewsnesces’ >. 394% 


Chests, Tool— 
American aol Chest nn 


ys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 
Youths’ Chests with ac 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with mi 





Farmers’ Carpenters, ~, & 

WUE SMU  covnpsbasitnccataxesaee 
Machinists’ and Pipe” ‘sie 
Chests, Empty... sceatesnee’ 45% 
TAGE CRs ac osceesccaseessecde 45% 
E, Jennings & Co,’s Machinists’ 
Tool Chests....... sdovesbesexedances T% 
Chisels— 


Sooketframingand?irmer 
Standard List....... nae 1@-8 


C. E. Jennings & Co,: 
Socket Firmer No. 10.......... T% 





Socket Framing No, 15........ 5&7 % 
WDNR 5k 5 scae a eobaendiadceduad 3418707, 
L, & 1." Te White &Go..t3. 30@30&5 % 

Tanged— 
Tanged Firmers......  30¢5@35% 
BN MOI oo cava rege vctasteccanensnade 
C. E, Jennings & Co. Nos, = 181. 3 
L, & 1. Je White Co.....cc.00.++.25&5% 
Cold—: 


Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11@12¢ 
Cold Cli:sels, ordinary.... 9@10¢ 


Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks..............++ 35% 
Almond Turret Six-Tool “Chuck. -407, 
Beach Pat, oe — sncegestees 3557 


1b. 
Cold Chisels, good quality. ia 


Empire .... dveeceeecuabe 90 
Blarksmiths* iedaihke ves Sececccccececce 257, 
Jacobs’ Drill ‘Chucks............00++ 3% 
Pratt’s ‘Positive Drive..... Stace ence 
Skinner Lathe Chucks: 

POMIMEINE - cvcckvnceccdcecccee caved 






Universal, Reversible Jaws.. 
Universal, Com. Style Jaws..... 
Combination, Reversible Jaws.. 

Combination; Com, Style Jaws.. 140% 
— Body or Box Body, 2 Chuek, 


eagereasoesespedsesecnvaceedeed %, 
Goanet Scroll Chucks.........0... 25% 
Drill Chucks: 
.New Model, 25%; Geared Pat- 
tern, 25%’: Skinner Patent, .. 25% 
Wopltttal. TVG. .c.ccececccchecceced 40% 
PUR CAE. 5 oo soc cgaveceersecsces 20% 
Standard ..c..cccccccccccccvccccesces 45% 
Drill Press Vises. .............00006 30% 
Face Plate Jaws. bakeceee sees asonenes 35% 
Standard Tool Co, 
Improved Drill Chuck, auipeewananied 45% 


Union Mfg. Co, 
Combination ‘hen. t2a<6 & & 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. @i........ 35% 
Scroll Combinations, Nos, 83 7 
Geared Scroll, Nos, 33, 34 and 35. 15% 
Independent fron, Nos, 18 and 318. 7 
Independent sg , No, 64 


Union Drill, 000, 00, 100, ie 
Beh seeinesebeseacveataes 35% 
Union Czar Drill...:..........0.... 257 


Universal, 11, 12, ‘ié 17, 13, 14, 15..40% 
Universal’ No, iy 


settee wen eeeresenee 


Scie When aera in 
RT I crnnnonsiégaedadesdccee 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drili....... 607 


Little Giant Double Grip Drill.. 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 509 
COUR, Mord sen éicctteckvtes 0000 OK 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Whitaker Mfg, Co,: 

PD, i sh ccchecccs<sasvedsnee 25% 


Clamps— 
Copstage Makers’, Star, P,, 8S. & Ww. 
Besly, ‘Parallel. 
Hammer & Co.: 
pO RRS Aiea 
Carriage Makers’ H, P. Screw 
Myers’ Hay Rack 
Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn...... 65 





Cleaners, Drain, 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable........ 50% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 40% 
Sidewalk— 

American Fork & Hoe Co.,: 
ar. #8 doz., Socket, v.00 


Cee eee eer eeeereseseeeeses 


dace rs, Butchers’— 


ORE ORs o.cni aks ap icwssieds cncicde 30 
Papeete. TB, PI akssdnccescccsese 30 
L. & 1, J, White O0...cccseacs0... 30% 
Clippers, Horse and 
Sheep— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$10.75' 
2th Century Horse, each. ..$5.00 
Rightning Belt # Horse, each.$15.00 
Horse, each. .$20.00 | a2 
Stewart's Enclosed ‘Gear Roll 
Bearing Horse, each...... $6.75 
Stewart's New Model Shee 
Shearing Machine, each.$12.75 
Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 
ing Machine, No, 8, each. .$9.75 
Clips, Axle— 
Regular Stylea, list July 1, ’05, 
804£80£10% 
, Cloth and Netting, wire 
—See Wire, éc. 


Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 
nw Liquor, Bottling, 


seeeewes 


tol l0% 


te 
Compression Bibbs. 


Coffee Milis— 
‘See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 
oe Tit Walter B. Stevens g. 
on’s 


See eee eee eee eeeesesesseee 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods.......70&10@75% 


Conductor Pipe,— 


L. C. L. to Dealers: 

Gal. Steel. Charcoal. Copper. 
Northeastern: 

70610 % 50ENETILY 50E10% 
Eastern 

WEES SOLELY 50€10% 
Central: 

T5k5% 60% 50410 % 
Northwestern 

75421%4% 60% 50£10% 
Western: 

WES, 50612%%4% 50€5% 
Tennessee: 

20£10% 50E1214% 50€10% 
Southern: 

10% 50€1214% 50k5 % 
Southwestern: 

70% 5085 % a 

Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10days. Fac- 


tory shipments generally deli 
See also Eave Troughs, 


Coolers, Water— 
L. & t G. Mfg. Co, 


Gahanized, ea. $17 85 $2.00 $2. ‘5 $2. So ss'00 
Copeman, —_— side ES 


Gal... 8 
Each ..... » $1.95 a $140 $3.30 415 
White Enameled......... eoaccvescoele 
Agate Lined........... satsienedeeoue 


Coppers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 


Coppers, Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 1b. to pair 


and heavier, 214¢; lighter 
than 3 1b. to’ NE vive 5-986 
Cord— Sash— : 
Braided, Drab....... old. S5¢ 
Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 72, 29¢ : No, 7, 22%4¢; No. 6, 
Woe. In lots of 12 doz. or 
over, 1 cent less per pound. 
Cable Laid Italian, 1b., No. 2. pi 


Italian, lb., A, No. 18, ‘26¢ + B 
Common India. .. -1b., in@itie 
Cotton Sash Cord, “Tw’ted. 18@20¢ 
Patent Russia.........1d 


Cable Laid Russia......lb. — 
India Hemp, Br’d’d.....1b...21¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted.. i1b. 18@14¢ 
Patent In ia, Twisted. .lb...17¢ 


“Biikg No. ie _ & # i 
> NO. ; Nos, 

19%¢, aed, to 100 doz, lots, 
Eadystone: Braide ates 8 to 12, 


¢; 
Harmon Cabie® Laid ftalian, Nos, 7 
eemeny Ontle Laid Italien, @ hb 23¢ 
Pullman: : 
Wire Sash Cord........ aapecdbascces 
Sash Cord Attachments, per 10, $2.06 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
# tb., Drab Cotten, 


Braided, 
¢; Italian’ Hemp, s0¢@ 
50¢ ; Linen 65¢ ; ‘ite woe x 
ton, Spot ‘Cord....... a 
Massachusetts, hite.. b ioe 
Massachusetts rab.. th 45¢ 
Phoenix White, Nos 8 to 12...:27¢ 
one Lake, e. wr Whit we 
> te > 
Ay = asd; ‘B ‘ 


Italian Hemp, we: io. 57%¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 


Wires Picture— 
Full Length...........90 
Short Length.......90€20 
Hendryx Standard Wire Etcture ord, 
old list. 85&10% 
Tae & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 


EA apanveceqesdien Gesebacdcnevstnabe 90% 
Cradles— 

OE a vances ede wean sdes 50% 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $8.00, $8.50, $9.00 and $10.00 
according’ to grade. 

Zelnicker’s Lumber: ¥ gre 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7.50 
Blue, Red, Green. Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black...... $4.50 
Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in. 
round, a colors, $12,00; ar 
ibles, $14.00 $10 
Genuine Soapstone, Metal Wiriers" 
5 in, x % in. Round, ; 5 in. 

¥% in, Square, $1.75; ‘Bx %x 3.16, 
$2.50; 5 x 1% x 3-16..........4.. 
Suremark, Black, $2.25; Blue, Red 
Gti .. LONOW..« cceievescdsccasveced $2.50 


Crooks, Shepperds’— 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
MSERRID vcccccciscedcquvetiics # doz. $4.50 


Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 


American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
~. VIE CII sents cdarvensenacs 50&10% 


Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company: 
o. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847.8 doz. $3.50 


Star Eagle, Rogers & amilton 

and Anchor..........s0.«: # doz. $3.00 

Wm, Rogers & Son....... # doz, $2.50 

Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Meghew Cs Cisnnkssevevenacad 40% 
Red_ Devil..... Siddcins seaeences hs kense 60%, 
Tee Pais Mou scence cctendecapeedtusdered 40% 
SU vaevedincdocscctsasencsthened 50%, 

Meat and Food— 

Spite Jssimbtivasuae remavreicewwand 30% 

Nos. -401 402 403 404 405 406 407 

Each 1295 $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise: 

Nos..... §10 12 2 & 

Each __..$2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 25@25&7%% 

No, SLM acvabscsadshael teen O&7%4 7, 
P.. S. & W. Co.: 

BONE. Saipccccvecisecepnssesedoce 9@10&5%, 


a seks cetekovthned ocdeéncail 5°% 

Little Giant..... SGnothaiod 
He Giant... 5 os Oe 
00 $48.00 $44.00 00 $68.00 


“$35. 
New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. $24.00, 


40% 
Russwin Foxe, No, 1, aia aes 2, 
$27.00; 3, $42, ane 


Enterprise Beef Shave a evesene va 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw and Kraut Catbets-esesee. 35 
Corn A ey 
J. M, g. 
Slaw ao 1 Knife... --.@ doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
GORGE» wn secbicdsiesetseau # doz, $4.00 


Toba 
All Iron, Cheap... i eo $4. 
Enterprise .. 


Sasess Seeeeresecees’ fe 





National, ® doz... No, 1, $21; No, 2 
WOES ddcesdve BA ghecccenbwesnendcaannsceds 40% 
i Neheva: Post Hole, &c— 
Ode doz., $24.00. Be 
Samson, ® doz,” $34.00......0..... 
eee. Pat, Post Hole and wan 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, © 
ee Post Hole " 
Split’ Handle Post ‘Hole. Dissere. 
Hercules Pattern, doa” Siknines: a. 
Kohler s, My t,” $12.00 Masenler’ 

ittie : 

$10.00; pinvincis $9.00; “Rival, 

: ONOSR. cc ocvecetecceceeceses: . 

Never-Break Crucible" "“Bteel Post 
Hole Diggers .......sesesseceese++ 00% 


Dividers—scee Compasses. 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers Emery Wheel— 
Sterling Emery Wheel Decors sdkaee 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters...... 39 
Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 
Maohines ....o cv ccevccchle 75 


Breast, Fal spiesesseieseneat 10% 
Breast Perit: HWE sacesccnteiccse 

'C, Retee....::...... 25% 
Reversitte Ratchet Die Stocks. ...25% 


Goodell Automatic Drills.50&10@60&10 
Millers Falls Automatic aqetas ° 
erases per doz., Nos, 1, $4.86; 


Millers Falls Automatic Drills, 83144107 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis. 257 
Ratchet. 
Ratchet, 
Ratchet, 
proved 
Ratchet, 
Ratchet, . 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., 8 


40& 
Whitney’s Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00 


Twist Drills— sx 
DOF BOG o's. 5s oc Fe Kb cies WAI0E5 % 


Taper and Straight Shank, 
60€£10@10% 
. Drivers, Screw— 
D’ Bit 
Balsey’s Screw Hobie’ and Drive” 


doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in,, 1.80; 6-in., 
s.0dale dud dpatwsdtichendowedbeddecece 50% 
Buck Bros,’ y 
Champion - 50% 
ERNIE cic sci suiacuscdibvccetesesded 





Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12. ae 
Ford’s | Brace —— a RID 

ay’s Double Action tchet...... lh 
Goodell’ 8 ANtO..........0066 .. ‘6 ao 


40 

Nos. ll, 08: 
12, $13.73; 20, $8.17; 21, 
$13.43; 42, sina a, 8.46; 
Smith & Hemenway Co.. 
turn, 66%%; Elmora, 60%; Star. 
‘ 30&10% 
wan’s: 


Nos, 7565 to 7568, 60%; No, it, 
0.810% 
E ave Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. Gal. Steel. Copper. 
Northeastern. -ME0E5Y, 50610 


Never- 


Eastern.......80 504¢10 
Central....... 1045% 50410 
Northwestern. +806 1065 % 506 10% 
Western ...... 5045 
Tennessee.... “goes? 50 10% 
= 


Southern. .....75&10 10% 
Southwestern, .75€10E244% 504 
Terms.—2% for cash. Factory Gaon 


generally delivered. 
Po an a prices are made in some 


ions. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 
Elbows and Shoes— 


Factory shipments, all territories: 
Galv. Steel, Galv. O. I. and 


Copper. 

eed A CORE Po 
Sizes 11h, 26, 3%, 5, 6...d10 
No. 25° 


Decivewsneeeeevaceve 
Copper MOU, «6 0.6 « dao 509 
Elbows, Stove Pipe— 


Edwards, Standard Blue.. - eaeens 
Edwards, Royal Blue........ & 108 10% 
Reeves, Dover. Flat Crimp. 10810839 
Emery, Turkish— 

4 to @ to 

46: 220: Flour. 
Kegs ......10.5 ¢ cy 
% Kegs.....1b. ons ¢ ¢ 
Y, Kegs.....1b. 6¢ § ¢ 
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10-Ib. cans, 

10 in case....6%¢ 7%7¢ 6 
10-I1b. cans, less 

than 10..... 1 ¢ 0 ¢ 8 
Less quantity..10 ¢ 10 ¢ 8 

NOTE.—IJn lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 
10% is given. 

Extensions, Bit— 
Ford’s Auger Bit Extensions....40&5% 


Ext.actors, emon Juice— 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


F enteieee, Blind— 
Zimmerman’s Jap’d and Galv., 50 & 


. 
¢ 
¢ 
o 





5%; Bronze and Plated.........++- ae 
Walling’S ..ccccccccccccccccssccccccess Z 
Upson’s Patent.......-.--++peereeeees 209 

Cord and Weight-- 
Ives, # gro., . 107 
Titan, # gro., scennusal 
Corrugated— , 
Acme Corrugated fasteners........ 70% 

Faucets— 

Cork Lined.........--- 504 10@60 % 
Metallic Key, "Leather Lined, .. 
G06 104 20% 
Red Cedar. .. - 40a jOd 0c 
avepeeeens hh tin ae aN F0é10@i5 
B. & L, B. Co,: mts 

Metal Key......-ccssccsecceesess 60&10% 

BRE ini ccocicccccccteccccccsvssescoed 60% 

Weaat LOCK. 0.2 200000ccccccccsenee mane 
John Sommer's Peerless Tin Key.. 40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key........ 50% 


John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. ie "508&10% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. .60% 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock......-. 40% 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined. 50% 
John Sommer's Reliable Cork paid 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.60% 
John Sommer’s O, K, Cork Lined.. 50% 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar... .50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... 40% 
Self Measuring: . 
Enterprise, Self Measuring and 
Pump, # doz., ey sho spenbot 40&10% 
Lane’s, # doz. 
National Measuring, # doz, $36.40&107 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— penne 


List Nov. 
Best Brands....... 1, Je 0G 75&10°% 
Standard ne Ne aca 75410@80 
Lower Grade.. ae 


Gold Medal............cccccessseceves 7 
McCaffrey’s American Sab 


Imported— 


Cont veces, Stubs’ me July 
DEM ss os wane ade ss 33% @40% 


cena: Fire Door— 


Richards Mfg. Co.: j : 
Universal, No, 103; Special, No. 






Mn abscess ennccesdenges -$3. 15 
Fusible Links, No, 9%6.. . 0% 
Expansion Bolts, No, 10 60&10% 

Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 


POOR acscctece. Re 


Per doz.....$3.60 3. 85 4.15 4.65 
mee. ry’ & a. ‘Oo. 
ovevse 19 21 24 
$h.00 0 4.75 5.50 6.50....30% 
Reading Hardware Co.........-se008- 60% 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 










Forks— i 
"Ynerican Fork & Hoe Co.: 
owa Dig-Ezy Potato............ 7 % 
Hay, Regular, 3-tine.....45&20&12%% 
Way. Regular, 4-tine....... GV&TH&S7 
Champion, BOT. césccvcinecied 60&12% % 
eee ON ee 60&20% 
Manure, Regular, 4-tine........ 65&5% 
Manure, Regular, 5 and 6 tine...70% 
Champion, Manure.. r Me 
Columbia, Manure... pinetl 70% 
Acme, 4-tine.......... GOK 10K5Y 
Round Shoulder Head 4-tine. .65% 
Champion, Header.... eoccece BZ 
Dakota, Header........ o000sOO% 
Kansas SAREE .noe roe o00ccce Or 
Wood, Barley.........eccccecess DUD % 
NE, MRREET cicavacnccsoincecensa 66% % 
Columbia, Spading......... rains 
Frames— Wood Saw— 


White, S’o’t Bar, per dog.? 
Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz.$1. 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1. 50 


Free sore, - ie Come 


4 
ach. “st. 25 st 60 $1.90 $2.20 sate 


Fr it and Jelly Presses— 
ee Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse — Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp ..... eeseeoss< ae ~~ 
CORON 2. vn ccc cesses cce CMO] St 
Waterproof Sal. Taped.. 3.65 > & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40 = 


Waterproof T'pl. Taped.. 5.15 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern... .. .8S0@80k5% 


woe iortiee, - 50@50£ 
Chapin Maphens Co-: oo. 10% 


Marking. Martie, eo _ 
Disston’s Marking. 3 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe's. : 
Wire. pene chekna bebe 
Wire, P.. S. & W. Co.... 





THE 


Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per gro. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 
Spike, Metal No. i, $4.00 ; 2 $).30 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.30; 2, $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$5.30; 2, $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@65&:10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottica or Cans, with Brush, 
25410@.: 10% 
ID eos nnin cp vei ocivoccssnyovesccet 407 
Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade. . .gro.$6.00@$6.50 


Dixon’s Everlasting, 10- Ib, pails, ea. 
Sei in boxes, # doz., 1 tb, $1.20; 


Gimlets— 


s< 
xe 





catia skbenbtienbhhn 6andesn ous onsets 00 
Helmet ON errs 25% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co....... eevee e 233'4@3314K10% 


Grinders— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Hand and Foot Power, Pyko Nos, 
1, 2, 3; Pyko Primo; Pyko Peer- 
wer) .3344 % 


less: Pyko Spiral (foot 
00. .40&10% 


Mower Knife and Tool, 
Royal Mfg. Co.: 

Alundum Grinding Machines, each, 

a7 ~ $1.75; 1A, $2.50; 1 


Alundum Sickle Grinders, each, 
Nos, 20, $5.00; 20A, $6.00; 20.4 
Combined, $6. BOs. .cche sees eee 30% 

Alundum  'Disc 
$2.59 


Grindstones— 


Pike Mfg. Co.: Z 
Improved Family Grindstones. 
inch, # doz., 234% 

Richards Mfg. co Eli and Cycle. 
Ball Bearing, mounted............. 40% 


Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips.......... 406:10&2% 


H alters and Ties— 


EMO SOE. os ns eh be ee 65 @65k10% 
Bridgeport Chain Co, 
Triumph Coil and I ata: 35&2'4@40% 









Brown Coil and Halters...45@5v&5% 
Brown Cow Ties...... 50K 5@50K 10K % 
Brown Tie Outs.......... T0&10@T5&5 % 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
TOD . o00dse 380K2% 
Jute Rope, od 
Sisal Rope 20% 
Cotton Rope. obo 
RE RIOR, oy adccnceseesbncs wbesaueceeas 
Oneida Community: 
Am. Coil and Halters...... 40@40&5% 
ney EO. so ss eckiod abe reeits 45@50 
Niagara Coil and Halters.. “45@50&52 
Niagara Cow Ties..... 45&5@508 1085 °% 
Hammers— 


Handled Hammere~ 
Heller’s Machinists’... .55&10@55&10&57, 
Heller’s Farriers......... 40&5(@ 4081085 % 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.: 

Crucible Steel -40&10@50 % 










Farriers’ -40&10@50%, 
Riveting .. -40&10@50% 
Machinists’ ook - SORES 
Blacksmiths’ . ooveen wo 00 0% 
Fayatte R, pian: 
et ERT pins des che 40&2'4@40&1216 % 
Eng. and B, S. Hand.50&10&5@60&5% 
Machinists’ Hammers....... 60K 1085 % 


Rivet and Tinners’.40&7%@40 1242&5% 
Victor Magnetic Tack, # gro....$7,75 


Heavy Hammers and 


Sledges — 
Under 3 1b., per 1b., 50¢.. -80€10% 
8 to 5 Ib., per 1b. 40¢. : .80410410% 
Over & Ib. » per Pi re os 
Over 5 1b. » per 1d., Me. 80£10€10 % 


Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
Age, Pick, &c... .60&10@60410E5 
Hoe, Rake, OO icons Chee si 40% 
Fork, Shor el, Spade, &c.: 
Long (a ie aa 40% 
BP AIOE s one 6500508 40% 


Cross-Cut Saw nana 
MAUMEE. Snneeachooes nstdcovaeoesésbactes 40% 
Champion .......+..- pnococoese bhmachon 50% 
Disston’s ......... eocccdcvcoovosecsces fe 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. . .gro.$3.00@$3.50 
Sea gro .$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, pcr gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65; Hickory...... $2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95; Hickory.......1.60@1.%5 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
File, assorted.. Hi 31:10 
assor’ ‘0 .$1 1 
Hammer, Hatchet, w ‘i - 
604 10G604 105%, 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 80¢ 
85¢; Not Varnished.... -65@75¢ 
"a “ee F 
ac 02., 30¢ ; cee 
Chapin- Stephens Co Le 4¢ 
Carving Tool. 





Ser Speake tse @30&10% 
Millers, Falls nai. and ee Anger 
peGbohMeeRAd eabiheeke-os> > 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity oo Handle. 


J. L, Osgood: 

Indestructible File and 4, a 
Fro, No. 1, $8.00; No, $8.50: 
oe 3, ~— No, 4, 39.50. No. 

5, $10.00... cosseesceeeee B00. lots 16% 


IRON 


0. $0,85@$1.50 


AGE 


W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co,: 

Hammer, # doz., 12 in.. $2.00; } 
14 in., $2.00; 16 in., $2.30; 18 
12., $2.50; 20 in., $2.70; 22 in., 
$3.00; 24 in., $3.30; 26 in., $3.50; 

30 in., $3.80. 
Sledge, # doz., oval, 30 ‘3; | 
t 








$3.80; octagon, 30 in., $3.80; 
oval, 36 in,, $4.00; octagon, 
36 in., $4.00, 


Axe, # doz., 28 to 34 in., $5.60; 
36 in., $5.80. 

Adze, # doz., 36 in., $5.80; 36 
in., $7.80. 

Pick, #@ doz. R. 'R., 36 in., 
$8.00; coal, 34 in., $5.80. 
Hatchet, #® doz., 12 to 14 in., 
$2.00. 

Hangers— 


et —Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
rally @ quoted per pair, without track 
rlor Door Hangers per double set 


Soith track, &c. 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 





Friction .. 25% ) 

Oscillating F 

Big Twin.... a. 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 

Baggage Car Door............- 50% 

BICVAtOE cccccccccccccccccccccces 30% 

PERE - caconthaneneeeedscotes OUD 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 

Bend AMER Sisicvecsssccsecd 60&10% 

Roller Bearing. Keates Noses vedas 70% 


Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No, 10, $12.00. a 
Roller Bearing, No. ll, u 


e165 

Roller Bearing, Ex, Hy., No 
ie eR 60&10% 

Bull Dog, = ss ohn suseeuasede 70%- 

Lane Bros, Co, 

Parlor, Ball Doncing, $4.00: 
Standard, $3.15; 105, $2.85; 
New Model. $2. as “Kew *Cham- 
pion per set of 4 Hangers, com- 
plete with track.................. $2.25 

Barn Door, Standard...... 60K10% 

RESIN ~ bepneusonsnessnsees net $6.08 

SURI Sacsosnevisccoseceesses aeG 

BOER! np ccccccccvcccccccceses 70& 


Trolley Hangers and track.. 50° 
Lawrence Bros, : 





Cees opngacrargneneee 0&7 % 
Slipper, NO, 75....cccccceeesss “ 
CROW cecscccncces oseceseess 55&10% 
Cyclone, No, 40........++- net $6.50 
Tandem, No. 50..........- net $7.50 
PEO WR ov csinvisessecennves 55&10% 
Trolley, No, *,. mo palit. ...2- $1.25 


McKinney Mfg. C 
Roller Bearing, ee 1 and 2. 70% 
Anti-Friction 60% 
Hinged H ours, King Charm.60% 

Richards M 
Hangers, Nos % a7, 48, 147, “ehay 


Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3..$2.25 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No. 12.$2.20 
Roller B’r’g St’] Track No. 13.$2.50 
Roller B’r’g, Nos, 39, 41, 43, 
W&74% 
Hero, Adj, Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem ane 
ley Track No. 16........ ee 
Seal, Steel Track No. 8...... oe 
Auto Adj. Track No. 22. 50K 7% 
Trolley B, D. No. 17, $1.25; F. 


Extra 5@10% often given. 


D. No. 120, $2.25; No, 121, 
$2.45; No, BBO: cvsuscatuse $2! 
Safety’ Underwriters F, D. No: 


tdi acu thomson sassscabseaeeke 50% 
Tandem No, 44..2% and 3 60&10% 
dk tae — Track seats 


Royal,” 
1 





$1. x 
Rolier Bearings, Nos. 37. 38, 30° 
41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2. 10&716% 
Anti- friction, No, 42; No. 44, 
sizes 2% and 3.......ssecssess 0% 
Hinged Tandem No, 48.. 60&5% 
at ta Door B. B, Swivel No, 
409 


Taylor & RBoggis F’y Co.’s —_ 
der’s Roller Bearing, ed 
4 in., $12.00; 5 in., $14.00. 40816% 
Myers’ Stayon Hangers.............. 60% 


Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman Trouser, # gro.. No, 1 
$9. mi No. 4, $24.00; No. 5. $16.50; 
No. Black Enamel, $7.50; No. 10, 
$21. ot: No. 12, $8.00; No, 15, Rods. 
$9.00; No. 18, Loops sas gpeiinemed $10.99 
Victor’ WN. 52.5. cccccs # gro. $9.60 


; Gate 
rt Patent Gate Hangers, # doz 
WRI Dicseesnsishbescauisuen ssnaveideas abe 


. ist and Timber—_ on 


seeeereeereccesceccecs CO) 


S: 
x 


Seatac 
Grittin’s Security H 
McKinney’s Perfect Has 

Hatchets— 
Regular list, first qual.40.£1214 
Second quality. . -50€10€5 @— 

Heaters, Carriage— 
ae No. 5, aS: No, 5B, Toes oat 

$i. 75; No. 3 D, $2.00; No. 7 

No 3E, $2.50; No. 1 1 $0... 
Clark Coal, # doz., 90.75..... 

Hinges— 

Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
Doz. Sets with Fastenings, No. 
z, > No. 8, $1.25; No. 5, 


$2.65 
Mortise Shutter..... v0 cece ey 
Mortise Reversible Shutter.. 80% 
North’s Automatic ana ae istutes, 


occecces DOK1N% 
» 8 doz..60% 


No. 2 for Wood, $9, o. 3, f 
Brick, $11.50......... ~ ip bebapesseeaer 10% 
Charles Parker Co......... oveces LO@TSY, 


Parker Wire Goods Co. 
Ans & Benjamin Automatic Blind | 
Hale’s S Mind Awning Wines iho. . 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, = 


TICK, +O. wcceneeeneceeecereeecesecs 
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Mea@ing’s Gravity. ....5..iccesecvsed 60% 

Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
No. 1647%, @ doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 

Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 





S., Lall & Portet.....ccccce 75&5% 
Acme, Lull & [Porter.............. 75% 
Queen City Reversible............. 75% 
Shepard’s Noiseless, Nos, 60, 65, 

UB “sets sade asecovenveceedetoupees 15&5% 


Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 
3 Pics seat anse tact Nusse Mbete 5&5 % 


Clark's os, ee. 8 
Clark’s O, P., (Ne. 3 and 5....75&5% 
5. 5 


Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 
Diy Mncrubsteuspcneeannaeban 10&5% 
Shepard’s Double Locking........ 75% 
Champion Gravity Locking..... 75&5% 
PP MNOOD. cwecunnicde+oSp0addocesvese 75&10% 
DD. <tc cattieesdveusaseterens chimed 65% 

H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity os. 
ing, MUA Us sicdepttnkussrexsens ce 1& 10% 


Gate Hinges- 
ews or Shepard’s—Doz. er 
aaa See ese 1 2 
a with ane $2.00 2.70 5. ‘0 
Hinges only....... 1.25 1.90 3.58 
Latches only. eres 70. 5) «(85 
New England: 
With Latch........doz. .@$2.00 
Without Latch..... doz. .@$1.60 
Reversible 7 ene 
With Latch........d0z. .@$1.75 
Without Latch.. "doz. - + - @$1.85 
Western: 
SEM ENO, od creek <4 doz, $1.75 
Without Latch......doz..$1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co. : 


Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 


only, Nos. By We ees sccccnassse 70% 
Miscellaneous— 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Fleur de Lis Sur- 
face Hinges, ~ ee ea $1.00 


Pivot Hinges— 
rae Bros, Pivot, Ball Sete 


a Rakuabib@enihesagacans suds sietiecd % 
Lawes Mfg. Co, Matchless........ 30% 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 


Non-Holdback, O’st Iron$6.50@$6.75 
J. Bardsley : 

Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mor- 

tise loor Hinges.......... 40% 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking.33"% % 
Bommer Bros. : 

Spring Butt Hinges......... 40% 





waeene Floor, Ball Bear» 

BOM os cinieiivatdsnddssntiaend 
Mortise Floor, Bail Bearing.40% 
Lavatory Hinges pebewsedh ennui 40% 
Non-Holdback Screen ae 

Nos, 2000 and 900............ 40% 
Holdback Screen Door, No. 
eee ececcceecceserse 8TO, 00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: a 
Chicago Spring Hinges........ 3% | o 
Triple End Spring Hinges....50% | @ 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) loor. 50% = 
Garden City Engine House.. 195% 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 2% | 2 
Columbian Hardware Co,: @ 
Acme, Wrought Steel..... beceN 14 
Acme, Brass.......++0 eocccesetdh | as 
American ......0: eccecccceesee hy | 9? 
Columbia, # gr., No. a $9.00; + 
BOG. Si cb 49nosnsedesoenececs ec 5.00 | o 
Columbia, Adj., a 
Gem, new list a 
Clover Leaf and Acorn, ° 
Oxford: new list 30% 3 
Floor Spring Fitness benankt 65&10% |S 
Columbian Steel....... eee -658&10% 
Lawson Mfg, eel a 
Matchless basis Hinges.....30% [# 
Matchless Jamb Hinges.... '30% 9 
Richards Mfg. Co.: ~ 
—— Double Acting Floor S 
NE ca viccacsesnsscee bbecestO% 
Shelby’ ‘Spring Hinge Co. g 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback } 
Screen Door.......... 9.00 | 
Chief Ball TE i 
SE ae: “ae 





Ball Bearing Door 
No, 777, eo Steel isis” 


se eeeseeeeee ee eeeeeees 


@_ gr. 
Standard Mite. Co.$ 
Champion Double Acting Door 
MED asisNitn'nds ga aae 2&10&10% 
Standard Double Acting Flocr 
I Ne 25&10K10% 
Superior Spring Hinge Co.: 
Superior Floor Hinges...... 3314 % 
Sart “TEMG icc dcccsscces. 33% % 
rouse Iron Hinzes— 
Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 
February 10. 1998: 
Light Strap Hinges. .50€10% | 
Heavy Strap Hinges. .60¢5% 
Tight T Hinges........50% 
Heavy T Hinges....... 40% 
Extra Hey. T Hinges. 50€10% 
Hinge Hasps..... 0 S3ILF 
Cor. Heavy Strap... .60€5% 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T.. 50810 % 
Screw Hook { 6 to 12in. .1b. seg 


Extra 10€714%. 


and Strap. 14 to 20in. .1b.38% 
22 to 36 in. ‘1D. 3 ¢ 
Screw Hook and myst. 
4 ee. Pee . Th Ake 
5{-inch +ehuvececaics sso 
WeInch .rcccacsesssscv stds One 
Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 
Hods— Coal— 
AL cg list, price per gross: 


eeeeeeees 


16 17 18) 
Gale. een: Wan wee ee $46 = 
~ 
$ 


oe 


ap. CN... 28 31 35 
Galv. Funnel. a. 3 48 52 56 
Jap. Funnel.... 33 36 59 43 


Ma sons’ Etc. 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Brick, No, 162........ each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, No. 158.......each $1.35 
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Hoes— Eye - 
Scovil and Oval Pattern 
and 10G 004106107 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 
710706106 10% 
D. & Fy. Beowbbincdccpstanc osecceee UT, 
Am, Fork & Hoe Co. (Scovil Pat: | 
TOIT) cccccccccccccccocvcccccccceres % 
Han died— 
Cronk’s Weeding, No, 1,$2.00; No. 2 = ~ 
Star pout he wes jssvatedvvectused 
American For 
Regular, Cotton......... Rs10& 58244 % 
Crescent, Cultivator.........++. T5&26 % 
Mattock, Semior.......cccccsessesees 70% 
Mattock. FUMIO. oc cccccceiscocceacs 70% 
Sprouting fie chdvvwacsedttleveedensda 507% 
Tobacco, Harper’s.......-. 66%4&15&10% 
Warren ciscccccccccccccces 55&10&10&5 7, 
Tvamhoe © ..cccccceccccccccesss 658158&10% 
Cultivator, B B 6........ T0& 10K 1085 7, 
Cultivator, B B 6%...... TOK 1L0&10&5 % 
Weeding, Acme...... oe ZX WK2 7, 
Scuffle, Lightning sha nhaated kagente 60&5% 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz, $24.00.......... 45&10% 

Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and 
BREORLO® vciiccaicesdanacodigssneyescogen 25% 
WWAOEO: oc sc cdcdccscccnescodesseetccccos 50% 
Pullman  ...--.ee eee ee eens eeseseeesces 25% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: No. 117, Ever- 
ready, 40%; ou, 118, 119, Sure. 
GID. cisecabececedeccnce 50 

Supe;xior ...cccccccccccccceceeessccees 





File and To ol— 
Nicholson File Holders and File | 
FRARAIES is oxacindee csicescacnaes 33%4@10% 


Fruit Jar— ‘ 
a Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
$18.00; 9 GOZ......cceceeeeeeesecees $2.00 


"Meads and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, # bk 
BGG: sncdcthaaxspibactemess=saasesese 
ash Rein Holder, # doz........ $1,25 
Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian and avery, 
50% 3 German......cccccccccccceees 3344 % 


Hooks—Cast Iron— 


Bird Cage, Reading...........++0.++- 407% 
Clothes Line, Reading List......... 40% 
Coat and Hat, Reading.......... 45&20 % 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville......60&5% 
Harness, Reading BABE inccccensscoed 40% 

Wire— . 
Belt, Nos. 1 to 15....75&10@80% 


Wire CO. & H. Hooks. .80@80é10% 
Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
Hat, 75&10@80% ; Ceiling. .75&10@80% 
Columbian Hdw, Gem...... 75&10 % 
Parker Wire Goods  bo., King. 75&10% 


Wire Goods Co.: 

Acme, 60&10 % ; Chief, 70&10%; 
Crown, 75%; Czar, 65&10%; 
Brace, 15% 3 Czar Harness, "50%; 
Ceiling, 75 

Wrought Iron— 
Boz, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 in., 


$1.15. 
Cotton .........+-d0e.$1.25@$1.50 
oe &c.— 


Wrought Staples, 
— . See Wrought Goods, 


Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stcps, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz. 2 86. 20; Medium, 

$6.75 ; Heavy, $7.65 
Grass, best, all sizes, _ soe 
$2.7. 5@$3.00 


Grass, common grades, all R1ze8 


ma ad Sn cca od 1.25@$1.50 
Whifletree ...... Sb 534@6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: zi 

BIGAD: -« 0:050.050.¢ 8ieaidicin 60@60&10% 
Malleable Iron...... WO@0£10%, 
Covert Mfg. Co, Gate and Scuttle | 

TIONG FS vivcccebdocpscacpocctscnvcobus 40% 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and | 
Shoulder  ..cccccccsccccsesevecns 10% 


Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn, 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 
Hose, Rubber— 


Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition ..... oe ofthe 


8-ply Guaranteed.....ft. ore 
,-ply Guaranteed....ft. 9 12¢ 
Cotton Garden, %4- ‘in., coupled 
Low Grade....... P8@ 9¢ 
Fatr Quality.. dinsig he po  10@11¢ 
| rons— Sad— 
From 4 to 10........ 1b. 24%@2%¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons.....ib.84@3e¢ 


Mrs. Fotts’, cents per set: 


Nos. 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Caps...... 86 93 96 93 
Tin’d Caps...... 91 881.01 98 


New aan Pressing. .1b.3%@4¢ 


Bar and Corner— 
Richards Mie Co., Bar, 60&10%; 
CORNER.” coccescvccceddcoscovccnsne dees 60% 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons........@0e.@0@8i¢ 


lrons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 


Jacks, Wagons— 


Covert Mfg. Co,: 
raste _petew. -30&2% ; Steel, &% 
Lane’s Steel.. “30084 
Richards’ Tiger Steel. No. 130. 50&10% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s........... % 








Ladder 
Richards Mfg. Co., Ladder Jacks. .50% 


Jointers— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Saw Jointers, $7.00..40% 


Kccties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain..... - 20@ 25% 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow, 


Knives— 


Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 


Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... aS 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.. 


Corn— 


Columbian Cutlery Co,, Wilcut 
Brand Knives and Hooks........ 60% 
American Fork & Hoe Co.,: 
Easy Cut, # doz., No. 10 C H...$2.10 
Easy Cut, 8 doz., No, 10 BC H. $2. 20 
Acme, Tf SE eI Py 2.35 
Dent, # den PecceducchageceCenadeed 2,35 


Adjustable, Serrated, ® doz...... $1.0 


Serrated, 

Yankee; No, 1 OC. Be vsccosesccces $1.35 

Yankee, OG: BO Moan cose shskceve $1.15 
Drawing— 

Standard List........ 80€10@—% 

C. E, Jennings & Co,, Nos. 45 


Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42, 


Swan’s 
Ww —? 
L. 


yee poe ie 
Serrated Edge, per doz.$5.00@5.50 
Iwan’s Sickle: Kdge........ # doz, $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated............. # doz. $10.00 

Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’ . . -d0z.$2.60@3.55 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3,00@3,25 


Knobs— 
Base, 2%-inch, Birch or Maple, 
Rubber Tip. wees  GVO.$1.25@1.40 
Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 
gro .35@40¢ 
Door, Mineral........ doz .65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz .70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05@2.15 
Msardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


SET, Leathe r— 
See Belting, Leather 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 


BE CHRONO oss bc cncs vestcccccaducence 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders... 
Richards Mfg, Co.: 


25% 
50% 





Improved Noiseless, No, 

Climax Se heaeneen’ 

po RR Ae 

Ladles, lacing. 

& G, Mfg. Co., Melting and 

PRIOR «ook. dadedch cqeneeanthscckshas 25% 
sie A ORE Chad bagndaeancwesseus 9 40&10% 
MMII occ dsncecnctesenbececeesaagtss 60% 

Lamps,— 
Hammer’s M, I, Hand.............. 4% 

Lanterns—Tubular-— 
Regular, No. 0..... doz . $4.385@4.50 
Side Lift, No. 0... .doz.$4.60@4.75 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.do0z.$4.60@4.75 


Other Styles.........40@40E10% 
Bull’s Eye Police— 


S-inch  .... Race a hiviaele $3.75@ 4.00 
Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, Jap’d, with 
SCreWS ..eececeeee -d02.35@40¢E 
Door— 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co,, No. 101, 
# doz. $2,00 
Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No, 
Mh sestanduennviteadadveasesaiecdse 50&5% 
Richards’ Trump, No, 127.......... $1.50 
Leaders, Cattle— 
ORI Gea 6055 doz .50¢ ; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 415%; Jute, 
35%; Sisal, 20%. 
Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps-- 
Lifters, Transom— 
Be? Ps 56654 ahncoe she kth elt cdisces 10% 
Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
100 feet........$8.30 1.95 1.75 
75 feet....... 81.95 1.65 1.50 
Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’............ 30% 


Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No, 0, 


$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00; 5 Noe 
Masons’ ines, _ Shade (Cord, xr a 
White Potten, 

2,00; No. ih gab: Gi "Colors rine a 
ne Ne. 4 5%, 32.50. XN t $550; 
inen 0, 4, $3.50; 
iG; Gk, MEO vncsiiiosabiveatebeacvces 2% 
Tent and Awnin ‘Lines: No. 5, 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton. 
RE ici sine T aetna uhaRwiadiaesauces 20% 


Clothes Lines, hha sogeons 50 r 
$2.75; 60 ft., $3.75; 
ft.. $4.00; 80 £4.35; W0'th $4.75 
100 ft.. $5. 20 
Turner & Stanton Co.: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ ang 
SUNN LAMB 05 ins sccccsecnperces 40% 
Clothes Lines, White Cotton.. 5 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen.. 20% 


Locks— Cabinet—_ 
Cabinet Locks... .3314@33%@5% 


Door Locks tches, a 
NOTE.—Net ks 1. Gteny ae Bias 


_ 


porns Be Hardware PR vsecaneichbaed 40% 

po Sduecaehoeespeneted 10% 
"had cks— 

R. & E. Mfg. 4 Wrought Atel and, 


Brass 





Sash, &c.— 

Ives’ Patent: 

COIS cnidcdecdcedaccbuschotbeanas® x 
Automatic dae Metal Sash, ®. 

EO s: RGD Us caves cctvuseviviccecsas 0% 
Window Vontilatin ae a linh casednens 10% 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. Be 
Keading Sash Locks.........-.-..++++ 


fg. Co., Perfect Ventilating, 
$0, 75@$1.00 


Ty hon 


Mi achines—Boring— 


Com. Upr’t, without Augers, 
$2. 00@2.25 
Com. Angl’r, without Augers, 
$2. ane tA oe 


Ford Auger. Bit. Co...... 
Jennings’, see 1 and 4.. 


Millers’ 5. 
Snell’s, Upright, $2.65; Angular, cae 
ececcecccccsccese XL 


Swan’s Improved 








ee: Corkin 
Reisinger Invincible and Power.. 
#® doz. $48. 00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines.. 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Brain Hoist.30% 
Moore’s Hand aoe with Lock 
Brake .......cecesssecescsesessecsees 20% 


. each, $5.50 


” Hoist dees ssAepedavee se cadbubherseayes 5% 


ce Cutting— 
Chandler’ : Sibecoddaadacsncecesswk@h 12%% 
- Washing 
Boss Washing Machine’ Co.: Per doz 
ONE SR RSA RRR $57. 
SE. Ss veccidcasecasasteoant $57.00 


Champion Rotary Banner No, 1.$57. = 


Standard Champion es Rekeead $50.00 
Standard Perfection.............. $27.00 
Cincinnati Square Western...... $33,00 
Uneeda American, Round....... $33.60 
Mallets— 

PER ee wis'c wears - -45€5@50% 

Lignumvite ....cceees 45L5@50% 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
WO0d ....- oni ex doz. 4565@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 

GMOS TION: WOrkR icicscccthsviesved 50% 
Mats, Door— 

Acme Flexible Steel................ 50% 

Elastic Steel (W. G,. Co,), new list. 50% 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—Scee Cans, Milk. 


Mills, Coffee, &c.— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. : 


RE Wikencectannedeteidcessgubndé @25%, 
PRED SOND MOOR saccsccccssncece 25& 10% 
National list Jan. 1, 1902........... 30% 


Parker’s Columbia and Victoria. 33% 
Parker’s Box and Side.......... 50&10% 
SW, LARS B06, Co. .ccsccoddcsceee 30% 

Motors, Water— 

EOVUE., TOG TIOPEl nc. venccccdetecsets 30% 
. 3.50 - 10.00 15.00........... 3344 % 
No.1. 2 3 
Lippincott’s: 

Micecabens 1 2 3 t 

5 $2.50 3.50 10.00 15,00..33%% 
Pike Mfg. Co., Tool and Knife 

THOME tedddtodcdoccsacccateecvads 33% % 


Mowers, Lawn— 


NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance 
10¢ for each size. 
Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ 
20¢ for each size. 


Better Grade, 10-in., $38.00; ad- 
vance 25¢ for each size. 

12 14 16 18-in. 
High Grade. ..$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
CHIIINEE. 5 van sididecceseventdscesds' 60% 
Groene Ameriean, siiess's cesceccsdedesss 70% 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.70% 
QGee Gee eccvccccceccsvccsovccvcese 70% 
Permaylvania « osiedccecccscceccvccsecss 0%, 

Pennsylvania, Jr,, Ball Bearing. 
50& 1045 7, 

Penneylvania: Golf....icscccccccccsces 
Pennsylvania Horse............. 331,857 
Pennsylvania Pony.. -......+ 00 fI&5% 


N.iis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Miascel- 
SONOOUE  o6 0 6 0-0 oe 8565 @B5L10% 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, éc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
Nos. 6 7 8 
vewevls 23 21 20 


Coleman .... 13 12 12 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 


Livingston ..19 18 17 
Ween | Asivesiiscsresticew 


Jobbers’ Special Brands, 
per 1b.9¢ 


Anchor 


Picture— 
% 2 
Brass; Hd, gro. 45 55 
Por. Head, gro. 1.10 
Upholsters— 
AM 309 
. 80€10% 


21% 3in. 
60 .79 
1.10 1.10 


RVGIE:> nas ee 4 
Plate@™ 's 23% 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nipples— 
Standard Nipple Co.: 

Wrought Pipe Nipples............. 80% 
Nuts— Blank or Tapped. 
Cold Punched: OP liat. 
WOM. cevecnse - 5.30¢ 
FIOPGGON 00 ci ccc eo te 
Square, 0.. T. d R.......5.104 


Heragon, C., wies..-..! 6.50¢ ! 


Hot Pressed: Off list. 
ES: Es wks tins Wise sch eh ce Ca 5.80¢ 
Hetagon scvscvess ove ee ORS 

De 

Best Riss bats <'e¥as eevah ae 

U, Be MOM coe kececes se =e 

OU ou. dca 4k a th .lb.5 ¢ 

Plumbers? ‘Spun Oakum. .2%@3 ¢ 
oil— 

Pike Mfg. Co,, Stonoil.............. 40% 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Steel, Copper Plated..... 75410% 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper...... 50€10% 
‘ine ce ccccevcce s + 65G10@70% 
WOO ob SUCHE. 60106102 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos, 
ll, 12 and 13, 10%; Old Pattern, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 50%. 

American Tube & Stamping Co. 

Spring Bottom Cans........ T0@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60&10% 

Maple City Mfg. Co.: 

Spring Bottom Cans........ 70@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c........ 60@60&10% 


Openers—Packing Box— 
Herculever, # doz., $24..... vec 30% 
Can Openers— 

Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle...... 40¢ 
Sardine Scissors....... $1.75@3.00 


and Bottle Openers, # doz. 
Yankee,  $0.75@$0.85; Litile 
$0,50@$0.65; Nifty........... $0.75 


Egs— 


Hartigan Nickel as # doz,, $2.00; 
Silver Plate, $4.00 


Gem, 


Packing— 
Asbestos Packing. Wick and 
Rope, any quantity......18@20¢ 
Rubber— 
(Fair quality Spates: 
BROCCO GOT 0 bcc «0s eee 
Sheet. ©.:°O. BAAS 11@12¢ 
Sheet, Ge HE eke f - 12@13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ 0a 45 
Sheet, SOE Cw ca eens ‘ 40@50¢ 
Jenkins’ UT GRe BOE wo shecceusics 25% 
ee 
American Packing.. - 7@10 
Cotton Packing...... B: 1625 ¢ 
Italian. Packing....... lb. 9@10¢ 
YS OE Ce eee _ 4G4%4¢ 
Russia Packing. . -lb. 9@10¢ 


See Buckets. 


Paint— 


Dixon’s Silica-Graphite, in 1 gal. 
pails and 5 gal. kegs, 25%; pack- 
ages of larger size...... petaveseeee 20% 

Pans— Dripping— 
Btendard Theat. 2.0.6. cckek ary (yA 
Edwards, Royal Blue.............:.. x 

Fry— 
Co on Lipped: 
ices sae S82 eee Ce 
Per doz.. $0.75 0.85 0.95 1.15 1.30 


Refrigerator, Galva.— 
FRG occas de 1h 16 18 
Per doz....$1.75 2.25 2.80 3.15 


Paper—Building Paper 


Asbestos: 1b 
Roll Board or Building Feit, 
6 to 30 1b., per 100 aq. ft.. 2lo¢ 
Roll Roard ‘or Building Felt, 
3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ib., 
er 100 OG: ft. ices Sige 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 oc 40 ‘in. i 
SOOM Who ck oc cick 3¢ 
Per roll. 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to reed 
(a 58¢ 


Medium weight, 30 lbs. to i 


Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roll, 
75@78¢ 

Black Water Proof Sheathing, 

500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 py, 

85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $2.25. 

Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% 8q. 
JPR. Ce TO, BON oi 6 6 CE CLERS $54.50 

Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. iy 


GOR OO SF 6 0 Fei bee HoT i CEES 1.75 
Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.), ton, 
$35. ae 00 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. iy Catia dine hkl 65¢ 
3 ply, roll 108 ag. ft......:.. 


88¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll $60 aq. ft.) .80¢ 
Sand Paper and Cloth— 


Flint and Emery....... oe se 
Garnet Paper and Oloth. 






Parers—Apple— 
Goodell Co,: 
Family Bay State........ doz, $15.00 
Improved Bay State..... doz. $36.00 
New ue ning.... ---® doz. $7.00 
Turn Table ’98 doz. $6,09 
White Mountain doz. $5.00 
ay Improved seach $7.50 
ET Snes cssh entire each $10.09 
Eureka Improved...... ---each $20.09 
New Century..... aseids Sa ae each $20.00 
WE Se icciicnccdsecss dcees each $30.00 


ON A 


Di dt) ORR ETE BIT. 
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ee 
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Livingston Nail Co. - 
| enema re 00 





White Sscuntain...2) poncene doz, $6.00 


Picks and Mattocks— 
(List Jan., 1908.) 


RAGE. on ceca abso 60% oc e +  ELIY 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock. 
B Goz., FB.00......ccccccccccsccees 33% % 


Pinking lrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


sag Escutcheon— 
DRE i nine 019.0 0-0'6 ois Hie 10 
in list Nov. ii, "85. “sopene 109 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soiil— 


Standard, 2-6 in.........W&10% 
Eatra Heavy, 2-6 in. .75410@80% 
Fittings, Standard and aoaisaes ¥ 


Pipe, Merchant— 


Comet to Consumers: 
Iron. 


Bik. “Galv. BIk. me 
and ¥% in.. 64 ba 
Sees 68 54 66 52 
_ es. 70 58 68 56 
to 6 in....74 64 7 , 62 

7 to 12 in....71 56 69 55 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 3 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
First- class sob ucte es ecsee 
Second-class .... 


Pipe, Stove— 
100 dont. 
Edwards’ Nested: Cc. L. c. L. 


5 in,, Standard Blue.. Sas & 7 
6 in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 





7 mh... ee Blue... 7.75 8.75 

5 in., Royal B «+» 7,00 8.00 

6 in., Royal Bive.. Sennen 7.50 8.50 

7 in., Royal Blue........ 8.50 9.50 
Wh heeling orrugating Co,’s Nested: 

5 Uniform Color. .$5.90 ‘96.90 


6 _ Uniform Color.. 6,40 7.40 
7 in., Uniform Color.. 7.4 8.40 


Planes and Plane lrons— 
Wood Planes— 






Bench, first qual..... 10 
Bench, second qual... 40410 
MolGing ..ccccccecss - 10 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Bench ch, ai irst Quality Scania 30% 
ch, Second Quality............ 40 
Moldin, and Miscellaneous. 15% 
Toy and German 00m 
BORER - sucsescboctescsvnone aes :. 0% 


Iron Planes - 
Chapilii Iron witness Seapibanesbaneet 
Uni es puvecsee cccceed woe 
Plane. Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons, list 
Dec. 8, WB. .cccvccesceces 
Buck  Br06...cccscccccccccccccesecenes 
Gotan sn Co. 





Planters, Corn, Mande 
Kohler’s Bclipse,......+seeee G0Z $7.50 
Plates-— 


Felloe .......0200000 080. S%G5¢ 


A Co. : 
Wendeed Wes. Stee! J Pelles ae 
in 100 ib sho ane, “1 
1%-in. net; win, to zine 


ie $3.75 net. 
Steel Pipe Hook— 
Never-Break .......sccccccsecceeesPSQlO% 
Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers... .754 5k10LS Y, 










Gas Burners, per. doz. in., $1.25 
tim: 6 in, $1.45, bis” 
@ pipe.. 10 ~—s 18-in. 
$2.00 $2.25 $2.75 $3.56 
Acme =apee bpncchesteebetsanheoad 50&5 % 
Cronk arrier Mtg. oo; 

— Ps BeBe oo casccccessesess 80% 
" fuproved Button. ee 
} a ia disonaets +2505 

Rees PeRROEM. oc cccpocgaccscceccess 45 

Combination and _others........ 33% % 
= Farriers’ Nip; Pincers 

7 See. sat esenna ies 
roe & W. Tinners’ Cu Ni ” 
J pr aacas’ paca “nace pee o% 

Cutting Pliers........ rlivermaes 
Utica Drep Forge & Tool Co.: 

Pliers and Somers: all kinds.. -.40% 

Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Steph 

Pints =a to aeaenied 30@304&10% 

Chapin’s Imp. G40 107 

extension Blekia’ -27-7"7" semsonae? 

Machinists’ Levels. saak phd 40@10&10% 

‘on v Levels... 
ane tenes toma oa 10 
Stanlev’s Sen avente be oanenseiall soni 
Woods’ Extension,...... oosooncsueé % 


Points, Glaziers’— 
Bulk and 1-lb. papere.... 
Y%-1b, papers aba wek Pa ous 
Y-1D, PAPETB...eeeeeeeeebd.10 ¢ 
Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Liste. mas 


TEED deapsosdcscccéccccscccbenstecces 4 
Polish—Metal, Eto— 
“Putzade : Liquid % pt 
4 oy 8., 
12,00 7b a; .00 ; 
1 es $12.60. 
zai Lge gia, ae ** pt), # 
doz., $3. 1.qu. y 08 
toline 00; No. “hs nih bdepbhhinsthaewas dt 


George William Hoffman: 
me 8, Metal Polish —. Ms. os. 
boxes, 0z ; ; 
% b ee. © oe. SS: 1 Oo 
oa #® doz. $2. 
Liquid: 8 OZ cans, # doz.,° 


0, s. 
Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, ® 
doz., $1.75, 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 tb cans, 
# tb 10¢ 


Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. sme. 

# doz. ie 
Black Jack Paste, % th cans, # gr. $9.00 
-each, 


Black Kid Paste, 5 tb can. 





Ladd’s_ Black Beauty Liquid, per 
_ eee -. $6.75 
Joseph Dixon, # gr. $.75........... 10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago..... rer ...8 b8 
SNE dn de'nss abesnesoonesth # er. $2. 
TED OE, EDRs ncn sobccssoanasoaeesn 10% 
PEED. ichicesasadrononpeanien # gr. 50 
SOE. BIBER. 02500 ccceccscvcscccees # gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans. 
# doz. $1.50 
Window Polish— 


Beni. oi ht, No. 2 1 pails, # d 
asbrig) 0. ga. * OZ, 
$24.00; each, $2.50; “ cans, 


Giasbright Powder, bbls., 
Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; gro.$8.75 
Z t. Round. .doz.$0.90; gro.$10.00 
qt. Square. doz.$1.20; gro..$12.00 
eat Square. .doz.$1. 50; gro..$15.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Steel— 


Steel Fence Posts, each, 6 ft., 46¢; 
6% ft., 48¢; 7 ft., 50¢. 
Steel itching Posts... .cccces each $1.30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Enameled Satin cee he Ce ve 
Tinned 30410 
Powder— 
— Sporting: 
a (25 1b.). $65. oon 
Half Kegs (12% 
ibe: 60 


Quarter Kegs (5 1b.), 

$1.50@1.65 

Canisters, pounds... .25 

Canisters, % pounds. .15 

Canisters, 4% pounds. .12 

dnote eed emia hat 
Kies’ s Semi- oe 


- 


Discount to the 
trade, 10%. 


Ket, @ ?. Yo rao 50 
dag es PP sascuncdsa aS 

Quarter * (6% tb balk) 1.90 
4 (1 cans bulk)..........$8. 50 





Half aa (1 -cans Dati. 50 
King’s Smokeless: Shot t Gun. Rit Rifle, 


ase 24 (1 
Half case 12 (1 bec bk).. 


Presses— 


Fruit, Wine and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............0« 20@5% 


Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, @ doz., $20,00......50% 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 


ey Nail, Etce.— 
Cyetens ee ETS RE ee 50% 

iller’s Falls, No. 3, ® doz., a oy 
Mowit's No, 1, Nail Puller, # dos. 


Pee e eens eee eereeeeeseeesesese 


1.25 8.75 


S* 8" 
x 


eee e eee eeeeeeeeeeeeseseeee 


each $30.0 
The Scranton — Case Lots: 


No, 2B (large)........sse0 esecvetce 5 
No, 3B oon: o sunsbenence eneceecd 00 
Smith & Hemenway Co,: 
Sens MisecscheuneSeneche soosesee EOS 
Staple "“Puilers, “Utica and Dari 
caine" gaucce apse oa araers ene ea 
* Beri eka a Siivnsceved $0.40 
Pulleys, Single Wheel— 
POR. bs ncreess Mm & -3 
Awning or Tackle, ™ 


COR. 643 ane $0.30 60 1.05 
Hay Pork, Swivel or ‘Boud Eye, 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 


Eee Ae 2 gy, 2, 
Hot House, doz...$0.65 .85 1.90 
Cys one eee ™% m% ™% 2 
— es doz,....$0.16 .19 23 .30 
NR SE 2 2 
Side, dor..... 60a 0 "h B 
ae Se ™m ™%e2 % 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz., 1% and 


4 
Auger Mortsc, nu Face Plate, 
per doz., ™% and 2 in. . - 20@21¢ 
Acme, No, -1% in., 19¢ ; 2 in., W4e¢ 


American Pulley Co. 
vaste Steel ‘American Plain 


eee Sekeebateen vain, 
t Steel. Eagle.......... 
otch, preteens Weare, 
ee BM De cccscapsesecseees ses 19¢ 
Common Sense.........+++.- doz, 20¢ 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos, 3 and 7, 2 es ‘iy 
OZ. 
Grand Rapids a Steel Noiselose. 50% 
Niagara, No. 1% in., 19¢; 2 
No, 26 a 1% m. 14% ¢ ; 2 in., 164¢ 
Star, 26....1% in oe’ 2in., 0% ¢ 
Tackle Blocks Sse BI locks, 
Pumps— 
eb in 606034 vaedeeea te 60% 
Pitcher Spout...... T546@764107 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, €8.. . .507, 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list)...... 50% 
Barnes Pitcher Spout............... 80%, 
ee Rubber Diaphragm, No. 
NE A OS Sees: $16.00 
maar "Spray EE ck icee ad # doz $6.50 
Flint & & Walling's Fast Mail Hand 
ent cestnehsaeeaneues si 50&5% 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low 
DAs ibbasastocei>pasnniawespe% 50&5% 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top 
OME wc cisshonchctccobstnntes bance 
National Specialty Mig, C.. Measur- 
ing, Nos, 2, $6.00; 3. $5.50.......... 30% 
Myers’ rene Uiow ist) ocbeesecsons se 
Myers’ Power Pumps..........+++++ ¢ 


Myers’ Spray Pumps...........+++++ 
Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 
gro.: x 
1 1 A 2 8 4 
$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 
Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
Inch.... % $3 3% 4 
$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, 4 
doz .50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, good —.. a 
CO ae cee sivenss cc ston hs 5 
Bewstoind G tubes) . . doz . $3.50 
Bemis & Call Co,’s Cast St’l Drive. 50% 
Morrill’s Nos, 1AA, 1A, 1B, IC, 


80@30410 


1D, se... Seah pase cen Cues aaa eelce eke 50% 
Hercules die, each $5,00........ 50% 
Niagara Holl low Punches............ 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches.......... 55&10% 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., & W. Co..40% 
Tinners’ Solid, P., S. & W. Co., # 
eR 40&10% 


Ras—sarn Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted “~—_ 


VYo@2% 
Sliding Door, Wrought on 
% in., eS Pre 
Cronk’s: 
og Braced Steel Rail..# ft. ae 
Rail %¢ 


ovina: Sc cgsasoccnsannestast 
# 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $2.25; 
“Tk x ¥ iG in., $3.75. 


Hinged Hanger, # 100 ft,, 1 x 3-16 
in.» $3.50; 1% ‘x 3-16 in., $4.00. 


Lane 
Hin aragk, i ere 45 
ea - in 1 in., $3,12%; 
Ot in in., $4.00. 
Standard, ai gS acangmaete # 100 ft. $4,00 
Lawrence Bros, : 
1 x 3-16 in., @ 100 ft., $7.50; 1% x 
3-16 in,. $8. Tianesaapenncosacess mares 
Trolley, No, Bl, PB Pb. .ccvcccccesee 9¢ 
McKinney's 
Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., ut. 
2 = B28 Tradhs....cicvccccdescsd sare’ 
Myers’ Stayon mrack eseccccscecees 60&5% 


Richards he Co, 
lx $16 ee $3.00; 1% x 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3. 
Special eri X Hanger Rail. -60&10% 
Lag je arolle - ‘ti Neat” 
suge 0 Trach 0. 
8 14¢ mets 


noe 33, 
Nos, 61, Pe Bi 63, 5.8: i 
$95: 48 49, Nord 


Rakes— 
NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices. 
— in io ‘50; N 
wn, Ze» oO. 
OD -ecncestecse Sonccdecsocdcessedoesd $2.25 


Cronk’ 


Steel. Garden: Champion, # doz., 
12-tooth, $3.75; 14-tooth,” 00; 16- 
tooth, $4.25; ‘Ideal. loz.,  12- 
tooth, $5.00; 14-tooth, $3.30; 16- 

Victor, 12-tooth, $2.25; 14-tooth, 


$2.50; 16-tooth, $2.75, 
Qoerr City Lawn, # doz., 20 teeth, a 


$2.85 ;. 24, 
Anticlog Lawn. ® doz 


pebescstese $4.00 

Malleable Garden............... 70&10% 
Ideal a Garden, # doz., 12 teeth, 

$15.00 , $16.00; 16, $18.00...... 80% 


Kohler’s: 
Jumbo Lawn, 36-tooth.... 
—_ Geen. 20-tooth....8 doz, 


24-tooth.... 
anh 20-tooth.......... doz. $2.65 
ierapen 24-tooth.......... doz. $2.75 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth....# doz. $2.40 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 
$1.75@2.00 


Rasps, Horse— 
PORNO ocak occ cde cidecatuaebpastecas sits 
Heller Bros.’..........-+: T0&5@T0&10&5 
Liveright. Bi Bros.’ Gold Medal. Toaivats 
cCaffrey’s American antes iets 


New Nicholson..............++ 70&10@75 % 
See also ‘Files. 


Razors— 
John Engstrom Swedish.............. 659 
Sharp - BRAVE. ......00.ccccccoccccccees 02 
Pass daa, Se ha 
0. UU; oO, = 
Platina, $36.00: as 
Reels, Fishing— 
Bendryx: 


M 6 eS Sw 8 


Q 16 A 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber, 
opulo, Nickeled Populo......... 20% 
Aluminum, German Silv,, Bronze,257% 
1240 N, a Mhesaseccncshdenkdacwhih ».20% 
3004 N, a - TE. 48 Oi cinresees 5% 
4.N, 6 PN. kB se Mewes wpiicens 
ae O?P.«. Sia: 2904 PN., 33%%, 
0924 N., 33%%; 92084 N., 33%%; 
002904 P 4%; 802 N., as 
986 PN, 2904 N, 974 PN............ 25%, 
5009 PN 5009 N’..........c.cscceceees 20% 


202 PN. 102 202 PR.......... 20% 
3M P, 304 PN, oni! P, 00304 PN .33%% 
Registers—List July 1, 1903. 
Japanned, Electroplated and 
DORMS ON bie 60k oo CLINGS 
White Porcelain Enamel. ‘soei0e 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 40% 


Revolvers— 
Ringle Action.......... $5¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 wre $2.00 
Double Action, 44 caliber. . . $2.00 
Automatic 
PEUURIN NOR: 56s 3:50 00 00s Can $4.50 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 
he SER per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
I7 in........per doz.$2.75@$3.00 
nid 00-00 per doz.$3.0 3.25 


Bull Rings— 

2 24% Sitnch. 
WOO ine aa $0.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
COR 6. es $1.10 1.25 1.65 doz. 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 

Hill’s Rings, per gro. Seaee, 
$4.60@$4.75; per doz. one 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, vs td 
55 @65¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 
doz. 85 @95¢ 
Blair’s Rings. .per gro.$5.50@$6.00 
Blair’s Ringers. -per doz.65@70¢ 


Rivets— 
Copper Rivets and Burrs... .50% 
Tinners’ and Miscellaneous 
Rivets 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Boxes. 

Bifurcated, per doz. boxes, paste- 
board bowes, 50 count, 23@85¢ : 
Tin bozes, 100 count, 29@32¢. 

Tubular, per doz. bowes, 50 count, 
29@S82¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 


Rollers— 
Cronk’s Stay, No, 50................. $1.00 
Cronk’s 56 See No, No, 55, $0.60; 
No. Pts IO, Bacesessccees $0.75 
Lane’s Sta pdehheebencksesiseseioesed 40% 


Richards’ Stay: 
Handy igi. and Reversible No. 53.75¢ 
O. K. Adj. and meveree No, 58.50 ¢ 


Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57........ 50% 
Underwriters’. me Py WS esses 50% 
Favorite, No. 54..........cccecseess 60% 

Rope 
ent, v4 16 in. diam. and larger: 
iki re Mik rel Winve se ibiatl ad 


TONE a scien nccenian crete 
Sisal, Hay Hide © and Bale 
Ropes, Medium - Costes: 


PUG “sncah ob s Kase @7% 
Sisal, Tarred, ‘Medium Lathe” 
ao » 
OE Sah odow aie . .1b.64%@6 
Cotton Rope: one 


Best, %4- te and larger . 164% @ 18¢ 
Medium, Y4-in. and larger.15@16¢ 
Gommon \4-in. and larger. .T%4¢ 
In coils, %4¢ advance. 
Jute Rope: 


Thread, No. 8, eat ‘ns 


i 


WwW 
Galvanized 
PP sckdinna vs ncew kOe 454216 % 

Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Jute, 35%; Sisal 
Ruies 
DOGO. soc veknaes 


60@60E 1 
Iv eeeeeeeeee 0@35 § 
Cap upin Stephens Co,: _ nes i 


Weccccccecceceseses +0 ve 





60@60&10% 
TVOEY + -+eseeceeeeeeee DOII@35&10& 10% 


Ci. Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— See Locks, Sash. 


Sash Welghts— 
See Weights, Sash. 
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Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage, 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw. 








Saws— . 

Atkins’: . 
Circular . 45% 
Band ....... 10% 
eS Saw 507, 
One-Man "tise: Cut 3 
Narrow Cross Cut...........sse0+:: 50% 
Hand, Rip and Bis ee 35&5 7% 
Miter’ Box and Compass .. 40% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.. 45°% 
WO0d SawS..........ssesseeeeeees 40&10% 


Sa 
Chapin-Stephens Co. : 
an Saws and Frames. 30@ 306107 
Saw & Stamping Works 
Sterling Kitchen Saws.. . .30810&10% 
Disston’s: 


Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 
Band, 2 to 18 i 607, 
and, % to 1% 


Diamon 


eee eee ree reese seeses 


Mulay, Mill ‘d’ Drag 809 
y. and Drag...........++ 
Framed Woodsaws eg 
Woodsaw Blades...............s00+ 
Woodsaw ~—_ 
Hend sere oe. 12 


Heed Saws, Sete! 7, 107, 107%, 3. 





, 00, Combination..............- 36% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c........... 25% 
Butcher Saws ond. Blades......... 30% 

Cc, E, Jennings & Co,’s: 
Back SawS....cccccssvseccescccescs 16% % 
Butcher Saws.........00.-..s0- B&T% 
Compass and Key Hole Saws 
33% &7% % 
Framed Wood Saws........... B&T%, 
BEE ME con cncacvennseboeuneee 12% Me, 
Wood Saw Blades........... sgigare? 
Millers Falls: 
MINOEE TRUE... cccccccoccceccses 15&10% 
Star Saw Blades................ 


Massachusetts Saw Works: 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... 410&10&50% 
Butcher Saws Blades........... 35@407, 
Peace & Richardson’ s Hand Saws.30% 
Simonds’: 
, Circular SAaws..........cs.cescceeees 45% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. 309 


Back io. 
Butcher Saws.. 
Hand Saws................- 
Hand Saws, Ba 

Com — Key: 
WOOG BOW icosscccccvcevccsoned 
Wheeler, “Madden é ae Mite 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws.....:....... 


Hack Saw Blades sig 
Frames— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston’s: 
Concave Blades........cccesseeseees 
Keystone Blades 








Hack Saw Frames 307% 
Simonds, 2%; The Best, 35%; 

NIST .cccccsccsecccccodccccvovdcceces 35% 
C, E, Jennings & Co.’s 

Hack Saw mes, Nos. 175, 180 


&7%% 
Hack Saws, Nos, 175, 180, complete, 
408714 
Goodell’s Hack Saw_Blades....40&10 
Griffian’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10 
Griffin's Hack Saw Blades.. 354454107 
Star Hack Saws and Blades....15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw_ Blades. -308 1085 % 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. .30&10&10% 


Sterling pone Hack Saw _ Machines. 
each, No, 1, $25.00; No, 2, 00. 109 
Victor’ Hack ‘ae Blades........0++0 20 
Victor Hack way recent pevsesecnse 40% 

Whitaker Mfg. 
National oa’ Blades, Hand 
Frames, Power Blades..........40% 
Scroll— 
Barnes, No. 7, $1B.......cccccccccees 25% 
Barnes’ Scroll we Blades.......... 4.10% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Pewer Scroll F 
withont boring attachment, ait 
with boring attachment, $20...... 20% 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&10%, 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and 
15&10% 
Sealos— 
Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@2.20 
Union Platform, Stpd.$2.20@2.30 
Chatillon’s: 2 
UTCKA ....ccccccee ee eesereceseessee sad Ze 
Favorite ......ccccccccve etacnccscnsed 40% 
Grocers’ Trip Scales.......e.seecse+ ng 
The Standard Portables...........++ 
The Standard R. R, Wie 
OE Nsiccodiaeensneis oe ceveseccgees a alo 
Scrapers— 


Boz, 1 Handle.....doz. 2 
Bog. 2 Handle.....doz.$2. w4 


Ship.. ht, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 
Chapin. Stephens Co,, Box.. 10% 
Richards Mfg. Co., Foot............ 


Screws—Bench and Hand 


Por ape ee 
Bench. Wood... 

a 00d..... W&10@0E 
Chapin- Stephens Co., Hand.......... 

T0@70&10&2% % 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rall— 
Lag, Cone Potnt......... 
Coach, Gimlet Potnt........80 
Hand Rott 70£10@75‘ 
Jack Screws-- 


ee eeeeee eee 


Standard LAst........W&0@5 
Millers Falls...... cents reese 50&10&10 
Swett Tron Works............c000- 70@75°% 


Machine— 


Cut Tread, Iron, Brass or 
Bronze: 
Flat Head or Round Tons, 


10 

Fillister Head. . 40410 

Rolled Thread, PF. “"z. or Ba 
PO6 A casa curr enes . 15410% 


F. H. or R. H., Brass, Nos. 
OP BES an scat hee eee 65410% 
Set and Cap— 
Bet: (IOB) 6. eh. S6 ewiecks V5ENETIOY 
-— (Steel), net advance over 
Tron 25 


ee 


Bes He  COR sso <0:00% Wé1047 

Hee. Hd. Cap.. + T1047 3 

Ra. Bd. Caps os vccevees 

Fillister Ha. Cap. sea 
Wood— 


List July 28, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron.... ae 
Round Head, Iron. 4 
Flat Head, Brass..... 80d ° 
Round Head, Brass. . 77445 
Flat Head, Bronze... . 7545 
Round Head, Bronze. 72 ° 
Drive Screws.......87 
Scroll Saws-— 
See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz. 
Plain Grass, Cutting Edge Pol- 
CON hb ond 0 we Hie eran $6.25@$6.50 
Clipper, Bronzed Web. $6. $6.75 
Solid Steel, Web oe: Backs Pol- 
ished cocceee - $7.00@$7.25 
Bush, Weed ‘and "Bramble, 
Pawted oo veiicas $6.50 @ $6.75 
Grain, Painted, Cutting Edge 
Folished 25 $8.50 
Clipper Grain, Bronze Web, 
$8.50@$8.75 


Seeders, Raisin— 
TI sic cip cocesisnddasacnoce 25@30% 
Sets— Awl and Tool— 


Fray’s Tool Handles, Nos, 1, $12; 
By MNS WIR io schasesdensiceinsl 30% 
Millers "Falls Adj. Tool Handies, No. 

, $12; No, 4, $12; No. 5, $18. 286&10% 


Garden Tool Sets— 


American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
Rake, Shovel and Hoe, # doz, oetre 


Ser 


FOGG O. ae iedeacssicdanduhenanateene iY 
Sets, Nail— 
Octagon ..... eee -9r0.$3.50G3.7 
nes Sr sas ritash sos onde eae 
BYNEOW BS .nccccccccccscecesees le 
Snell’s Corrugated, Cup Pt..... 40&10% 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt........ 40&10% 
Victor Knurled, Cup Pt....# gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
Regular list..........75@T5&10% 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
CHURGTIONE: ioc cccwccsncovebdctecasesecs 40% 
AGIUSADI So ccccccccccoccccccvesesess 40% 
—-s Star, Monarch and Ty 
Morr i's BAe perenne a . 
Nos. 3 one 4, Cross Cut.. .60 
PRO Bi SRR veectusvussatesaed *'$30:00 {ae 
Nos, 10, i. We cadcun dics seencs $15.60 (8 
No. 1 Old Style.............. $10.00 
BNE dns sabvosbicecstosauncen $16.25 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... doz, $7.50 
TERRA GETING ss Kccdcvoes sooned doz. $4.59 
Taintor Positive............+. # doz. $6.75 
Shaving-- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30............ 
ae doz., net, , 00 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s........... 75% 


‘Sharpeners, Knife— 
Pike Mfg, Co.: 
at Cet Pocket Knife ote. 


Pees eeeeeaseesesesescers 


Peewee eeseeeeeeeseesees 


R 

Natural ‘Grit Carving Kn fe 

Hones, @ doz...........+++-: 

Quiet ‘Cut ‘Emery Carving 
Knife Hones, # doz 
Edge Poc 


50% 


eeeeee 


Smith & ny Co., Eureka. .50% 


Shaves, Spoke— 


FOGG eicec cn ccdesecsd ase eee 

Wood ...c-seceeceees -d0Z.$8.00 

Posters, (Stnnley Bi. & i On)... 5 

n- MS UO. .coccccees 

Goudell’s, "P doz, $9.00.......... 15&10% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 in. 
Best ...$16.00 = 00 20.00 gro, 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap . $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 


Straight Trimmers, ée.: 


Best quality J hi eee E1045 
a uality Nickel.. .60€1065 
Tailors’ Shears.... 10 





Acme Cast Shears gee y 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears 10% 
National Cutlery Co.’s Nickel Pistea 
60&10 3 Japan Handles..... «+ 10810% 
Columbian Cutlery mir 
Sheep, 1900 list............... 30&10&5% 
G 50&1! 


WGOG,. Snaccnesens pbdbeddseedeceucs 
Horse or Mule..... eedccoeccoges 506 10% 


‘Best Quality Jap’d............. 60&10% 

Best lity Nickeled.......... 50&10% 

WONT cnckeeuindstndhdedsdbebasbanne 3%, 
eae Tinners’ Snivs- or 

ec Blades....... .SW@5@QW4 
Steel Laid = bios aia ota am 50410 
Acme Cast Snips.............. 


Sni 10@15&5 7%, 
Feseed Handles Steel Blades, Ber- 


SOCORRO eRe R eH HHP eeeseseeeeeseeaesl 


Heinisch’s Snips.............sssecse0 
dqunmes & Griffin Mfg, Co.’s 
UE. wintniokthtihednees ehatesy on 33% 5 
National Cualery Co,.’s Forged Steel. 
a er Ven aanc eh eiiine etabhennscd 5 
| Forged Handles, 25% #4 % 


Peet eee eee eeeeeeeeeeseneee 


Pane the Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears.............- 33% % 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears.... 7 
Disston’s Combined 

and Saw, @ doz, $18,00........... 
Disston’s Pruning Hook only, ¥ 
Cat CUE Be ri oaks ccd vsnnutctccessbteve % 
J.T.’ Henry Mfg, Co.: 

Pruning Shears, all grades... LEN 09 
P.. 8S. & W. Co. 40&10 


Behe. “eames Gasset 
Hedge, Wilcut 


band: acons wens 60&10% 
Lawn and Border, 


Wilcut Brand 
60&16% 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
ROGGIUe |. os cadecevceneranedcateseusiey $9 
Re Ge Me. MOGs cei icvcvccnctctsdceunas . 
Sliding Shutter— 
pending WG vasvcrvedentccndsaaasonaseud 
& E. ili 


Shelis—Shells, Empty— 


Brass Shells, ay’ 
Climax, 10 and gauge cabal 0&5 % 
Club, Rival, eae5%e irst Quality 


0&5 % 
Paper Shells, Empty: 
New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 enee, 


10% 
Climax, 5 ane 12 gauge; Acme and 
Magic, 12, 16 and 2 gauge; 
Ideal, 0 12, 16 and 2 gauge; 
pueader BER e oon aso asso DOB 
nion ‘ an uge, 
Rival Grade...........cs+sess. eh 
New Canes, Defiance, 10, 14, 
16 and 20 ‘gauge; Climax, i 16 
CBG TD GOD cooks ccisvcgcecceccee 20% 


Challenge, apeeren. 10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; sane, Union, 14, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .20% 

Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


medium grade.......... OLS %, 
Loaded with Smokeless read 

high grade........ 06.10% 
Union Motallie Cartridge i" 

New Club, Black Powders......... 40 


Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders,40&10&107% 
Winchester: 


Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 40&5 
Smokeless Leader Grade. ..40&10&10 
Black Powder............ssccseesceces 40% 


Shingles, Metal— Per 8q. 
Edwards Mfg, Co.: 


sa Pate oa 
Shi cveccvcedscsntes F a 
WR iiss iccdcsteseade 4 6.25 
DE Midicicscasvcceetus 6.50 
Wheeling Derengatiog Co. : 
Dixie, 14 x 2 in... .$4.05 $5.06 
Dixie, 10 x 14 ae 4,25 5.45 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.25 6.70 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&0.— 
F.0.b. Pittaburgh: 


DOR. . 6ce hades + oe Bae 
BOE icc cccees er hep ss 
Burden’s, all sizes........+. 
Shot— 
: 25-1b. bag. 
Drop, up to B..... Tree 
Drop, B and larger........ 2.05 
WON. Milde dna coun ees = = 
RAE pela 0s ko Obecdaee cee 
PPR ins ON oi Jere eks SC ae +90 
Shovels and Spades— 
Association List. WET Was 
Avery Stamping Co.........-.ssse0+ 
Snow Shovels— 
Long Handle.. - $2.50 @ $2.75 
Wood and Mail, ‘D Handle 
65 @ $2.90 
Sieves and winsre 
Hunter’s Imitation, gro..... .$9.50 


Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. $12.00 
Sifters, Ash— 

Acme Ball Prezing., Sales Co, Acme 
Automatic Ash Sifter, each, $3.25; 
WD GOR. ccc cciccccésdndeteakecsacadeys $39,00 

Sieves, Seamless Metallic 

r——Per dozen.—~ 
Mesh . yu 6 8 
Iron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 120 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.80 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, ff ont 12 Inch. 


Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1. 
Mesh 2, Nested... .doz. $1. 17 
Sinks. Cast toons 
Painted, Standard lat: 
12 @ 12 to 22 @ 36 tm 
20 x 24 to 24 w@ 60 in......50 
24 x 60 to 24 w 120 in.. 
Barnes’ low USt.....cecessseeesece eee 04 
NOTE.— There is not entire uniformity 
tn lists used by jobbers. 
Skeins, Wagon— 
Cnet Irom. .....+++-QM&10% 
Steel 2 


Slates, School— 


Fi te 
“Nn” Blates.......... 50@50£10%, 
Bureka, Uneacelled oe ‘ 


tens. 
Victor A,: Notseless .60£4 tens 5% 


eeeeeeesreeereeeeeee 


Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 


German ........+...-O@WE 
Covert Mfg, Co. 0% 
Derb: py BY; Yankee, x 30&2% ; Yankee 

h Grade, 40%; Trojan.......... 40 
Io ) was esese _ evenccende 39 
Snaths— 
Grass Scythe......... 50 @50€5% 


Snips, Tinners— see Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 
Gees Quality.. - -50€10@60E5 
eap 60@60410 


Pains sins ‘a i 
Rogers Bros...........+00+s: 0&107% 
Rokers é Le William Rioners’ 


Eagle Brand...........sesceses s 
Anchor, Rogers Brand............. 60 
Wm. Kogers & Son............ 60a 10% 

Miscellaneous 
German Silver........ 60@6065 % 
on Tinned Irocn— “ 
se ecceeecces per gro. 50@5 
TMOG co ccvucs per cro .$0.90@$1.06 
Ates Mtg. Co. } % 
Table Spoons, Baro... 9090810 

Springs— Door— 

Bardsley’s oeiring and Check....... 40 
Chi {Oct O08 aba senesoonccecss 40810 
Gem (Coil 20 
Pullman 1 
Reliance 

Star 





Torrey’s Rod, 39 in. Cd 
Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 

1% in. and Wider: Per 100 ib. 
BHAOR cc vcuca osais a $5.00 
ae nan. 2 75@$5.00 

WI Ws Wc hing ck 50 

Painted Seat Springs 


@2o 26... -— oath. 6 
@3a@v 28... pair. 68 
Sucainc: ina 
American Foundry & Mfg. Co,: ‘ 
Cactus, 65%; Japanese, 70%; Na- 
tional, @ doz.........ccscscerees 
Phiedepos tg 1, # di 12; 
adelphia . oz, 
sib; Now 3, $06.0, 82) ® 


Nickel plated. . List Jan. 5, 1900. 


Steel and Iron. 8045 @ 80410 

Rosewood Hdl. Try pirate 
7'-Bevele ........ % 

Iron Hat ary Squ ware a 
Bevele ... 10610% 


Disston’s Tr = "@ Bevels 
Rosewood J adie 60 1 
Stock and Bevel’..... eer es 


Suuneaiee.. ro 


Wood, _Spaenauane ar 
Chea: 


eatiltecd ‘ .d 
Good GOON E as6 Kevks ‘a Sits 


Tinned Iron. .doz. $0.7 Nal 


Iron, Porcelain ‘Lined. . . dow. $1.76 

Victor, MG ss dvbe kodtuxenececasad $9,00 
Staples— 

Barbed Blind....... 854: 10 


Electricians’ ......80é1 1085 

Fence Staples, Polished, $2.05 ; 
Galvanized . chee nes 

Poultry Netting ‘Staples. : 


per lb. SU G@sig¢ 
Steels, Butchers’— 
Dioh’b: siicccsccce uu Sisacnsedéameccssy 30 
Foster Bros,’.....0..... Gaetsbos esd dius 30: 
Steelyards—... - 30@30410%, 
Stocks end Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ ....... 


- 50@50¢ 10 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Dic : 
Derbe pant! e Stock... 5 





Stoners, Cherry— 


Enterprise seeerreeeeveeseseseens ss aay 
Stones, Axe— 

Axe Stones gu 

Glass Cutters’ Stones— 


Pike Mfg. Co., Glass 
and Supplies....... ee ee 


Stones, Oil, &c.— 


ai 
= 
° 
ris 
& ss 
acer 


‘i 

> 

: 

: 

3 

s 

3 

23 
Lissisisisee 
SAHA84488 

3%% 





Pee eee eres seers eseeay 
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oe Stones— 


Pike M tg. Co 1907 list: 
Black Diamond §, 8.. 
Lamoille 8. 8......... 
White Mountain 8. 8.# gro 
Green Mountain 8_ 8.® gro. 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8. gro. 
No, 1 Indian Pond8.8. 

No, 2 Indian PondS8.8, 

Leader Red End 8. &? gro. 

— Cut Emery.. gro. 
Corundum....... 


Li 





’ 
= | 
| 
! 
| 
| 


Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11.00 
Emery Scathe Bites. & 4 Cost. $13.20 J 
Balance o' lis + 
lacie erect ee ae ‘$12.00. eG 


medeieen: Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gro, $9.00 
Stops— Bench- 


Millers Falls......-.---++++e--s05% may 
Morrill’s, # Oe8u, No. 1, $10.00.. 3 
Morrill’s, No, 2, $12.50....-.-.+-++0++ 
Door— 2 
Chapin-Stephens Co.........+ 50@50&10% 
Plane— ; 
Chapin-Stevens Co..........++ re 20% 


Straps— Box-— 
Acme Embossed, case lots. .206&10& 10% 
Cary’s Universal, case lots.. "20810810 % 
Stretchers, Carpet— 


Cast Iron, Steel Points. .doz.si¢ 

Alu Steel ‘Socket. « me. om nas: 25 
1 tretcher an ‘ac am- 

oe tee doz., $6.00....20% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co., Stuffers and 
Lar Fase o0e ssaeirs a @’ eas 
Ss “ op ae ’ 
gw he eemeenelann ties, 13085 % 
P,, 8; &. We GO......cccccees 4081085 °% 


Sweepers, Carpet— 


NOTE.—Leading Manufacturers give 
the folowing rebates from list prices: 50c 
per dozen on three-dozen lots: + per 
dozen on five-dozen lots; $2 per dozen on 
ten-dozen lots. 


acks, Finishing Nails, 


&c. 
American Carpet Teoke: > 
American Cut Tacks. 906250 ¢ 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks... 
Swedes’ eealenyee ae 
Gimp Tacks.......+++ 
Lace Taché.... 2+ «+» sndso— 
Trimmers’ Tacks..... 904 g 
Looking Glass Tacks.. 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
“ = 
Hungarian Nails... 
Finishing Nails...... 7s 
Trunk and Clout Nails. 1545 
NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weights 
1 nel Tae 

Double Pointe ‘acks, 

9066 tens@—% 
Se also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Wilson & Friend Co.: 


zal, Gasoline Oil 
Gal a 75 $3.0 

60 50 4.00 
110 .00 $5.75 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ a: -50G@—% 
Patent Leather....... .25 04s 
Bie 35.5 et 5 


eeeeeee 


Gocsterments teense - 25@ 2545 7, 

& Esser Co 

Daventie, Ass Skin......... 40&10@50% 
Favorite, Duck and Leather.......... 

SSM HEIL 10% 
Metallic and Steel, lower list, 

one %; Pocket, 35@35&5%. 

Asses’ Skin........00. 40&10@50% 
Petal se aikcr- SSneETRS 
aten n ather.. 

Pocket ....0+tss+00e0se0sss0ees 40@408-5% 
or Fa sereanopeea > statsose See 33'4@35 % 
Chesterman’s 3 Metallic, No, SL, 
Mites ctiinknnan sbcasannapnaesinnl 
Chesterman’s Steel, No. 1038L, 
GBD, cipdincwrnndcncdeecnisdedessceba % 

Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth larger, or 
<n S<-inch and 
oomenataee 

Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
pe ay ae MGS5Y, 


were ea Wire— 


Single, Loop...... - 88% 10 
Monitor. ¢ Cross Head, “0. 1048% 


Tinners' Sheers, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 


Tinware— 


Stamped, aes and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices, 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,4&c,. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Teools—Coopers’— 


Ice Tools— 
Giffora-Wooa Co, ce 





Miniature— ; 
"4 & Hemenway Co.'s. David- 
doz., Nickel Plated, $1.50; 
Gold SDs <a vo oscdsccceickoosk $2.00 
- Saw— 
Atkins’ Cruss Cut Saw Tools... .35&5% 
Simond’s Improved................. 33% % 
Simonds’ Crescent...................+ 30% 
Ship— 
as A Ms Ar PNB vb seivesccascidsvete 23% 
Torches— 
Hammers, Engine, #? doz.......... $4.50 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., 
$1.15@$1.25; gro.... .$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@13.50 


Game— 


Imitation Oneida 
OOD Sided seb hb bess 0db 606 dndeaes 
Hawley & Norton............+00- 
Victor 
Oneida Community Jump 
Stop Thief 
Tree Trap 
Hector 








Mouse and hat 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
12¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 


doz. 85490¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine), # doz.: 





Crate lots. Small lots, 
No, 1, Rat 11.50 14.50 
No. 3, Rat $6.50 
No, 3%, Rat.. 5025 
No, 5, Bose 3.00 
Animal ,Trap Co, 
Out o’ Sisht, Mouse, # doz...... $0.60 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, # doz........ 1.20 
Easy Set, Mouse, MRR 520. -e<n 39 
Easy Set, AE ME oceans cece .85 
=, °’ ‘Sight Chockers, ® doz. Mos 
a o’ Sight, Tin, 5-hole, # doz. 
"Tebiiale.. 
Disston Brick and Pointing........ 25% 
Disston Plastering.................... 20%, 
Disston ‘‘ Standard Brand ’’ and Gar- 
Se Eee 30% 
Kohler’s Steel Ae meg - Trowels, # gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6.00. 
Never-Break, Por fe Steel Garden 
Trowels, in bu net # gro. $5.50 
In 1 doz, boxes........ gro. $6.00 


Woodrough & MeParlin, Biastering, 23% 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L, Block Co.,: 


New York Pattern............. 50&10% 
Western Pattern. ......2...0000. 60&:10% 
Handy Trucks... +. 8 doz, $16.00 
ECONNET os bascdeee -® doz $15.00 






McKinney Trucks. 
Model Stove Trucks 


Tubs, Wash— 
ores Oe list, wee per er. 
2 
otene $67 $79 $80 $99 10E7%4 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flav Twine: 


each, net $10.00 
# doz $18.50 





No. 9, % and %-lb. Balls .21@28¢ 
No. 12, % and \4-lb. Balls .19@2i¢ 
No. 18, % and \%-lb. Balls. 16@ 18¢ 
No. 24, Y% and \% -ib. Balls. 
15% @ 17% 
No. 36, 4 and \%-lb. Balls. 15@17¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton = %-lh. 


DOME nse ccabsccctcsseuee 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 ib. 
to GOB. 000000000088 040Kke 19¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balig to ib.. 
according to quality. .1344@ 19¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, \% and 
ASIII. os ousie c's - 124018 ¢ 
merican 3- Ply Hemp, 1-lb 
DONE ii 0a oo eS os 18% @ 16¢ 
India, *-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls, 
Balis (Spring Twine).. .74@9¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-ib., Batis 


India *-Ply Hemp, 14-10. san” 


T@Ro¢ 
2, 3, 4 and 5-Ply Jute, 1%4-Ib. 
DOM OSA SERA OSCE eS ot 9@1'¢ 


Mason Line, Linen, %-Ib. Bis.7¢ 
No. 264 Mattress, % and % 1d. 
Balls, according to quality. 


s0@cood 
Wool, $ to 6 ply....B6¢; A T%¢ 
Mees: 
Solid Boe.. - 5081085 @ 605% 
Parall - 
Athol Machine Co.: et 
Simpson’s Adjustable.............. 40% 
ME soso tN ancacsh ce conadis 40% 
RID WhekBLArS dabnccdeceevaayesee 5% 
lumbian Hdw., Co,,  40&5%; 
DS otal ida chcas ks Gods oven chaboted 65% 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw. net. 
each. Nos. 2. $10.50: 3. $16.00; 4, 
$20.50; 5, $27.00; 6. $32.00. 
Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 
vas . Double Swivel ane 


Star, Solid Jaw, Machinists’.....40% 
Holands’: Pre eee 


Machinists’ Vent Opeesitaepcad ANAANE-&° 

COMIN, Sia cin ce ean Gaiid ankvnkee 65&5@70% 

Lewis Ton! Co.: sc 
Adinstable Taw... ..0......00...0.005 ane 
Monarch, 50% ; Solid Tew. ...8 58% 


Massey Vise Co.: 


ELE EEE LYS ICE 40° 
EET. SUP sana sc cht co sek calcneunss 157% 
on 15%; Lightning Grip...... 15% 
DEIIEIE Wop vnedevedbcbbo acts dedes ddees 25% 
Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern .60&10% 
Parker’s; 
Victor, 20@25%; Regulars... .20@23% 


Vv ulcan’ 8 


Seater nae rer eeeeneessees 


Rock island... 
Snediker's X. 
Stephens’ 





Saw Filers 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, 2. 


doz., $24.00, 30%: Clamps.......... 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz.. "Sy 50 
rst, oles ascuenrssnshecgts staking % 


Wood Workers— 


Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 
F, & Double Swivel eel 


ae aa a es a ea ar aa l 
Star Solid Jaw Woodworkers’... .60% 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect....15% 


Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 


in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00, 
Miscellaneous— 
Fulton Machine & Vise Co., Com- 
NE TEIN sh evanscoxpuscvaccase> 70% 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5/ 
Massey’s pee Action Pipe........ 40% 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 


87 ray, 60% ; 187 Series, 60&5%; No. 
Rock Island Pts riod cdccecsalsidei 25% 


ads— Price per M. 


Dis. 15% 


yD NP EEE 





E., 7 
Ely’ s B. E.,11and en $1. 70@1. 75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$8.00@3.25 
Ware, iiioue 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 


Enameled iseasc cc chen 
POE | Gia) cvccks obs ~- 50€5% 
Plain or Unground........ 60% 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
POR 90a Fis oe cass $2.75@$3.00 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles......... 65.10% 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned..... 85€10% 
SEs bwrnevicw sans 454€10% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ 33% % 
NR ind dun don kusosesieauned 60& 10% 
SGM RE. WUARRs nn cosocccsoc cscs T0&10% 


Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40&10% 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 


SOM .¥s5. tei Rs 7 8 9 
Bech ..... 45¢ 50¢ b85¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Stamping Co.: 
Never-Break Spiders and  Grid- 
MOB iisdaddatsscesstadeeweiied 65&10% 
Steel Kettles, Maslins Scotch 
RS: FEU Bibs cbanadpennaeyddes 60% 
Steel Stew Pans, Stew Pots, etc, 
ON SPINE EE SS a 50% 
Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co.: 
oe Steel Spiders and ym 
stew ee ee seer eeseseeeseneesese «a 4 
solid Steel Kettles.............. 60&5 % 


Warmers, Foot— 


Pike Mfg. Co,, Soapstone... .40@40&10% 
Washboards— 
No, # doz. 
600 Brass King, Single Surface, 
TE. siihenncneshdvensobpconsic 2. 
862 White Hen, Spiral Grimp 
MNNNE SLs ang bass annn's chieeceda in daweee 3 
964—Royal Blue Enamel. Single Sur- 
face, Ventilated Back............ $3.35 
172—Our Best, Single Zinc, Soap _ 
IRE ns cn ca snd ay dighh ans baabane 
——— Saver, Single Zinc, Iron 


100 Northern Queen. Single Zine, 00 


Perforated, Open Back........... 
134—Universal, Single Zinc, Extra 
Family Size. Ventilated Back... .$2.80 
760—Banner Globe, Single Zinc, Ven- 
SRN, FIO 5 cate ipntseesebosased $2.25 
57—Peerless, Double Zinc, Spring 
..... SS SaaS eee 
56—Red Cross, Double Zinc, Swing 
POOOE iv conbencanssncaseoocceaten 
17—North Star, Solid Zinc, Swing 


PRONE on vices ss ek thateb-creccedan $3.69 
797—Jewel, Single Zinc. Pail Size.$1.25 


Washers—Leather,Axle— 


Seb 06h oe 90@90610% 
Pate os... cas . . .90@9085 % 
Cotl: % 1 1% 14 inch. 
9¢ 10¢ 11¢ 14¢ per doz. 
Iron or Stoel, . 
Size bolt.... 5-16 34 
Washers. sap ite dhe ah eh 2.30 


The above prices are based on 
$6.50 off list. 

In lots less than one keq add 
fe, per Ib.; 5-Ib. bores add Ke 
to list. 

Av Stamping Co.,: 
Standard, “in vin 200 th kegs, $6.00 # 


i”, lite “00 » dems, oe 
; in 5 or 
bores, | a ad 50¢ net ®@ 100 wb; 


in D. boxes, add $1.00 net # 
100 ®. 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 





Cast Washers— 
Over \-inch, barrel lots, 
per 1b. M@I%?¢ 


Wedges— 

PRD PRON x Sc. s0-s- 1b., 24% @2%¢ 
Weights—Hitching- - 

Gower” BIT Gores oc ensecs ebosee 30&2% 

Sash— 

Per net ton, f.o.b. factory: 
Eastern District... ..$20.00@— 
Western and Central 

SRUOEN WOO sos bs 0 kin $20.50 @— 
Wheels, Corundum and 
Emery— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Corundum, Xs 
PE sa vcckevedsSrivnacvebsctauee ste 75% 
Well— 
8-in., $2.00; 10-in., $2.30; 12-in., 


$3.00; 1h-in., $4.45. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Pa and Annealed: 


pe Beppe tangles 12k 10LT4% 
10 to 18.....- . 12a 10610 
19 10 26... +++ ++ -T3bL0E10E844% 
B70 OB. os knsnc Gae¥? dre? 
Galvanized: 

“ear ae cee ccc cc s MUGb10% 
10 tO Lh... ccc n cen c T8%k10ESY 
15 to 16...... - 181045 


PME BE nn on chndt att « - 724% 
19 to Bocce cece ces  WR5ELGY, 


27 10 S6.....0 00064. 65E10E10% 
Coppered: 

6 10 9... cceveese +. CdEIVEI0% 
10 PGE s05.50 0% 0 eee « T0E10E5 
te ere 65£10£ 10£10% 
i go. See ee Pee TOk5EZ 
BPR 0's 64% e:asea's iaiiee 1000089 

Tinned: 

Bie Rs «ss s- 0s - 676 10€10% 
UMEE Gis cbs's ees 0  16%¢ lb., base 
i. ee 15%4¢ ib., base 
Cast Steel Wire.....6...0%. 50% 


Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned .75 @75€109 
Brass and Copper... .?70@70é10% 
Retailers’ Assortmenis, per bor, 

$1. 90 @ $2.10 
Wire Clothes Line, See Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods........ 90440% 
Brass Wire Goods, 

9404 190£40410% 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 
85k10% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Poultry Netting, 


804£10 @ 8041065 % 
Screen Cloth, 12 Mesh, Per 100 
eu: J€.: Painted, $1. 305 Gal- 


sone, $1.90; 14 Mesh, Bronze 
0 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
100 ft. rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
- Per 100 sq. ft. 
Nos. 2, 2% and 3 a oo $2.75 


Nos. 5 and 5 Mesh.......$3.00 
No. 6 Mesh........+0+ + $3.25 
Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh..... + $3.75 


Wire, Barb—Ssee 7'rade Report 
Wrenches— 


Agricultural <;..... 8065 @ 80410 
Alligator or Crocodile. . 70&10@75 
Baxter Pattern 8S Wrenches, 
Me5aqIOCIOY 
Drop Forged 8...... PGES 4 
MED ban ccsevntasnccacusoncineaeee 60&10% 
‘Alligator Fattern. 70%; Bull Dog..70% 


Bemis & Call 
aaa s. “40&5% : piiedabls Ss 
Pipe, 40&5%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; 
Combination Event, 50% 
«+e 50&57 
*150&5% 


Steel Handle Nut.. 

Combination Black. 

Merrick Pattern..... sa 7 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl...40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl.. “404 10& 585° 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5°% 






Boardman’s ........... 





Coes’ Genuine Hammer Handle....... 

f 40& 10&55 % 
Coes’ “‘ Mechanics ’ ’”’.. .40&10&10&5457 
ponshue's Engineer.. saesdeebenhed 4 40&1 07% 

CRD: WCB ccccscarbckidevccc eevee 50&10% 
Less than case lots..............+- 50% 
W. & . Railroad Special: 

Nias ok naneeséscabedsactea 50% 
Less than case lots.......... 408 105% 
Solid Mandies, P., 8S. & W..50&10% ; 

RE os anon nbs eae nckeuhe 50S 1085 % 
Standard Nipple Mfg. Co,: 

SED Sadek Joacosstincssy seu 50% 
Uwanta Wrench Co.: 

Uwanta Special, Iron Handle.... 
410&10&5% 
Other Wrenches.................... 50% 
Vulean and Agrippa Chain....:.. 50% 
Whitaker Machinists’............. 50&10% 
Wizard Adjustable Ratchet..,...... 50% 


Fruit Jar— 


Benj. P. Forbes, Triumph, # gro. 
$7.50; per doz 


Weought Goods— 
Staples. means. éc., Ust March 
TT, "$8... @— 


Pig (Cask lots at mill.) 
Sheet..........per 100 1b., $7.0) 
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New York, Thursday, December 24, 1908. 


A Heavy 36-In. American Lathe. 


What is described as the largest lathe of its type and 
equipment that has ever gone out of Cincinnati is the 
86-in. hedvy pattern triple geared lathe, with turret on 
the shears, of which front and rear views appear here- 
with. This tool is considered by the American Tool 
Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, to be one of the finest 
examples of design and workmanship which it has pro- 


The spindle is of high carbon special steel, ground, and 
has a 25-in. hole through it. The bearings are of phos- 
phor bronze and have improved oiling facilities and 
means of adjusting. The triple gears are of the slip 
gear type and are shifted by rack and pinion at the front 
of the head. The back gear is automatically disengaged 
when the pinion is slipped into engagement with the in- 
ternal gear on the face plate. The internal gear is 
planed integral with the face plate, and the pinion is cut 
from the solid in one piece with the shaft. All of the 


eas 





- 


Front and Rear Views of the 36-In. Heavy Pattern Lathe, with Triple-Geared Head and Turret on Shears, Built by the Ameri- 
can Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


duced. The alignments are declared to be perfect, and 
the design such as to facilitate its operation.. Being 

. Steel geared throughout and of very heavy construction, 
it is capable of doing extremely heavy work with a high 
degree of accuracy. 

This 36-in. lathe swings 38 in. over the V’s and 26 in. 
over the carriage, and is built in even lengths of bed, 
from 12 ft. to any desired length. The standard length 
is 12 ft., a bed of which length takes between centers 
4 ft. 9 in. The bed igs of deep and exceptionally heavy 
section and of the company’s drop pattern, which gives 
2 in. additional swing. Cross box girders at short in- 
tervals the length of the bed contribute to its stiffness, 
and the rack cast in the center for engaging the paw] of 
the tailstock further supplies strength. 

The headstock is equipped with triple gears and is 
firmly bolted to the bed. ‘The cone has. five steps, of 
which the largest is 20 in. in diameter by 4%%-in. face. 





gears involved are of coarse pitch and wide face. The 
15 speeds obtained ‘are in geometrical progression, and 
the ratio of gearing is high and of great power. 

The tailstock is of massive proportions and has a 
large continuous bearing on the ways. It is moved along 


’ the bed by.a crank and gear engaging a rack under the 


front V. For. turning tapers it is adapted to be set off 
center. Its base is clamped to the bed and further se- 
cured against displacement by a pawl engaging the rack 
in the center of the bed. The spindle of the tailstock 
has exceptionally long travel and is actuated by a hand 
wheel screw. 

The improved quick change gear mechanism provides 
82 changes for feeding and thread cutting, which can 
be made while the machine is running. The feed box on 
the front of the machine beneath the headstock supplies 
three changes. for each change of gears on the quadra=2 
on the head end of the lathe. The gears are inclosed 
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wherever possible, and all loose running gears are bronze 
bushed. The range of threads is from 1 in 4 in. to 16 
threads per inch, including the 11% to the inch pipe 
thread. The feeding range is 6.4 to 92 cuts per inch. 
The device is operated by a revolving nut at the right of 
the gear box beneath the head, which moves a sliding key 
engaging two opposed gears, each being one of a cone of 
gears contained in the gear box. The feed or screw 
pitches thus obtained are multipled through the com- 
pound gears on the quadrant at the end of the head, so 
_ that it is necessary to change only one gear on the quad- 
rant for each additional thread. By this arrangement 


flexibility is secured, making it possible to cut practically . 


an unlimited range of special worms or threads either 
finer or coarser than the range indicated above, by pro- 
viding the necessary gears. 

The apron is tongued and grooved and firmly bolted 
to the carriage, extending its entire length. It is 
double, giving all shafts a double bearing. The longi- 
tudinal feed of the carriage is controlled by a friction, 
and the cross feed by a saw tooth clutch operated from 
the star wheel handle on the apron, which is cam actu- 
ated. The rack pinion in the apron can be withdrawn 
while the threads are being cut. Both the longitudinal 
and cross feeds are reversed through a tumber plate 
from the front of the apron, not at the headstock. On 
long bed lathes this feature is of value, since the operator 
does not have to leave his work. The half nuts are also 
controlled by a lever on the front of the apron. All of 
the gears and pinions are of steel, of wide face, coarse 
pitch and cut from the solid, and bronze bushed where 
they run loose. The bevel gears never disengage, which 
avoids trouble from breakage, and all studs are of cruci- 
ble steel hardened and ground. Means for thoroughly 
lubricating the internal parts are provided on the front 
of the apron. The top slide is provided with a power 
angular cross feed with 13% in. of travel. The miter 
gears are steel, planed from the solid. The swivel is 
graduated, and the top slide and cross feed screws have 
micrometer dials. The compound rest has taper gibs 
fitted to it, so that no amount of strain will disturb 
them. It is fitted with a four-stud tool holder, in which 
the tool rests on a serrated steel base. The tool is 
clamped by four nuts and two straps which may be placed 
in either direction. The compound rest may also be 
fitted with a double T slotted top slide and equipped 
with regular posts set in tandem, which prevents slipping 
of the cutting tool under heavy strains. 

The turret on the shears is of a new design, possessing 
several novel and important features. It is equipped 
with the company’s new indexing mechanism, which is 
self-compensating for wear. This mechanism is located 
at the top of the turret top slide, which brings the lock- 
ing. pin very near to the tool. This construction is re- 
garded as superior to that in which the indexing mechan- 
ism is located at the back in a position where slight 
wear is multiplied with the increased distance from the 
cutting tool. The turret can be tripped or revolved 
automatically or by hand, which is claimed to be an 
original feature with this company. The mechanism 
can be set so as to be inoperative when it is desired to 
run the slide back to its extreme limit without withdraw- 
ing the lock pin or revolving the turret. This action is 
accomplished by the smal] lever shown near the large 
pilot wheel in the front view. The turret top slide is 
supported on its.outer end by a bracket attached to the 
front of the slide which travels along the V’s of the 
bed and through its support eliminates all tendency to 
spring under a long reach, which is another feature 
Claimed to be original with the company. The bracket 
can be removed should the work require the turret 
slide to pass over the carriage of the lathe. The bottom 
slide. of the turret is moved along the bed by a pilot 
wheel shown at the rear end. It is clamped to the bed 
by two eccentrics, one at the front and the other at the 
rear. It is further secured from slipping due to severe 
end thrust by a pawl dropping from the turret which 
engages a ratchet toothed rack cast in the center of the 
lathe bed. 

Eight feeds are provided for the turret, ranging from 
0.005 to 0.162 in. per revolution of the spindle. These 
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feeds are entirely independent of the regular carriage 
and apron feeds. The turret feeds are controlled by 
the star knobs carrying index dials which are shown one 
directly above the other on the front of the bed near the 
speed box. The dials and pointers thereon indicate at 
once the feed in inches and less, and all changes can be 
made while the lathe is running. The star knobs oper- 
ate through shafts extending through the bed to the 
quick change turret feed box at the rear of the head- 
stock, which is provided with a cover. Provision is made 
on the compound rest slide to quickly attach the turret 
top slide. This is valuable when wishing to impart to 
the turret the feeds of the carriage such as might be 
desirable in large tapping operations. In such a case the 
tap gets a positive lead, since the screw cutting mechan- 
ism can be engaged in the apron and the proper lead 
thereby transmitted to the turret slide carrying the tap. 
In this manner the tap is relieved of all dragging at the 
start and the positive lead prevents the reaming tendency 
of the tap on the hole when it enters. In ordinary jobs 
of chasing internal threads with the turret tool this fea- 
ture is also of advantage. The feeds of the turret can 
be reversed when it is desired to back face or counter- 
bore. This reversal of the feeds is controlled by a lever 
located on the driving sprocket of the quick change turret 
feed box. 

The regular equipment of the lathe includes steady, 
follow and full swing rests, and countershaft having 
tight and loose pulleys 24 in. in diameter for a 5-in. belt 
and intended to run at 150 rev. per min., and all of the 
necessary wrenches. An improved taper attachment is 
an extra supplied when’ ordered. This attachment is of 
heavy construction, and is designed to eliminate all bind- 
ing tendency on the parts, thereby insuring smooth and 
uniform action. It is supported on the bed and is sup- 
plied with a vernier attachment to facilitate very fine 
adjustment. It is graduated and the entire attachment 
bolts to and travels with the carriage. Without disturb- 
ing the degree of taper to which it is set, it may be 
quickly engaged or disengaged at will. Other alterna- 
tives are an all geared headstock, electric motor applica- 
tion and double or triple friction countershaft. 

——_———_>--——_____—_ 


The Iron Molders’ Journal describes the pouring of 
“the largest piece of bronze ever cast in a single piece in 
this country if not in the world,” at the bronze foundry 
of the Gorham Mfg. Company at Elmwood, R. I. The 
casting is of the horse which forms part of the equestrian 
statue of Gen. Phil Sheridan at Washington, D. C. The 
bronze was melted in more than a dozen large crucibles 
and was poured from each of these in turn into a ladle 
which finally contained 6000 Ib. The metal was first 
poured into a feeding basin in the top of the flask, and 
when this was filled two plugs were withdrawn and the 
molten bronze allowed to flow into the mold. The flask 
was 12 ft. long, 6% ft. high and 8 ft. wide, and weighed 
between 70 and 75 tons before the metal was poured into 
it. Heretofore it has been customary to cast the head 
and neck of a bronze horse in one piece, the tail in an- 
other, the body in two parts and each leg separately, 
riveting the parts and then brazing them together. 


December 24, 1908 


The Lewis Foundry & Machine Company, Pittsburgh, 
works at Groveton, Pa., is building two No. 3 motor 
driven roll lathes for the Cambria Steel Company, Johns- 
town, Pa.; a No. 3 motor driven lever shear for the 
Joseph Iron Company, Aurora, Ill.; a 14-in. mill with pin- 
ions and two 16-in. mills with the necessary bed plate and 
other equipment, including a No. 4 lever shear, for the 
Lebanon. Valley Iron Company, Lebanon, Pa., anda No. 
5 lever shear for the American Horse Shoe Company, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


The weekly letter of the United Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast reports wages in Japanese 
shipyards as follows for 10 hours’ work a day: Boiler 
makers, 98 cents; Calkers, 49 cents; punchers, 46 cents; 
screw makers, 47 cents; finishers, $1; molders, 87 cents ; 
electricians, 57 cents, lathe workers, 90 cents; copper- 
smiths, 96 cents ; machinists, 51 cents ; blacksmiths, $1.23 ; 
ironworkers, $1.32, and iron molders, $1.02. 





December 24, 1908 
Whiting Special Gantry Cranes. 


A special gantry crane equipment adapted for lift- 
ing and unwheeling locomotives is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Six of these cranes were recently 
furnished the Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn., 
by the Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, 
Ill; ‘The only work of installing required by the pur- 
chaser was the laying of rails for the gantry cranes to 
run upon. The load is hoisted by steel wire hoisting 
rope winding on drums driven through a system of spur 
and worm gearing by an electric motor. Although each 
of these cranes has a capacity of 100 tons its hoisting 
motor is of comparatively small size, as only a low speed 
is required. The adjustment of the cranes is by hand. 

The following dimensions give some idea of the size 
of the equipment: From center to center of the runway 
rails the span is 14% ft.; the clearance inside of the legs 
of the gantry is 13 ft.; from the top of the rail to the 
under side of the girders the hight is 20 ft.; the distance 
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1909, to act updén the proposed increase. No important 
additions to the plant are contemplated at present. 


——_—_++e——___ 


Westinghouse Machine Company Officials. 


1867 


A number of changes have been made among directors 
of the Westinghouse Machine Company, Pittsburgh. The 
new board as elected consists of H. C. Bughman, J. D. 
Callery, I. W. Frank, H. 8. A. Stewart, William McCon- 
way, Horace E. Smith, John F. Wallace, H. H. Westing- 
house and George Westinghouse. The election removes 
from the board Wilson A. Shaw of the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, Robert Wardrop of the People’s Nationad Bank, 
J. C. Chaplin of the Colonial Trust Company and W. 
H. Donner. It is understood that the bankers who were 
elected to the board immediately after the company was 
taken out of the hands of the receiver find they are un- 
able to give the time required for the conduct of the 
business. Mr. Donner was elected vice-president and 
general manager of the company, and it is stated that, 





Whiting Gantry Cranes as Used by the Great Northern Railway for Unwheeling Locomotives. 


from center to center of the hooks is 11 ft.; the lift or 
travel of the hook is 14% ft. 

The trucks consist of structural steel members, pro- 
vided with bearings for the main axles, to which are 
fitted double flanged cast iron wheels. The hoisting 
gearing is supported on the bridge girders by structural 
framing. The drums are of a design which insures equal 
distribution of the load upon the girders. Throughout 
the design a factor of safety of 5 has been maintained. 
All parts are easily accessible for oiling and repairing, 
and the electrical work is in conformity to the Under- 
writer’s standards. The motor is fitted with an im- 
proved automatic electric brake, which is operated by 
an electric solenoid in circuit with the hoisting motor. 
When the electric current is cut off the brake is auto- 
matically applied by springs, and is released automat- 
ically when current ffows through the circuit to the 
hoisting motor. 

——____.9-- 

The New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, New Castle, 
Pa., manufacturer of car forgings, chains, bolts, nuts, 
rivets and wrought washers, intends to increase its pre- 
ferred capital stock $150,000 to allow of xdditional work- 
ing capital. The stockholders will meet on January 26, 


since he is no longer a member of the board, his place will 
be filled by a director. 

The directors organized by electing the following: 
George Westinghouse, president; H. H. Westinghouse, 
vice-president; Herbert T. Herr, general manager; T. 
L. Brown, treasurer and assistant secretary; ©. V. 
Holmes, assistant treasurer; T. S. Grubbs, secretary and 
auditor; J. G. McCall, assistant auditor; J. D. Callery, 
H. C. Bughman, William McConway and H. H. West- 
inghouse, Executive Committee. It is understood that H. 
H. Westinghouse, brother of the president, will devote a 
large part of his time to the management of the affairs 
of the company. This will probably necessitate his re- 
moval from New York to Pittsburgh. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company is one of the 
best of the Westinghouse concerns. It is capitalized at 
$10,000,000, and its embarrassment about a year ago was 
only of a temporary character. It was in the hands of 
receivers only a short time, but W. H. Donner, one of 
the directors and who also had been a receiver, continued 
in charge of the plant for a time. BH. DB, Keller, another 
of the receivers, who was the vice-president of the com- 
pany, has been succeeded in that position by H. H. West- 
inghouse. 
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General Goods. 


Goods—that is, those which 


REVISED DECEMBER 15, 1908 


In the following quotations General 
are made by more than one 


manufacturer-—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 
from manufacturers or jobbers. Very small orders and 
broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 


prices are frequently 
. 


given to larger buyers. 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness, 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 


Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies 





December 17, 1908 


Current Hardware Prices. 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 33's and 10 per cent. discount, 


Names .of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also Tuer IRonN AGE 


DIRECTORY, 


issued annually, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—‘ The Iron Age Standard Hardware 
Lists” contains the list prices of many leading geods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 





Aajusters, Blind— 


Columbian and Domestic.......... 33% % 
DOE odtivousthncagupncncensscscnns bee 10% 
Upson’s Patent, ® gro $29.90......107% 
Zimmerman’s—See asteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— > 
Sen” FE cin sakainennnsnvesseens 10% 
ives’ Stop Bead Screws and ten 
Suns del. 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 





Anti—Rattlers— 
Fernald Mfg. Co, Burton Anti- 
aaron, ~, pairs, Nos. 1, 
2, $0.60; + oi 5, 3 a 
Fer ‘ald uick iifter, OZ. 
= aon $2.00@$3.00 
Anvils—American— 
moots poein, geeense cre a ueeut 
Hay-Budden, roug > 
Trenton = cinta eb seaoKs 
ported— 
Swedish Jt Steel Paragon, e 
Dh netensnennenanecumaaheetoonl 0@10% ¢ 
—— Selid Steel Sisco, Superior, 
sin iden eens sosneeenneteste « 10@10%¢ 


# 
Peter nwizigit & # » - to 349 
Ib, 1¢; 350 to toh. 11 


Anvil, Vice and Dritl— 
Millers Fa iis Co, eerenes 15&10% 
Apple cases See Parers, 
Apple, &e. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston Nail Co.............+.-++++ 10% 
Augers and Bits— 


Com. Double Spur. . . 15&10@80 % 
Jennings’ Patn., Bright. 65 1070 


Black Lip or Blued. -65@6ae5 7, 

Boring Mach. Augers. oeaabe 70% 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist..... yoe10% 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits...... 105%, 
Ft. Washington Auger Co., Con-. 
BRAD cocpcccccccccndesepooovessconcess 35% 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits pesuncedehed 2% 


Cc. E, Jennings & Co. 
No. 10 ext, lip. R. Jennings’ list, 
25&7 


1%, 
No, 30, R. Jennings’ rE 50% 
Russell Jennings’............ 25K 10K2'2 7 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits............- 15% 
Mayhew’'s Countersink Bits.......... 45%, 
Pagh’s Black. .ccccsccccsccccce beoceunal 2% 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern........... 35%, 
Snell’s Auger Bits..................- 60%, 
Snell's Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 60% 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist...... 60% 
Snell's King Auger Bits............- 50% 
SMD  acnscnpabteabanudescooel 654 10@70 
Swan’s, Jennings’ Pattern.......... 50% 
Wright's Jennings’ Bits.............. 50% 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drilis, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, #® doz., $26; 
ee, BB bacntcabdcscbhewnnssane 60&10% 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern...60&5@60&10% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. .25% 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; large | 
size, Ks liankihoascecbaincted 60. 


RS Sanscaccieinancesessuvebiassene 60%, 
Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 

Common Dbdl. Cut..... $3.00@3.25 


German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$5.75 ; 11 to 13, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.50@6.00 
DEES  citscctiiantseeaanenene 2&10% 
CNGEE | ns cna ssietactonnindsnecisinevaltie 
Ship Amgeore and Bits— 
a Augers. 25 <0 ne 
OGD. neksibbanehsaueien ttre yA 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co,: 


L’Hommedieu’s .......... esenpsorennd 6% 
WTR ccochencscapntincnll 33%~&T% ° 
GED: ccakdserdarscdecdetodabsaitacscke 18%, 


Awl Hafts—sce Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 


Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
PES -ecked 00 gro, $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered.. .gro.63@66¢ 
Unhandicd, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandicd, Patent. .gro. 81@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidercd. .gro. 65@70¢ 
Seratch Avcla: 
Handled, Com. ..qro. $8.50@ 45.00 
Handled, Socket .gro.$11.50@ 12.00 


Awl and Tool Sets—Ssee 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 

Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
First Quality........ $4.75@5.00 
Second Quality...... $4.25 4.50 

Double Bit, base weights: 
First Quality........ $7.00@7.50 
Second Quality...... $6.50@6.75 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Azle. 


Axles— Iron or Steel. 
Concord, Loose Collar. . .44@4%¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar... .44d6 ¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose. 3o@5 ¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Style. ease 


No. 2 Solid Collar...... j4ay%4e¢ 
Half Patent: . 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12........ 10% 
Nos. i8 to Di bots ew ee ark 10% 


Nos. 15 to 18... 2&10@0410657% 
Nos. 19 to 22. 70410@7 W&1045 % 


Boxes, Axles— 






Common and Soncors, not 
Cavmed cccocsecvesses , 5a6¢ 
Common and Concord, Sanne 
1b., 6@7¢ 
Half Patent........-lb., M2@0¢ 
ait— Fishing— 
Hendryx: = 
A Bait...... 20 
B Bait........00- 
Competitor Bait 
Balances— Sash- 
Caldwell new list.......0.--+++++- 10% 
Pullman ........sccceeeeeceseseeees 50& 10% 


Spring— i 
Light Spring Balances .6O@60k5% 


Chatillon’s: 


Light Spg. Balances........ 50@50&10% 
Straight Balances..........- 40@40& 107%, 
Circular Balances.........++---- 50&10% 
Large Dial.......cccccccscccsseesees 30%, 
Barb Wire—Sce Wire, Barb. 
Bars— on Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 1 
” per Ib., 2% @2e¢ 


Towel— 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Piate..® gro. $8.50 


Beam, Scale— 
Scale Beams.... - 40% 
Chattillon’s No. 1. ood fe 
Chatillon’s No. 2 

Beaters, 
Holt-Lyon Co, 

No, 12 W ise @ Coppered # doz, $0.80; 

TUMOR ncccccsccccocccsoncesce -$0.85 

No, 11 Wire Coppered @ doz. $i. 15; 





Carpet— 


UNE soc cégsocvsbeseemnebaneeonee 1.20 
No, 10 Wire Tinned...... # doz, $1.50 
Beaters Eg 
Dover Stamped & Mfg. me 
Genuine 


ver, 
Tumbler Size, s?50; 4 <. _ 
ily Size, $7.50; No, 3 Extra Fam- 
ily Size, 06; No, 4, Hotel Size, 


$30.00, 
Holt-Lyon Co,: 

Holt, oe doz., No, 5, Jap’d, $0.80; 
No, A, Jap‘d, ai No. Me Jap'd, 
$1.85: "No. 6, Jap’d, $ 
Lyon, Jap'd, a4 ‘on et 2, 


$1.35. 
Taplin Mfg. Co.: 
Im zoved Pet, ee 60, 
.00 ; 75, $6. No. “too ‘$00; 
No. 102 Tin’d, $8.50; No 
Hotel, $15.00; ‘No. 152, ‘Hotel 


Tin’d, $17.00: No. 200, Tumbler, 
$8.50; No. 202, Tumbler Tin’d, 


$9.50; No. 300, Mammoth, per 
doz., $25.00. 


Bellows— 

Blacksmith. Standard List: 
Relit Leather......+ 60k 10465 % 
Grain Leather. ... ...50@50£10% 

Hand— ] 

Inch.. 6 7 . 2 ee 

Doz. .$500 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 { & 

Molders— q 

Inch.. 10 12 15 16 > 

Doz. .87.50 9.00 12.00 15.00 = 
Bells— Cow— 

Wronght Cow Belis......... 5% 

NE ane dh. ee etnbhe deb adiwe 75&10 

I i ee eal ood eet ad 50% 

Door— 


Home, R. & E. Mig. Co.’s......55&10% 


Hand— 
Polished, Brass..... - -60@60410% 
Wee MOM. cseccceed 600460610 
Niobe) Piabed.. . oo ccce ce ol 50610 
RIGOR 0 scale css «++ -d0E10 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells. eh eka ” 33! $(@ 35 7, 
Miscellaneous— 
Poeun. DOUG. « +s6ne8 lb., 24@2%4¢ 
Church and School... 0@60610% 


Belting—  Leather— 
First ove - Hy., Strictly 
BMOTe DGD. .cdctoces wad 60419 %, 
MOONS sé vc bas ” 0410 ai Tce 1065 7, 
EAE TNGMC. o's 05s 040 T5410 
Cut Leather Lacing..... 55 @i0% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per a. {t.25¢ 
Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grade), 
706 10@75} 7 
Standard ............60&N@Q0% 
Best Grades... ..wecess+- HOQG50Z 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
BHREETS  cccccnccnccccsnccccecessecseses 20% 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8. Leng’s Son & Co.’s 1908 list: 


Chain, Parts, Spokes..............5 50% 
DUDES ccocccencssccccccoconcccecesceed 60%, 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks Tackle— 
Coos m eo n Wooden reer TGS Y 


. B. Co. 

Boston W ‘ood ‘Snatch, 50% ; Eclipse 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10% 
Star’ Wire Rope, 50%: Tarbox 
Metal Snatch, %.; Tarbox New 
Style Steel, 50&10%; Wire Rope 
Snatch, 50%. 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
SEED encsccteodeSenneenshiainatent 30% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 

Paper and Wood Lined..... 55% 
eee ousoses Oy 
Boards, Wash— 

See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 

Keuffel & Esser Co...... oni 
Bolts 
Carriage, Machine, &c,— 

Common Carriage (cut thread): 

@ 6 and smaller......75d5% 
rger and longer...... TORS Y, 
Common Carriage (rolled thread) : 
% @ 6, smaller and shorter, 
T5AIWES % 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . .80@—% 
Bolt Ends, with C. & T. Nuts, 


704£10% 
Machine (Cut Thread): 

% @ § and smaller.....75€10% 
Larger and longer.....70é10 
Door and Shutter— 

Cast Jron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knobs: 
BOOK ina ® 4 5 6 8 
Per doz..$0.30 385 .45 .60 .80 
— ae pone Spring rests Jap’d: 


++ 33%&10% 


onee<cegewes 8 0 

Per ie sss ou $1.20 1.50 2.25 

Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Cagenmed: 
EROR bs p00 q0svs By 8 


Z. $1.00 1.40 165 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d, 
Brass Knobs: 
Er 6 8 10 
SE ei wid in dial $0.75 95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japanned, 
80£ 10@80E 1045%, 
Rarrel Bronzed......... 60€10% 
aa, MEPS EE 70k 10@704 104 10% 
Shutter .......-50&5@30E 045% 
Square oem. coves s AIDES 
Square - - 104106100809, 


BUGS , IOs aiirrstbgebintaniebasiet 
Ives’ Wrought Metal.........cccccces 10° 
Expansion— 
H. Evans’ Crescent........... 40@60°. 
Rickinae ON as wna mall 55410 %, 
Star Expansion Bolt Co.: 
Star, Lag Screw Tyne. .60&10&5&2% ” 
Star, Wood Screw Type........... 40° 
Star, Machine, Single Wedge... .60°% 





Star, Machine, Double Wetee.. . 60% 
Steward & Romain Mfg. Co.: 

Style No, 13, Double............... 60% 
Style No, 1, Single.......ce.csccces ar 
Style No, 100, Dbl. Jaw, Single. 55% 
Dae TOW. dove cic seuessendatinesd 66% % 


Plow and Stove— 
PN ct hss anne esa 654570 % 
SOME 0450450 Uk ee 85@8545% 


Gommon Trem. ..\scecsesess MD 
Norway [70n....ccoceccress 
American Screw Co. : 

Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, "84. . .80% 
Eagle Phila,, list Oct, 16, '84. 9%2%% 
Bay State, list Dec. | ee. ee 80% 
Franklin Moore Co. 

Norway Phila. list Oct. 16, 56 
Eagle Phila., ‘list Got, 16, °84...82% 
Eclipse, list "Dec. Uo ocvastared 
Russell, Burdsall e ‘Ward Bolt " 

Nut Co, 

Empire, jist Dec, *99 
Norway Phila,, list Pea ohne 
MEMES” ncidevi vedeustsotebhe caasuciae 82%% 
Shelton Co.: 

Tiger Brand, list Dec, 28, '99 

Phila., Eagle, list Oct..16, 188. “ae? 
Upson Nut Co.: 

Heh BR ci vessccivendscces Sidaved 724%4% 


Borers, Bung— 
Borers Bung, a. with ee: 





EMOR iss és 1% my 1% 
Per doz...$4.80 5.60 6.40 8.00 
ER a2. en 214 
5 th, PT ee $8. 65 11.50 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 

2, $1.75; No, 3, $2'50 each ceeceneee 2%, 
Boxes, Mitre— 

ie, SUNN Ty SOD. cnécacdacsese se B% 


Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 


don Improved, 20&10%; Langdon 
MEE Bhi cntececnsseséicoscacsecnt 15&10% 
OO “ondceunsdekboeseseessceteakan 40%, 
BOaVEY 2..ccrccccccccccccccccccccsvccces 45% 
Braces— 
Comman Ball, American... .$1.50 
TE. -7destecesnkenad 50&10& 10 60810 % 
Fray’s sonesne Spofford’s........... 60% 
ere No, 61, 166, 206, 614........... 50% 
faa Oe Giironeicactvoan 50&5 * 
Mayhew’s Ratchet..............0..00. S% 
Mayhew’s me pcten Hay Pat.. 
Millers Py Braces....... SR 109 
“a oP 8s Pat....60&10% 


‘Siem kets— 


Wrought Steel..... .75&1045@80% 
Bradley Metal Clasp.. eo 


Griffin’s Pressed Steel........ 75@75&10% 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets....... 708109 
Taplin Victor Handy Eg a 
re doz, $1.50 
Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 
Broilers— 

Kilbourne Mfg. Co....... ouenowed 75&20% 
Wire Goods Co........ conieaaeneasoed 75% 
Buckets, Galvanized — 

M’fr’s list, price per gross. ze 
Quart... 10 12 1M z 
Water, Reg. . .26.85 29.50 33.50 | 3 
Water, Hvy.. .45.35 48.00 52.0) += 
Fire, Rd, Btm.82.00 84.65 38.65 |S 
ee - 87.385 $1.35 45.35 J S 


Bull Ringe—see eee, Bull. 
Butts— Bra 
Wrought, High TAst, Oct 26 "06.65% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s..... nbawned 10% 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40&10@50% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. 40101050 
I 1010075 %, 
Loose Pin...... ete, 
Mayer’s Hinges.........70@ME&5 
Parliament Butts....... T0@T045 
Wrought Steel— 
Bright. 
Light Narrow, Light Re- 
CUI. 6 one ae tna’ T0k5 % 
Reversible and Broad. .2045% 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Light 
Inside Blind. So oa ns 8g 70% 
Back Flape, Table Chest. 65% 
Japanned. 
Light Narrow, Loose Pin. 


Eetra, 


5 Y 
Light Narrow, Balt m me 
MOE Shoots. oe “eS 
Rteenle Tipped... 4 
UNS WOE ova sess eens 70% 3 





eee 


